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THE EPIDEMIC FEVER. 




The epidemic fever in Burdwan, Hooghly, Beerbhoom, 
&d Midnapore 1871-73. 


FEVER IN BURDWAN AND HOOGHLY. 


Fort William, the 9th January 1872. 
RESOLUTION—By the Government of Bengal 


Read— 

A letter No. XT, dated 11th December last, with enclosures, from the Com¬ 
missioner of Burdwan, and orders thereon. Nos. 4131-34, dated 
14^ idem. 

Letter No. 960, dated 27th December, with enclosures, from the Inspector- 
General of Hospitals. 

Endorsement No. 383, dated 28th December with enclostires, from Commis¬ 
sioner of Burdwan, and orders thereon. No. 4360 dated, 30th 
December 1871. 

Letter No. 363, dated 14th December, with enclosure, from the Commissioner 
of Burdwan, with orders thereon. No. 4236, dated 19th idem. 

Letter No. 394, dated 30th December, from Commissioner of Burdwan with 
enclosure. 

Letter No. 394, dated 30th December from Officiating Sanity Commissioner. 

All having reference to the fever now prevailing in the district of Burdwan and 
Hooghly. 

1. The fever, which has for more than ten years past 
been raging in the districts on both sides of the Hooghly, 
has, during the past three seasons, chiefly shown itself in 
Burdwan and Hooghly. 

2. In 1869 it broke out with OTeat violence in the town 
of Burdwan, and afterwards at different places in both 
districts. The number of persons attacked was very large, 
and the mortality lamentably heavy. The Government 
was, by the liberality of the Maharaje^ of Burdwan, fortu¬ 
nately put in a position to deal with outbre^ promptly 
and vigorously so far as medical and food relief were con¬ 
cerned ; but the disease was not got under until the early 
part of 1870, when it left the people exhausted and worn out 
m body and means. 

3. The fever did not again show itself with anything 
like the same virulence until July 1871, when it once more 
broke out within the municipal limits of the town of Burdwan. 
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Native doctors with medioines were promptly placed at the 
disposal of the municipality, but the disease went on spread¬ 
ing within the town, and additional medical assistance had 
i^n to be afforded, and food depdts established for the relief 
of the sick, as the majority of those attacked were so debi¬ 
litated by the fever of previous years, that they broke down 
at once under the attack, and were too poc* to mocure assist¬ 
ance and food for themselves. The cost of these measures 
was met from the balance of the gift of the Maharajah of 
Burdwan. 

4. As on the last occasion, the fever gradually extended 
from the town to the district, and also again made its 
appearance in Hooghly. The necessity of more extensive 
measures of relief became only too evident. The Maharajah 
of Burdwan, with that feeling for the suffering of the people 
and appreciation of his duty that have always marked His 
Highness’ conduct, placed in the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
hand a further sum of Rs. 26,000, making Rs. 60,000 in all 
contributed by him for the relief of the fever-stricken popula¬ 
tion. With the means thus placed at his disposal, the 
Lieutenant-Governor has up to the present been able to 
comply with all the requisitions of the local officers, both 
for native doctors and medicines and for the purchase of 
food and clothing. 

5. In Burdwan no less than nine special dispensaries 
have been established (four in the town and five in the 

., „ district), while a European* 

medical officer and twenty-two 
sub-assistant surgeons and native doctors have been despatched 
to the aid of the civil surgeon, and are now doing what 
they can to relieve the people and check the disease. 

6. In Hooghly one sub-assistant surgeon and nine 
native doctors are employed in the interior of the districts, 
but happily the disease has not this year been so general or 
so fatal here as in Burdwan, and it is now believed to be 
dying out. Money has also been placed at the disposal of 
the native doctors in the interior of both districts for the 
purchase of food, clothing, and medical comforts where 
these are really required. 

7. Under the orders of Government, the late Offici¬ 
ating Sanitary Commissioner, Dr. Payne, has recently visited 
Hooghly and Burdwan, and his report, which has just been 
received, will be found among the papers referred to in the 
heading of this Resolution. Dr. Payne insists, as others 
before him have insisted, on the bad effects of the silting up 
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of the natural drainage chan);iels of the district. His report 
will be communicated to the Department of Public Works 
with reference to the correspondence in that Department in 
connection with Act V (B.U.) of 1871, the Hooghly and 
Burdwan Drain^e Act. Dr. Jackson, the present Officiating 
Sanitary Commissioner, has also been instructed to proceed 
at once to Burdwaft, and to remain there for the present, 
affording the local officers all the assistance he can in 
administering relief to the sick and checking the disease. 
He has been told to submit a fortnightly report of his 
proceedings for the information of Government. 

8. This is what the Government in this Department 
has hitherto done to meet the calamity. The papers now 
before the Lieutenant-Governor show, however, that the 
disease is still increasing in Burdwan; that the people are 
dying by hundreds; and that what has been done is 
unhappily all too inadequate to the necessities of the case. 
It is now represented that ninety or a hundred more native 
doctors, with three European medical officers to superintend 
them, would barely suffice to cope with the disease; and 
that food, stimulants, and warm clothing, must be given 
largely. The Medical Department finds it utterly impossi¬ 
ble to provide native doctors in anything like these numbers, 
and it is more than doubtful whether the money still available 
from the gift of the Maharajah of Burdwan will suffice for 
even a part of the expense that must be incurred before 
efficient help can be given to the sufferers. 

9. The Inspector-General of Hospitals will now be 
directed to despatch at once to Burdwan all the sub-assistant 
surgeons and native doctors that can be spared from Calcutta 
or elsewhere; also any compounders tnat may be fourfd 
specially qualified to act as native doctors, ft is probable that 
some native doctors might be made available for Jihe time 
from those stations where there is a second native doctor 
or sub-assistant surgeon who could in the present* emergency 
take up4he duties of both, and the Inspector-General should 
make immediate enquiries in this direction. It must be 
clearly understood that all medical aid which the Inspector- 
General can make available is to be despatched to Burdwan. 
Medicines must also be supplied without stint. 

10. An application will be made to the Government 
of India for permission to employ, as special assistants to the 
Civil Surgeon of Burdwan, any European medical officers 
who may be from time to time temporarily attached to the 
General Hospital. 
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11. The instructions that have been issued by the 
Commissioner to the Magistrate of Burdwan, to spare no 
expense in distributing food, stimulants, and clothing to the 
necessitous sick and convalescent, and to keep the native 
doctors supplied with money to provide petty comforts 
required by pauper patients, are approved; but care should 
be taken that the persons so relieved are really indigent and 
quite unable to help themselves. It will require careful 
superintendence to avoid permanently pauperising the district 
by excess of charity when the necessity for it has passed 
away. The Lieutenant-Governor begs that an efficient 
organization may be set on foot; and the Commissioner 
is at liberty to employ all the local agency at his disposal, 
including the subordinate officers of police, in carr 3 ring 
out the views of Government in this direction. Any further 
assistance in the way of civil officers to superintend such 
measures as the Commissioner may represent to be necessary, 
will meet with immediate attention. 

12. As remarked above, it is not probable that the 
money now at the disposal of Government will suffice for 
the demands likely to be made on it; so long, however, as it 
lasts, it will be spent freely; but every effort should be 
made by the Commissioner and the local authorities to rouse 
the wealthy zemindars and native gentlemen of Burdwan 
to follow the noble example set them by the Maharajah, in 
contributing to the relief of the poor of the districts, point¬ 
ing out to them that if they now fail in their duty in this 
respect, it may become a question for early consideration 
whether Government is not bound to legislate to compel the 
wealthy inhabitants of a district to support their lociu poor. 

* 13. The Lieutenant-Governor thinks that in an extreme 

case like the present, where the people of a large and 
populous«iiistri(jt are suffering so severely from sickness and 
from want, the circumstances justify an appeal to the 
sympathy and aid of the general public, and to this end His 
Honor desires that this Resolution and the connected papers 
be published in the Calcutta Gazette, and that copies be 
furnished to the public press. The Commissioner should 
also do all in his power to make widely known the sickness 
and distress now existing in Burdwan, and should^ invite 
contributions by advertising the need of them in the 
English and native papers. An application will at the 
same time be made to the Governor-General in Council to 
supplement private liberality, in case of need, by a grant of 
money from the treasury of the State. 
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FEVER m BDBDWAK 1871. 


No. XT, dated Burdwan, the 11th December 1871. 

From—C. T. Bockland, Esq., Cammissioner of the Burdwan Division, 

To—The Secretary to the Government of Ben^, Judicial Department. 

I HAVE tKe honor to submit, for the information of the lieutenant- 
Govemor, a letter (in original) No. 188 of £fth instant, from the 
Magistrate of Burdwan, forwarding copy of a report from the civil 
surgeon of the district, regarding the ■ fever which is raging in the 
district of Burdwan. 

2. It will be seen that the Ma^strate of Burdwan applies for 
the seryioes of six native doctors, which is one more than Dr. Elliot 
has asked for ; but I think that it will be better to send six men than 
five, with a compounder for each of the six men. 

3. There are already nine special dispensaries open in the district 
of Burdwan for the relief of the sufferers from fever. Eour of these 
are within municipal limits, and are maintained chiefly from the muni¬ 
cipality funds. The other five dispensaries are in the interior of the 
district. 

4. There has been a sudden and fresh violent outburst of fever, 

C ' ■ Bulaxly in thanas Royna and Khundghose, which are on the south 
of the Damoodiur; and on the other hand, the fever has been 
very violent in the north of the district, towards Munglecote; whilst 
the civil surgeon now states that three-fourths of the people in the 
Bood-Bood sub-division are suffering from fever. The accounts 
brought in by Sub-Assistant Surgeon, Baboo Deenobundho Dutt, after 
a tour in thanas Eo 3 naa and Khundghose, are very deplorable, and 
show the necessity for immediate measures of relief. 

6. The civfi surgeon recommends that a civil officer should go 
and ascertain what the real state of thin^ is, and Mr. Metcalfe has 

t one out hims elf to make enquiries. Considermg how much Mr. Metcalfe 
as suffered from the fever, I could have wished that he should have 
spared himself this exposure. Dr. Elliot, the Civil Surgeon, has also 
been at death’s door from the fever, and I have desired him not to 
go out, especially as there is more than enough to occupy him at the 
station. 

6. What is really wanted, and what I now most mrgently 
ask for, is the deputation of another English medical officer to the 
assistance of the ci^ surgeon. When the fever first broke out in 1869, 
an additional English medical officer was sent up at my request, and the 
urgency of the case is greater now than it then was. Then the fever 
was confined to the town: now it is all over the district. The super¬ 
intendence of a medical officer moving about the interior of the district 
will double the value of the services of the native doctors. With 
the additional English officer, at least one good sub-assistant surgeon 
(two would be better) should be sent to accompany him in his 
visits in the interior, and to be emI)loyed at his discretion. Whatever 
travelling allowances and contingent expenditure ^d {tersonal allowances 
are needed, can be charged to toe Burdwan Epidemic Fever Fund, of 
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which the funds are aiaple. Wh^ is needed is immediate relief. There 
^should be ample supplies of quinine, mm, aud even dothin^, where 
'neoessarj. Inere is fortunately plenty of money, owing to me gene¬ 
rosity of the Bajah of Burdwan; and at the same time, the only thing 
that can be done is to send medic^ aid of the best description with the 
least possible delay to the sufferers, who may thus be rescued from death. 


No. 188P, dated Burdwan, the 9th December 1871. 

From—0. T. Metcalfe, Eso., Magistrate of Burdwan, 

To—The Commissioner of the Burdwan Division. 

I HAVE ths honor to forward for your information, in original, a 
letter received from the OivU Surgeon, being copy of one addressed to 
the Deputy Inspector-Qeneral of Hospitals. 

This fever has for some time past been increasing in severity, and 
reports have from time to time been forwarded to your o£5oe. 

1 had hoped, and indeed been led to expect, that with the approach 
of the drier weather much of the severity of the disease would have 
abated. This hope has not been realized, and it now becomes necessary. 
again to ask for the services of other native doctors. The medical aid 
Tmch we had received was distributed in the localities where fever was 
• At MohAdumda. prevalent,* and the services of 

„ AUoky. Sub-Assistant Surgeon, Deenobundho 

® were specially retained with a 

Seraie Ticcar. view to his being employed in visiting 

„ Anagram. out-dispensaries and supervising the 

native doctors. Sub-Assistant Surgeon, Deenobundho Dutt, has just 
returned from visiting Akloky and some of the neighbouring villages. 
His account is very deplorable. It would appear that, with the 
exception of a few villages here and there, the whole of South Brndwan 
is prostrated by fever, many of the people being unable to walk to the 
nearest dispensary for the purpose of obtaining medicine. At Akloky 
itself acute fever seems to have abated, but from weakness the people 
have become utterly prostrated. I am proceeding day after to-morrow 
to visit and person^ly inspect the fever-striokep vulages. In the mean¬ 
time I, in consultation with Dr. Elliot, would' urgently indent for the 
services of six native doctors:— 

One for employment in Boynah. 

Ditto ditto IndWi. 

. Ditto ditto Ehundghose. 

Ditto ditto Selimabad. 

Ditto ditto near Sahibgunge. 

Ditto ditto for diroensary to be <^ned at Diggulgram, 

north-west of Akloky. 

This indent, which is asking for one more doctor than the OivU 
Surgeon refers to, may be regaled as preliminary to such further aid. 
as my vistt may suggest. 

In the 7th paragraph of Dr. Elliot’s letter a sngge^n is made 
that the prewnt ikate qf siokness in this distriet is sufficient to , authorize 
the speoisl fliiganization of an efficient medu^ staff under a European 
medical officer with dispensaries in villages a few miles apart. 
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The severity and continuance of the present endemic disease appear 
certainly to call for some additional measures to bring relief to the 
unfortunate residents of the afflicted parts. I should add that 
Dr. Elliot accompanies me on my visit. 


No. 463, dated Burdwan, the 8th December 1871. 

From—T. Elliot, Esq., m.d., Civil Surgeon of Burdwan, 

To—The Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals, Presidency Circle, Calcutta. 

I HAVE the honor to inform you that the progress of fever 
has somewhat abated in the town and suburbs of Burdwan since the 
setting in of the cold weather. Oases of new fever are less frequently 
met with, but relapses are the rule; and a very large jiroportion of the 
population, both in the town and fever-stricken mstricts, are suffering 
from the usual sequel® of this type of fever, which are perhaps more 
harassing than the disease itself. Enlargement of the liver and spleen, 
dysentery, diarrhoea, and oedema of the legs and feet, are most fre¬ 
quently met with. In most of such cases the fatal result is only a matter 
of time. The same state of things obtains in a great many villages 
in the district of Burdwan. In some places there is a good deal of 
what is palled “ new fever” of a virulent type; congestion of the brain, 
liver, and spleen being the prominent complications. At Mahachanda, 
a village about seven imles north of this station, this type of fever 
prevails, and the mortality is ^at. A native doctor was deputed 
there on 20th November last. The reports I have received regarding 
his work are on the whole favorable. 

2. At Mahata and Ausgram, in sub-division Bood-bood, about 
three-fourths of the population are said to be suffering, and other 
villages in the same quarter are reported on reliable authority to be in 
the same condition. 

3. In South Burdwan, including the thanas of Eoynah and 
Khundghose, fever is perhaps most generally prevalent. The inspecting 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon returned from Akloky a few days ago, and reports 
that with few exceptions the villagers in South Burdwan are utWly 
prostrated by fever. Their condition is lamentable in the extreme. 
In many instances the people are too ill, or too weak from recent illness, 
to visit the nearest dispensary. The majority of them therefore are 
either without medical aid altogether, or are left to the tender mercies 
of ignorant and unqualified practitioners, who extract money from 
them and do no good. 

4. At Munglecote and other villages in sub-division Cutwa there is 
great sickness and distress. A native doctor was deputed there some time 
ago from Cutwa, and supplies of medicine have been sent both from 
Calcutta and Burdwan, so that the stock in hand should be sufficient to 
meet all demands. No returns of any kind have been received from him. 

5. There are at present nine dispensaries in the district specially 
for the treatment of eudemio fever: four within municipal limits and five 
in the interior. One, at Akloky, is in charge of a Sub-Assistant Surgeon; 
the others are in the hands of native doctors. The inspecting Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon reports favorably with regard to the working of most 

b 
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of them, and I am able to confirm his reports with reference to those in 
the vicinity of Burdwan. The daily average attendance varies from 80 
to 200 or upwards. The services of the itinerant native doctors were 
dispensed with on 20th November last, and a permanent dispensary 
opened at Katrapatta, a village within municipal limits, in which, 
from personal inspection, I found great sickness, and great poverty 
in consequence. 

6. There are three dep6ts for the distribution of food, all within 
the municipality, which are working favorably, and are of service to the 
poor of the immediate neighbourhood in which they are located. 

7. Owing to prostration from long and severe sickness, the great 
mass of the village population in the district are unable to obtain 
proper medical relief; and if they could obtain it, the result is often 
not satisfactory, which depresses and disheartens them. On the other 
hand, native doctors, if forced to visist from village to village, invari¬ 
ably fall ill, so that their services are much impeded or altogether 
lost. 

For these reasons the benefit derived from dispensaries is only felt 
within a limited circle. To do any real good to the community of a 
fever-stricken district like Burdwan, it will be necessary to establish a 
dispensary in every second or third village from four to six miles apart. 
For this purpose an efficient and weU-organized medical staff will be 
required, and the supply of quinine and a few other European medicines 
will have to be on a Uberal scale. 

In the first instance it is necessary to ascertain with accuracy, and 
on reliable authority, what the real state of things is in the interior, 
and this can best be done by deputing a civil officer to visit the locali¬ 
ties in which fever is said to be most virulent. On his reports the 
medical authorities will take action and provide an efficient native staff, 
to be under the rigorous and constant supervision either of an English 
medical officer, or of a Sub-Assistant Surgeon of standing and experience. 

8. Meanwhile the services of two native doctors are required for 
employment in villages in thana lioynah, and two others shoidd be 
deputed to Indass and Khundghose—so posted that villages on both 
thanas may benefit. Another native doctor is requi^ for the 
villages near Mahata, in which much sickness is reported. An inspect¬ 
ing Sub-Assistant Surgeon of experience should superintend in that 
part of the district, and locate the native doctors where their services 
are most required. In the absence of precise information, I am unable 
to say what is required in other parts of the district. I think it pro¬ 
bable that medical aid is required in thana Selimabad. 

9. In addition to medicines, I am of opinion that rum and 
other stimulants should be administered to those advanced in disease. 
Clothing in some instances I believe to be necessary. Without a large 
and efficient staff, it will be impossible to carry out those measures so 
as to be of service whore they are really required. 

The present depflt for endemic medical stores is in the jail hospitals; 
the medicines are under the care of the jail native doctor. This arrange¬ 
ment does not suit, as the jail duties are being neglected owing to 
constant heavy demands for medicines from various parts of the 
district. Much of my own time is passed in general superintendence, 
which should be otherwise spent in visiting sub-divisions, &c. 
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It will be necessary to place the stores under the care of a special 
native doctor or other responsible person, who will superintend their 
distribution, packing, and despatch to the various dispensaries. Should 
this arrangement be considered unadvisable, I beg to recommend that 
medical stores be supplied to native doctors on indent direct from the 
depot, as I am unable to carry on the duties efficiently with the present 
staff. 


No. 4131, dated Fort William, the 14th December 1871. 

Prom—A. Mackenzie, Esq., Junior Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal, 

To—^The Commissioner of the Burdwan Division. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. XT, 
dated the 11th instant, and enclosures, and in reply to inform you that 
the Lieutenant-Governor sanctions the emffioymont of six native doctors 
and six compounders in the district of Burdwan for the purpose of 
affording medical relief to the sick suffering from fever in that district. 
The Inspector-General of Hospitals, Indian Medical Department, will 
be instructed to send at once these medical subordinates with a sufficient 
supply of suitable medicines and medical comforts, including rum. 
Dr. Brown will also be instructed to depute at once two qualified 
sub-assistant surgeons to help the Inspecting Civil Surgeon. The 
services of Assistant Surgeon, Thomas Robinson, have already been 
applied for, and that officer has been directed to proceed at once to 
Burdwan and act imder the orders of the Civil Surgeon, Dr. Elliot. 
His Honor also sanctions the purchase of clothing, or such other articles 
as may be absolutely necessary in affording reKof to the sufferers. 

2. With the exception of Dr. Robinson’s salary, which will be 
borne by Government, all expenses in the shape of salary and personal 
allowances, travelling and contingent expenses, incurred by these 
medical officers and subordinates, cost of medicines, purchase of medical 
comforts, clothing, &o., will be met from the Burdwan Epidemic Relief 
Fund. 

3. I am to add that Dr. Payue, the Acting Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner, will shortly visit the affected tracts. 


No. 960, dated Fort William, the 27th December 1871. 

From—Dr. J. C. Brown, Inspr.-Gonl. of Hospitals, Indian Medical Dept., 

To—The Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal, in the Judicial Department. 

I HAVE the honor to submit, for the information and orders of 

His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, the documents marginally 
enumerated, concerning the serious out¬ 
break of fever at present prevailing 
in the zillah of Burdwan. 

2. I desire more particularly to 
solicit the orders of Government as to whether medical aid is to be 


Copy of a report, dated 24th December 
1871, on the present state of the Bnnlwnn 
district, by Deputy Inspoctor-Gciieral of 
Ilospit^, G. Bannders. 

Copies of memorandum No. 3601, datixl 
26th Decemlter 1871, from Dr. Saunders, 
and enclosures. 
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supplied to Burdwan in addition to what has already been done in this 
diction. 

<■- 3. The report of the Deputy Inspector-General shows to what 

'extent the emergency has been met, and impresses a conviction that 
any additional efforts which it is possible for the Medical Department 
to make will fall very far short of the necessities of the case. 

4. The Civil Surgeon’s demand for three medical oflScers and 
ninety native doctors is entirely beyond my powers. All the circles 
of medical superintendence in the presidency have been drained of 
supernumerary native doctors for this emergency, as well as for the 
Lushai expedition, and now none are available. Several men have 
been specially entertained for duty in Burdwan, and the only expedient 
which I can now suggest is temporarily withdrawing compounders from 
the dispensaries of neighbouring zillahs. This will incommode these 
dispensaries, and the men so obtained will be of comparatively small use. 

5. There are also at the Medical College Hospital six supernu¬ 
merary sub-assistant surgeons whose services might be made available, 
but it is foimd that these subordinates are not so useful as native 
doctors. 

6. If the Government desire it, I shall continue to send all the 
medical aid which I can command to Burdwan, and report from time to 
time the extent to which I am able to do so. 

7. All the authorities agree in urging the importance of distribut¬ 
ing food and the clothing to the sufferers, and I entirely concur in the 
necessity of providing mese important aids to medical relief. Indeed, 
I consider them quite as essential in the treatment of the sick as 
medicine. 

Fort WiUiam, Deputy Impector-Oeneral’i Office, Mth December 1871. 

On account of the increase of sickness in this zillah during the 
past and present month, I again visited Burdwan on the 20th December 
to make necessary enquiries into the disposition of the subordinate 
medical officers now at work there, and to make myself informed 
generally of the state of public health in the district, as indicated by 
recent reports to my office from the Civil Surgeon. 

As far as I could ascertain, there has been a very considerable 
increase of sickness in the district generally, during November and tho 
present month; and if the police and other reports which I have made 
myself acquainted with be at all reliable, then a large section of the 
population throughout the district is prostrated with fever, and of these 
large numbers die. 

Dr. Elliot has visited many parts of the zillah, and sd has Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon Deehobundho Dutt, and the foregoing estimation 
of the extent and spread of the disease is in harmony with their ideas 
and the experience which they have gained 

I had a long conversation with the Magistrate yesterday; and 
as the Officiating Sanitary Commissioner was here also, I discussed tho 
question with these gentlemen, with a view to ascertain if any, and 
what measures could M resorted to under the emergency to meet the 
demands which this exceptional state of affairs necessarily makes on our 
attention and our capabilities. 
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I have perused a copy of a letter which Dr. Elliot has forwarded 
to my office, hut which had not reached me when I left Calcutta 
(annexed hereto); and after all I have seen and heard, and after perusing 
the police reports that came in whilst I was there, I am of opinion that if 
it is desired by Government to give as efficient aid to all the zillah 
populations who are now suffering from this fever as where we have 
medical subordinates at work, then 100 native doctors, with six sub¬ 
assistant surgeons of experience as inspecting officers, should be 
distributed over the district at once. 

To give an idea of the fatality which attends these fever cases, 
I wiU state what came under my observation on the 21st at the village 
of Mahachanda, distant about eight miles from the civil station. A 
large crowd were present, attending the dispensary which has been 
established there, and amongst these were some of the more wealthy 
inhabitants of the village, and these positively assured me that out of 
a population of about 600 persons living in Mahachanda, 100 had 
died of fever since October, and chiefly during November and 
December. 

As a rule, it is the poorer section of the village communities who 
suffer most severely and die, for wherever the previous condition of 
the individual has been one associated with great distress or even 
privation, the incidence of the fever is exceptionally severe, and once 
prostrated by disease, he never rallies unless food and clothing, in 
association with medical relief, be at hand. 

It is for this reason that no effectual system of treatment can be 
pursued that is not supported by liberal donations of food and clothing 
to all those who are now suffering so severely from disease in this 
zillah, and thus the matter becomes a very serious one both in an 
administrative sense and financially. 

A letter is now before me from Sub-Assistant Surgeon 0. N. Biswas, 
dated Cutwa, 11th December, in which he says the people “have been 
debilitated a great deal from repeated attacks; they are mmost reduced 
to skeletons; the poor class are suffering much, and this is owing to 
insufficiency of food and want of clothes. The well-fed, weU-lodged, 
and well-eared for, have suffered very little; the mortality was amongst 
the poor class; and many are suffering from congestion of the spleen 
and liver, from repeated attacks of fever, owing to their depraved condi¬ 
tion and extreme prostration of strength.” Again, “some arrange¬ 
ments are absolutely necessary for feeding the poor and helpless people, 
without which medicines will be of no effect.” 

This officer has himself been very ill, and I am about to relievo 
him from his charge. 

The foregoing description is a fair average account of the condition 
and utter prostration of a large section of many of these village 
communities, and I agree with the Sub-Assistant Surgeon that no amount 
of medicine will stay the hand of deatl^with these poor people unless 
food and clothing be liberally distributed, and that, too, through a large 
extent of the thanas in this district. 

In 1868-69 the scenes witnessed in and around Burdwan city can 
never be forgotten by those who witnessed them. I believe that every 
individual of the poor Hindoo communities and castes, and all tlie 
poorer Mahomedaus, suffered at that time from the disease, and that 
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great numbers died at the time. Those who partially recovered suffered 
again in 1869-70, and of these a proportion only died, as food relief 
■ ■went hand in hand with the medical officer’s assistance. Those who 
benefited by such relief have, however, been again attacked this year, 
having been rendered doubly liable to the invasion of disease by a 
debilitated condition, resulting from previous attacks, and these only 
will live on so long as they are watched and fed and clad during the 
sickly season. 

The poor creatxires attending the dispensaries crowded roimd me 
yesterday, begging in most earnest terms for clothing of some kind and 
for blankets. The municipality of Bnrdwan are procuring blankets, 
and distributing them; but this should have been done a month ago, 
and must be continued year by year, as long as the poverty of flie 
people is such as to predispose them to suffer m an exceptional manner 
from the exciting causes of this disease. 

I need not here allude to the views which I have held on the 
nature and origin of these fevers in Burdwan district, as they are fully 
detailed in the reports which I have submitted to the Inspector- 
General’s office. I may, however, briefly state that the disease itself, 
the circumstances under which it arises, and the conditions under which 
we find it existing, are, I believe, precisely those which 1 have so care¬ 
fully detailed in my reports. The mortality which attends the advent 
and progress of the malady is dependant also on those faulty hygienic 
states which are invariably associated with the poor in all countries, and 
which are here intensified by indifferent habits and modes of life in a 
climate which is especially trjring to them at certain seasons of the year. 

Mr. Metcalfe thinks two native doctors, with tliree medical officers 
to control them and direct and supervise their efforts, are absolutely 
needful; and these are at work in the different villages and thanas 
detailed in the annexed disposition return. Assistant Surgeon Robinson 
takes the Munglecote circle, and will proceed from post to post, inspect¬ 
ing the dispensaries located there and advising the native doctors 
as to modes of treatment and duties : Sub-Assistant Surgeon Deeno- 
bundho Dutt takes the Burdwan circle, and inspects the different 
dispensaries located within this part of the district; whilst Tara Pro- 
sunno Roy, who has just been relieved of duty at Satkhira, will inspect 
and advise in the dispensaries located in the Roynah circle. 

At the request of the Magistrate, and on my recommendation, a 
native doctor "^^l be attached to the Civil Surgeon at the station, to take 
charge of all supplies of medicines which arrive from Calcutta, and to 
distribute these to the native doctors at work in the district, keeping all ac¬ 
counts of the same, and submitting these to the Civil Surgeon as required. 

The food relief measures are initiated and carried out by the 
Magistrate under orders received from the Commissioner, but I have 
expressed to the former my opinion that it is absolutely necessary to 
fe^ and clothe the poor wherever medical relief is given, for without it 
no measure of success is likely to attend our efforts to check the heavy 
mortality, and I have impressed on the Civil Surgeon the necessity of 
bearing these matters in mind. 

I nave, since writing the above, had a conversation with the Magis¬ 
trate in reference to the distribution of disease in the Burdwan zillah, 
and he believes with me that 100 native doctors may be usefully 
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employed here; but as that is in every sense impossible now, he thinks 
that something may be done to utilize the services of native com¬ 
pounders who live about in the villages through the zillah, and who, 
he thinks, might be looked after by inspecting medical officers, I 
confess I do not see my way sufficiently clear in this matter, so as to 
help the people in the present emergency, and I- do not therefore recom¬ 
mend it for adoption. The fever is of a nature to require some skill 
in its treatment in the early stages, and this can only be done by 
educated subordinate officers. 

Dr, Elliot has asked for a second medical officer to take up and 
relieve him of the duty of coUecting and checking the returns which 
must be prepared at the different dispensaries now at work; and it is 
certain that with his work as Civil Surgeon, he has little leisure for 
such occupation. But I am afraid that the Inspector-General will 
scarOely sanction this addition to the zillah staff; and if a second medical 
officer could be spared, I think he should be deputed to the district to 
inspect and look after the dispensaries in the Roynah circle, in place of 
the Satkhira Sub-Assistant Surgeon, 

I took the opportunity, whilst at Burdwan, of visiting the sudder 
dispensary. It is in. charge of Bepin Beharry Dhole, a young Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon, who is temporarily attached to it whilst Deenobundho 
is inspecting the epidemic dispensaries. This lad is clever and willing, 
tiying to do his best, and does that fairly well; but he has not been 
careful enough to keep his pilgrim patients from defiling the floors of 
the hospital. Poor creatures, suffering from scorbutic diarrhoea and 
dysentery, will not ^t up on a cold morning to visit the latrine unless 
they are looked carerally to, and in this case the result was the presence 
again in this hospital of that filthy fcecal smell which was one of the 
chief causes of its unpopularity two years ago. I directed the Civil 
Surgeon to supply himself with carbolic acid and McDougal’s powder, 
BO as to purify the wards and to enable him to keep them in a more 
cleanly state in future. 

I visited the jail also, and found, out of a strength of 241 
prisoners, 53 in hospital suffering from intermittent fever and enlarged 
spleen, and 40 on the convalescent list. There was not a single healthy 
man in the jail in n^ estimation; and making every allowance for the 
prevalence of fever, 1 think the condition of these prisoners indicates 
something wrong in the Burdwan jail economics. Dr. Elliot has some 
suspicions also, and will keep a watchful eye on the jailor’s proceedings 
in future. It is certain that the men were all in fair condition on the 
9th ultimo, and it is scarcely possible that fever alone could have pro¬ 
duced such an un favorable condition as that noticed by me in men well 
housed and fed on the jail scale, if all had been as it should have been 
during Dr. Elliot’s absence from the station. Dr. Elliot has complained 
very much of the native doctor’s conduct during his absence. 

I solicit the Inspector-General’s approval of what I have done in 
the distribution of the native doctors, and in allotting certain duties of 
supervision to the superintending medical officers at work at Bui-dwan. 

I saw Mr. BucUand this morning,* and ho had perused a copy of 
^ . Dr. Elliot’s letter of the 18th instant 

to my uddi’ess. The Commissioner is 
of opinion that more native doctors should be sent, and I would back 
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the application most strongly, if I had men to send; but I can only 
now calculate on three sub-divisional native doctors in addition to those 
at present at Burdwan, and I must await definite orders on this subject. 

G. Saunders, 

Deputy Impector-Qeneral of Hospitals. 


No. 492, dated Burdwan, the 18th December 1871. 

From—D r. J. Elliot, Civil Surgeon of Burdwan, 

To—The Deputy luspector-Qeneral of Hospitals, Presidency Circle, 
Calcutta. 


In continuation of my No. 453, dated 8th instant, I have the honor 
to inform you that since the submission of last report there has been 
no abatement of fever either in town or district. New oases prevail in 
villages lying to the north-west of the district, in sub-division Bood- 
bood. Reports regarding it from aU quarters are so general, that it 
would be difficult to say where the disease is not. The same type of 
fever prevails throughout, with urgent congestive complications at first, 
and enlargement of spleen and liver afterwards. 

On the 12th instant I proceeded to Chukdighee, fifteen miles south 
of Mymaree station, thana Selimabad. 

On thelSth I visited the villages as per margin on the western bank 
„, „ . of the nver Damoodur. After minute 

Sree Kriatdpore, inspection, having viBited ITOm house 

Baja Bampore, &c. to house, I saw upwards of 300 people, 

all sick, in different stages of the disease. Many were prostrated by 
fever, others were in great debility and poverty, eking out a miserable 
existence without proper nourishment, covering from cold, or care of any 
kind. In one village I only found two people who had not suffered 
from fever. The mortality has been, and is still, very great. I have 
deputed a native doctor with medicines to the spot. 

The zemindar* promised me in writing Es. 150 for the purchase of 
.quinine for the good of his village. 

• Dwar anat i r. money is to be paid to the Magis¬ 

trate, on receipt of which I shall send a large sryply of quinine from 
the Government stores for sale in the distrid;. The native doctor has 
orders to take a supply of rum, s^o, and other necessaries, and will 
supply milk, &c, to the destitute. Tmds have been placed in his hands 
for this purpose by order of the Commissioner of the Division. 

On the 14th I visited Targram and a number of villages to the south 
of Chukdighee, in company with the Mi^trate; about two-thirds of 
the population are said to have died—^1 should take one-ha^ to be a 
nearer calculation. Few children had been bom since thb disease 
commenced. 

People complained bitterly of the treatment they received at the 
ChukdigW dispensary. 

The Sub-i^istant Surgeon is lazy, trusts to his compounders, 
who purchase and expend, at the zemindar’s expense, enormous 
quantities of European medicines, and do no good. They are both in 
extensive private practice. Stops have been t^en to put a stop to this, 
with the concurrence of the zemindar, who spares no expense. * 
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The Sub-Assistant Surgeon should he removed, and a better man 
sent. Copy of my remark on visiting the dispensary shall be 
submitted as soon as received. 

There are now 15 dispensaries for the treatment of endemic fever 
in town and district, besides the Government institutions at sudder 
station and sub-divisions, also Maharajah’s dispensary in the city. 
One hundred more would not be sufficient, if it is raally the intention 
of Government to attempt, to cope with the disease. Three European 
medical officers of experience, with 30 native doctors each, all working 
hard, might afford perceptible relief, but the present staff is a mere drop 
in the ocean—the good they do does not extend beyond the villages in 
which they labour. Zemindars should be roused into action, money should 
be collected from them, and medicines purchased for the poor. I believe 
that many zemindars would contribute willingly if personally spoken 
to on the subject. Food-reliefs should be established when required, 
under proper supervision, on a scale sufficient to meet the emergency. 
Sub-Assis^t Surgeons passing their time in idleness, while thousands 
are dying all round them, should be punished and dismissed, and the 
working men encouraged. The whole scheme should be entered into 
vigorously and systematically, with a large and efficient staff working 
under the orders of a committee, one member of which should be a 
medical officer who has local knowledge of the district. 

The temptation offered to native doctors on small salaries, by 
placing funds m their hands to purchase food, will prove too great for 
most of them, and no benefit will result, for the food will never reach 
the poor for whom it is intended. 

The native medical officers in charge of dispensaries in towns and 
suburbs are working hard and doing rem good. I may say the same 
of most of the others who ore within reach. 

The Sub-Assistant Surgeon at Ailoky has a small daily average, 
though sickness is great in his neighbourhood. He is unable to submit 
returns. Of the two Sub-Assistant Surgeons lately sent, one arrived with 
fever and is still sick. The other is a fever subject, has attacks about 
three times in a month, and is debilitated in consequence. 

The food-depdts are working well, and more should be established. 


No. 383, dated Burdwan, the 28th December 1871. 

Memorandum by—C. T. Buckland, Esq., Commissioner of the Burdwan 
Division. 

CoFY of Burdwan Magistrate’s letter No. 198P of the 16th instant, 
together with this office reply. No. 366, dated 2l8t idem, forwarded to 
the Secretary to the Government of Bengal for information. 


No. 198P, dated Camp Roynah, the 16th December 1871. 

From—C. T. Metoalfd, Esq., Magistrate of Bmdwan, 

To—The Commissioner of the Burdwan Division. 

I HAVE the honor to report for your information that on the 13th 
instant I arrived at Selimabad village, with a view to enquiring regarding 
the violence of the epidemic fever along the banks of the Damoodur 
and the villages within thana Eoynah. 

c 
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2 . I foTind that the fever had visited with severity the villages of 

Koshagori, Soldo, Ajapore, Bainean—both Chotto and Baro—and 
Nursingpore, but the violence had passed after lasting three years, 
leaving an emaciated and unhealthy population with spleen disease and 
other sequelte of fever. There are still daily deaths, but the people 
seemed more hopeful of the coming year, whilst lamenting the 
depopulated state of their villages. ^ 

3. At Selimabad there has been heavy mortality; houses have 
been abandoned. The village is one of the dirtiest in the district, and 
the supply of drinking water abominable. Immediately behind the 
thana there is an old badshahee tank, the property of Government, filled 
with rubbish and weeds, and surrounded by jungle. 

4. I would ask your sanction to an expenditure of Es. 500 from 
savings of the ferry fund for its restoration. The sale of timber on its 
banks will fetch about Bsi. 60, and fisheries, when cleaned, at least 
Us. 40 per annum. On remonstrating with the villagers on their 
defective drinking-supply, they begged that this particular tank might 
be renovated, as it had once been the best drinking source in Ihe village. 

5. There is stiU a good deal of sickness in Selimabad. I saw 
some very hopeless cases ; but the tide has turned, and the violence of 
the epidemic passed to the western side of the river. 

6. I also visited, in company with Dr. Elliot, the villages of 
Sreekistopore and Jot Joyram. The mortality here maybe safely given 
at 10 annas of the population. In one house where we held enquiries 
there had previously been 40 inmates, there were now 7. In another 
house, whidi previously contained 17, there is now left one. The survi¬ 
vors looked miserably HI, all the young children had died, and those 
that lived were diseased. 

7. These latter villages are close to the Chukdighee charitable 
dispensary, erected and endowed by the late Saroda Persaud. The 
villagers complained they had received no benefit from the charity, and 
apparently h'^ ceased going near it. Amidst aU the sickness there 
was an average of 6 in-patients and 46 out. 

8. The complaints were in detail as follows:— 

That good medicine was given to those who could pay for it, bad 
to the poor; that no attempt was made by the Sub-Assistant Surgeon to 
enquire into their cases, but they were hurriedly dismissed; that he was 
frequently absent on his private practice, and that they were kept 
waiting for hours unattended to. 

9. All these allegations Dr. Elliot and myself after enquiry believe 
to be true. On holding a committee of the dispensary, and examining 
the accounts, we discovered, first, that there are two compounders, both 
of some education and intelligence; that all (viz., sub-assistant surgeon, 
two compounders) these persons were engaged in private practice; that 
one of the compounders residedwith the Sub-Assistant Surgeon, and that 
the expenditure of drugs was, for the attendance, preposterous. Besides 
the Government stock, we were asked to believe that from Bs. 30 to 45 
in European medicines were monthly expended on the few patients. 

10. The Sub-Assistant Surgeon took upon himself the respon¬ 
sibility by saying that he kept the medicines himself under lock and key, 
and is therefore responsible for the imdue waste that has token place. 
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11. The oommittee recommended to the manager the dischai'ge 
of both compounders, and the future indent for medicines from the 
Government stores. 

12. The conduct of the Sub-Assistant Surgeon, a Government 
servant, seems to me most reprehensible. Living in a locality where 

^hundreds were dying, he never seems to have offered them the smallest 
assistance or medical aid outside the walls of the charity. He has 
brought the place into discredit, allowed medicines either to be wasted 
or sold or used up, and that not in the interest of the charity. He 
deserves the severe censure of his department, if not some substantial 
mark of itft displeasure. 

13. The violence of the fever about Ohukdighoo also has passed 
to the western side. Dr. Elliot visited several villages and found the 
opidemio most violent. In one village there was scarcely a healthy man. 
The name of this particular village is Jot Sreeram, and it is proposed to 
establish a native doctor and dispensary in the Public Works bungalow 
with the permission of that department. 

14. This will be central for all the villages grouped along the 
Damoodur bank opposite Lall Kulna. 

15. Baboo Dwarka Nath Hitter, a resident at Sreekistopore, offered 
to subscribe Rs. 150 for medicines, and to contribute towards a dispensary 
if his neighbours would assist j this they have declined to do. The 
above amount wiU, however, be expended in quinine, which has been 
indented for. 

16. I parted from Dr. EUiot at Chukdighee and crossed the river, 
visiting the villages of Sreekistopore, Rajarampore, Adampore, Tazpore 
Pepila, en route to Roynah. The fever was very bad in the two former, 
and the mortality great. These villages lie in a narrow strip of high 
land, immediately on the banks of the Damoodur, and their water-supply 
is excellent. Whether the mass of the villagers use the river-water is 
doubtful. 

17. To the west lies a plain of several miles of open country. 
The first village I went into was Adampore, and I was struck by the 
healthy appearance of the villagers, who were reaping. I gathered from 
them that, though they had suffered during last year, the epidemic 
was now worse than previously, and siokness mcreasing; that the deaths- 
within the last two yeara have been from fever about twenty only. 

18. Another long stretch of plain, with an abundant harvest 
standing uncut, lay between Adampore and the west village, Tazpore. 
Near tms village I also remarked the healthy look of the villagers, but 
learnt that they had been hired and imported from the western portion 
of IndoBS to reap the harvest, receiving 4 annas per diem, besides two 
rations of food. 

19. Approaching the villi^e, signs of funeral pyres were 
abundant, some still burning. The villagers told the same stoiy m 
at Adampore, viz., that their village had mtherto escaped, but that in 
September symptoms of fever broke out, and that it was increasing in 
violence. 

20. The villagers, taking mb for the Civil Surgeon, begged that 
I would visit and prescribe for their sick. I entered severm houses. 
In one there was a group of women seated round a dying woman, 
evidently of the well-to-do class of villagers. She was, I fear, past 
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bttman aid, the family evincing great distress. Within an hour after 
leaving tWs village I was attacked with the regular symptoms of 
Isnrer—nausea, ague, and violent headache. 

21. It is perhaps imneoessary to give further details. Eo 3 uiah, 
Pollashon, Pashindah, Barpore, Kumarpore, are all suffering severely, 
and the death-wail is to he heard on all sides. 

22. I had intended visiting OoohaJun and the villages to the 

I, south, hut hearing that the Jehanabad 

*' ■ Deputy Magistrate was expected there 

to-morrow,* I have directed him to report on the state of the fever. 

23. The arrangements for Eoynah, that I would propose are as 
follows:— 


Has been sent. 
Ditto. 


One native doctor to be stationed at 
Sreekistopore. 

One native doctor to be stationed at 
Pollashon. 


If these two men, with a compounder each, move about the villages 
in a circle of five miles, they will be of the greatest benefit to the people; 
and, with the Sub-Assistant Surgeon at Akloky, ought to suffice for the 
more immediate wants of this thana. But they must be not only here 
but throughout the district under European medical supervision. If 
the Government are unable to supply the necessary staff, I would 
suggest the employment of one or two European executive officers, if 
they can be spared from elsewhere, to see that me subordinate medical 
agency at least dispense the medicines with ordinary energy. 

24. It is quite clear to me, after the experience of the last three 
months, that without such supervision any arrangement or organization 
must fail—medicines will be improperly dispos^ of, those that can 
pay will be treated, whilst the indigent will be neglected, false returns 
will be prepared, and itinerant visits will never be made. 

25. under European medical supervision the available medical 
staff might be vastly strengthened by utilizing the compounders found 
practising in every village. These men, having served for a short time 
in dispensaries, set up as practitioners, and have some knowledge of 
dispensing medicines. I met and conversed with several, and they 
admitted that they dosed under apprehensions, not understanding the 
nature and strength of the drugs they employed. Quinine is apparently 
given by them in any and every stage, without reference to the state 
of the patient, thereby often increasing congestion. Quinine, brandy, 
and sago, seem to me always available "within a short distance; and if 
the compounders received a little professional advice, also the treatment 
to be pursued, they might no doubt do a great deal of good, without 

expenditure to the relief fund, the viSages where these men ai-e 
being well able to pay them. 

26. I have made the drinking-supply a special subject of enquiry 
in each village. The filthy state of tanks defies all description. The 
villagers complain that, however willing to have them cleaned, the}' can 
get no laborers—all are either sick or dead. This evil is daily increas¬ 
ing. A law seems to me urgently re(|uired to enable district officers to 
set apart tanks for drinking purposes in villages. Although the villagers 
admit such a necessity, they avow they have no internal cohesion suffi¬ 
cient to enforce such a practice, and that unless the Sirkar interferes 
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they must die. At both Selimabad and Boynah I was asked to interfere; 
at the former, the inhabitants have taken up the idea that all the tank- 
water has become hot, and therefore unhemthy, except one, where they 
both drink and bathe, and also defceoate on the banks. Out of Bengal 
Proper, a Magistrate’s order setting apart a village tank would of it^lf 
be sufficient authority; but I fear that here, without a penal clause, the 
order would not only be disobeyed, but liable to immediate reversal on 
appeal. 

Further reports on the medical requirements of the Culna sub¬ 
division and thanas IndOss and Khundghose will follow. 


No. 366, dated Burdwan, the 21st December 1871. 

From— C. T. Bockland, Esq., Commissioner of the Burdwan Division, 
To—The Magistrate of Burdwan. 

I HAVE the honor to acknowledge, with many thanks, the receipt 
of your letter No. 190P, dated the 16th instant, and to communicate 
the following observations:— 

2. I should be glad to be informed what provision has been made, 
or is to be made, for the relief of the sickly inhabitants of the villages 
of Mashagorie, Solda, Ajapore, Boro and Ohoto Banean, and 
Nursingpore, mentioned in paragraph 1 of your letter. 

3. With reference to paragraphs 2 and 3, Fhave to .request that 
you will submit a separate application for the excavation of the old tank 
at Selimabad, to enable me to obtain the sanction of the Department of 
Public Works. As the work cannot be done for two or three months, 
I beg that you will bo good enough to satisfy yourself most carefully 
that the tank is really the property of Government, and that no claimant 
will hereafter arise to bring an action for damages or any other demand 
against Government. It will also be necessary to send an estimate of 
the cost of excavating, the tank, based on certain calculations of the 
work to be done, and to show from what item of saving of the ferry 
fund it can be met. 

4. With reference to the remarks in paragraphs 5 and 6, it is to 
be presumed that the mortality has been spread over a series of years, 
and that you are not referring to. the mortality of the last two or three 
months. It is very melancholy to find that wie charitable dispensary 
at Ohukdighee has so totally failed to perform the duty exacted of it. 
As the supervision of the dispensary is with the Medical Department, 
I request that you will have the^odness to desire the Civil Surgeon to 
report the case to the Inspector-General of Hospitals, with a view to the 
adoption of proper measures against the Sub-Assistant Surgeon and the 
other incompetent officers attached to this institution. It is also desirable 
that you shoidd communicate to the zemindar your sense of the abuses 
of his charity which have been permitted to exist before his face. 

6. Beferring to paraCTaph 12,1 beg to observe that if a native 
doctor is not available for wie proposed dispensary at Jot Sreeram from 
among those already sent up, you will be good enough to request the 
Civil Surgeon to get another man at once, and to apply separately for 
sanction to his entertainment, and to the requisite supplementary expen¬ 
diture and medicines. 
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6. I request that you will have the goodness to obtain the sub¬ 
scription of Ks. 150 from Baboo Dwark Nath Mitter referred to in 
paragraph 14, and spend the amount in purchasing quinine without delay. 

7. Your remarks in paragraph 15, regarding the state of the 
health of the inhabitants of Sreekistopore and other villages, seem to 
show that the fever visits the people impartially, and without any regard 
to the good supply of water which they have within their reach. 

8. With regard to the arrangements for Eoynah, proposed in 
paragraph 22,1 understood that the six native doctors appli^ for by 
you in your office No. 188, dated the 9th iifstant, were intended to 
provide for these villages, and I beg that you will report if they have 
been deputed there, or if you still want more men. I beg also to 
intimate that Dr. Robinson, an English Assistant Surgeon, has been 
already sent up to Burdwan by Government at my request, and I hope 
that his supervision of the subordidate medical agency wUl suffice to 
meet your requirement. If anything further is needed, I shall be 
happy to ^ply to Government. 

9. You are requested to bring to the notice of the Civil Surgeon 
the suggestions oontained in paragraph 25 regarding the strengthening 
of the medical staff by utilizing the services of the native compounders, 
and providing them with simpe instructions. 

10. With reference to paragraph 25 of your report, I beg to 
obseirve that the subject of the necessity of legislative enactment attach¬ 
ing penal oonsequenodS to disobedience of the orders of District Officers 
setting apart village tanks for drinking purposes will be brought to the 
notice of Government; but unfortunately the natives themselves will 
show the stroimest opposition to any such attempt at legislation. In 
the meantime I would advise you to issue perwanahs to the zemindars 
and putnidars and other influential persons, desiring them to name, and 
set apart, a tank in each village, as it is evidently their intent that this 
should be done, and the villagers will probably comply ■with their order. 


No. 4360, dated Fort William, the 30th December 1871. 

From— A. Mackenzie, Esq., Junior Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal, 
To—The Commissioner of the Burdwan Division. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your endorsement 
No. 383 of the 28th December 1871, regarding the fever now prevailing 
in Burdwan, and in reply to request that you will be so good as to 
convey the Lieutenant-Governor’s thanks to Mr. 0. T. Metcalfe, 
Magistrate of Burdwan, for his personal exertions in visiting and 
reporting upon so many of the affected -villages, suffering though ho 
is from fever himself. It is due apparently to Mr. Metcalfe’s careful 
enquiries that the shameful misconduct of the Sub-Assistant Surgeon 
and compounders attached to the charitable dispensary at Chukdighee 
has been brought to light. 

The Lieutenant-Governor considers it desirable that a further and 
fuller enquiry, formally conducted, should be held into the conduct of 
these men, and with this view I am to request that you will call 
upon the Magistrate to submit, in communication with the Civil Surgeon, 
a joint report as to the extent to which the charges preferred against 
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the Suh-Assistant Surgeon and compounders are established. If there 
are any grounds for accepting the charges of mercenary and improper 
conduct attributed to those officers by the villagers, you are authorized 
to remove them from the dispensary, and to direct them to proceed 
to sudder station, and there await the orders of Government. 

Your further orders, in respect to the other points raised by the 
Magistrate of Burdwan, meet with the Lieutenant-Governor’s approval. 


FEVER IN HOOGHLY. 


No. 363, dated Burdwan, the 14th December 1871. 

Fi-om—C. T. Buckland, Esq., Commissioner of the Burdwan Division, 

To—The Offg. Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Judicial Department. 

I HAVE the honor to submit, for the information of the lieutenant- 
Govemor, copy of a letter. No. 336 of 9th instant, from the Magistrate 
of Hooghly, regarding the progress of the fever in that district, and the 
measures which have been taken to afford relief to the people. 

2. There are altogether six native doctors and one Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon specially employed in the interior of the district in contending 
with the fever. The Sub-Assistant Surgeon is the officer belonging to 
the new dispensary at Jehanabad, but as there is also a native doctor 
there, it has been thought advisable to employ him with an itinerant 
dispensary in the intenor of thanas Jehanabad and Goghat. 

3. The fever in Hooghly has not been so bad or so fatal as in the 
district of Burdwan. I have had a long discussion with the Civil 
Siu:geon this morning, and he is able to assure me that the fever is 
decreasing in every direction. What is now most needed is nourishment 
and raiment to enable those who are very poor to regain their 
strength. The Magistrate is out in the district, and I do not know 
what sums he has hitherto advanced on this account; but I beg that a 
cheque for Rs. 500 on the Burdwan Fever Fund may be sent to me as 
soon as possible, to enable the Magistrate and Civil Surgeon to keep the 
native doctors supplied with the means of providing food and stimulants, 
and clothing to those who absolutely need it. 


No. 336, dated Hooghly, the 9th December 1871. 

From— P. H. Pellew, Esq., Officiating Maigistrato of Hooghly, 

To—The Commissioner of the Biudwan Division. 

I HAVE the honor to report that, from enquiries made by the police, 
as stated in my No. 293, dated 1st November 1871, it appears that 
fever prevails to a considerable extent in all the thanas of the district 
except Serampore. 

2. In thana Hooghly old fever and spleen is more prevalent than 
last year at the same season. 

3. In thana Bansberiah there is new as well as old fever; the 
deaths are few. 

4. In Pundooah there is no new fever, but oldfever is very prevalent. 
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6, In Bulagnrh fever is very prevalent, and of a mortal type. A 
^native doctor has been sent there, and I am about to visit the thana 
with another native doctor. The fever is doubtless owing to the 
inundations. 

6. In Serampore there is no fever. In Bydabatty it is very 
prevalent, as also in Kristonacore. Two native doctors have gone to 
these thanas. In ChunditoUah there is slight fever only, and in 
Hurripaul it is prevalent, but there is a dispensary of which much use 
is made. 

7. In the thanas of the Jehanabad sub-division, whilst Ohunder- 
kona is suffering as is usual, or little more than is usual, at this season, 
Jehanabad has been very severely visited. The police report that there 
is fever in every village. It is, however, chiefly old fever, though 
many deaths are caused by it. In Goghat it is of a similar type, but 
less widely spread. A Sub-Assistant Surgeon, with an itinerant 
dispensary, has orders to move throughout these thanas, whilst two 
native doctors are also stationed at the worst sites. 

8. I hope to be able to visit Bundooah, Dhunyakhally, Hurripaul, 
Kristonagore, and Khanakool, as well as Jehanabad and Goghat, at some 
time or another during the next month. I hope I shall then be able 
to report on improvement. 

No. 4236, dated Fort William, the 19th December 1871. 

From—S. C. Baylet, Esq., Offg. Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal, in the Judicial 
Department, 

To—The Commissioner of the Burdwan Division. 

I AM directed by the Lieutenant-Governor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter No. 363 of the 14th December 1871, and, in 
compliance with your request, to forward herewith a cheque for Rs. 500 
on the Burdwan Division Epidemic Relief Fund, in order that the native 
doctor now employed in the Hooghly district may be kept supplied with 
the means of providiim food, doming, &o., to the sick poor who may 
absolutely need it. The native doctors employed in this work should 
be closely supervised to see that they actually spend the money on the 
sick poor. They should, if this is not already done, keep detiiiled 
accounts, showing each person relieved, how, and to what extent. 


No. 394, dated Burdwan, the 30th December 1871. 

From—C. T. Bookland, Esq., Commissioner of the Burdwan Division, 

To—^The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Judicial Department. 

In continuation of my letter No. 363, dated the 14th instant, I 
have the honor to forward copy of a letter No. 342, dated the 16th 
idem, from the Magistrate of Hooghly, reporting on the state of the 
fever in that district. I beg to observe that Mr. Pellew, by the kind 
assistance of Dr. Thompson, the Civil Surgeon, was enabled to go 
about the district with a native doctor attached to his cainp, and it 
may safely be accepted that the sickness in Hooghly is decreasing, 
and, fortunately, it appears to have been not by any means so fatal 
this year as in the district of Burdwan. 
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No. 342, dated Camp Bhastarah, the 16th Deoemhor 1871. 

From— F. H. Pellew, Esq., Officiating Magistrate of Hooghly, 

To—The Commissioner of the Burdwan Division. 

I HAVE the honor to report that I have in my tour visited thanas 
Bansberiah, Bulagurh, Pandooah, and part of Dhnnniakhally, and 
have made enquiries into the health of the people. My enquiries have 
been made by visiting the ^ople in several villages, as e.g., Bansberiah, 
Noasorai, Dhurmodaha, Bulagurh, Somrah, Sreepore, Gooptiparah, 
Ichapore, Digrah, Pandooah and its vicinity, Boinchee, Juhera, 
Obhirampore, and Bhastarah; secondly, by questioning the chowkeedars 
when assembled for inspection ; thirdly, by visiting Government and 
private dispensaries and medicine shops. I have also been accompanied 
on tour by a native doctor with a supply of medicines, which are freely 
distributed to all. 

2. The result of my enquiries is that the sickness is everywhere 
decreasing in the thanas visited. In Pandooah it has never been 
severe, and has greatly decreased; in Bulagui-h there was much sick¬ 
ness a month ago, but the people are recovering ; in Bansberiah there 
was considerable sickness, but it is disappearing. Dhunniakhally, as 
far as regards its northern portion, has never been unhealthy. 


No. 394, dated Calcutta, the 30th December 1871. 


From— Dr. A. J. Payne, Officiating Sanitary Commissioner for Bengal, 
To—The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Judicial Department. 


I HAVE the honor of reporting, for the information of the Hon’ble 
the Lieutenant-Governor, that on the 18th instant I left Calcutta for 
the purpose of visiting the fever-stricken districts of Hooghly and 
Burdwan. 


2. On my arrival at Hooghly I ascertained from the Commissioner 
and the Civil Surgeon that the fever was declining both in the neigh¬ 
bouring villages and the interior of the district, with the exception only 
of Jehanabad, which place could be more easily reached from Burdwan. 
It was determined therefore that I should inspect a number of places 
where the disease had been very prevalent, which lay at short distances 
from the station, in preference to occupying the time at my toposal by 
a longer journey. Accordingly, in company with the Civil Surgeon, 

Hr. Thompson, I visited the places 
named in the marmn. 

3. Everywhere the fever was abating. 
Although in some of these neighbour¬ 
hoods it had been very prevalent, it 


Bhagung, Ehamarnarab, Bansberiah, 
Banilel and Kcata. The jail, police linoa, 
civil hospital, and main Bazar, Mungultolly, 
Chinsnrah, Tolahfutali, British (Jhander- 
nagor, Khoosgungo, Katgolab Qh&t, 
Dhurrumpore. 


was not generally regarded as haying been so fatal as in 1869. The 
features and the effect of the disease were those which have been fully 
described in previous reports. The enlarged spleens, the dropsical limbs 
and the pallid, bloodless condition of many of the sufferers, left little 
ground to hope that death could be long deferred, or to doubt the 

d 
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oliaracter of the malady. It was gratifying, however, to listen to the 
terms in which the people mentioned the timely aid they had received 
this year. Without being questioned on the point, they spoke freely 
and gratefully of the early medical treatment afforded to them as the 
reason of the diminished fatality of the sickness, and frequently recurred 
to it in the conversation I held with them. This was particularly the 
case at Katgolah Ghfit, from whence I learnt that some of the most 
alarming newspaper accounts of the fever had emanated. 

4. At one place only, where there was a temporary dispensary, 
was it said that the daily number of attending patients was on tlie 
increase. There it was noticed that the cases wore more or less chronic, 
and further enquiry brought out the fact that the distribution of efficient 
remedies and of good food and clothing was rapidly becoming more 
known (it was an outlying dispensary), and that the larger numbers 
merely represented the sick of a daily enlarging area. The dispensary 
had been in existence about a month, 

5. In the town bazars and throughout the villages, oven in the 
narrow byways, a high degree of cleanliness prevailed ; there was not a 
foul sight or smell to bo found. To say that jungle grows about the 
houses, that dwellings are clustered roimd small ponds in which the 
water is now scanty and looks unclean, that the banks of the ponds are 
covered to the water’s edge with vegetation, which in well-favored 
localities would be described as luxuriant, but in the presence of disease 
must be considered rank, is merely to say that the broad features of an 
ordinary Bengalee village were not wanting here. It must be added, 
however, that the more noxious belongings of such places in general 
were conspicuously absent. The ponds were not mere shelving hollows 
where water had lodged, and the receptacles of all excreta and refuse 
matter from the houses. They were clean cut little tanks with margins 
nearly perpendicular, shaped out and cared for by the municipality, and 
the appearance of the water was merely that which follows of necessity 
on evaporation and vegetable growth. Moreover, these villages were 
all within easy reach of the river, and river water was used for domestic 
purposes by the inhabitants, who were well acquainted with the tide 
period, at which alone the river water is good. 

6. I am well aware that this is not a description of an ordinary 
district village. It may not be true of any single remoter place where 
the fever has been most destructive, but it is important in estimating 
the influence of the more obvious superficial conditions of insalubrity, 
in causing this fever, to note that it prevails in places where there are 
no such conditions, and where, as far at least as the surface of the 

g oimd and the habits of the people are concerned, sanitation has not 
en neglected. 

7. It was remarkable also that whenever enquiry wad made into 
the classes of people who suffered most, there was but one answer—^rioh 
and poor had suffered in equal proportion. Among the dispensary 
patients this point of course was not illustrated. Food, stimulants, and 
clothing were with them an essential part of treatment; indeed, they 
constituted the whole of it when the stage had passed at which quinine 
is effective. Necessarily also when fever had carried off the working mem¬ 
bers of many families, destitution was one of the early consequences of 
the disease ; but nowhere was there evidence that scarcity of food was 
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in any way connected with the first appearance of the sickness. That a 
mala..ous fever may first attack weakly and ill-fed members of a com¬ 
munity need not be doubted, and that its fatality will, in given cases, 
in some degree be determined by the previous condition of the person 
attacked, is equally certain ; but this is very far from conclusive of a 
want of nourishment as a primary cause of the disease, and the fact 
attested by all the officers whom I met, that the people of Hooghly and 
Burdwan have of late years been in much better circumstances than 
formerly they wore, makes it necessary to look elsewhere than in the 
general physique of the population for the true cause of the present 
state of the districts 


8. Another point very noteworthy among the events of this season 
is, that several villages formerly severely visited, have now escaped with 
little or no sickness Of this Pundooah is an example. Nor has the 
disease this year shown the same disposition that was evident in 1869 
.'o infest the bank of Mak to the comparative exemption of places 
listant from water-courses. I could not ascertain that any material 
difference was observable in this respect. 

9. Passing on to Burdwan, I kept in view the same object which 
had guided me in Hooghly, namely, to learn by observation and 
enquiry how the events of the current season are bearing on the several 
hypotheses that have from time to time been put forward in explanation 
of the origin and character of the fever. 

10. The names of the places visited in this district are given in the 

^ , I , , margin. They are all at short distances 

Kliazeehaut, Kartirapookur, Lakoodee, » "it,* /.• tir i. i 

I’aharpore, Deoratikree, Mirzapore, Kun- irom tills Station, Manachana the 
< iiun Nagur, Mahachand, Bi^^gah, furthest, being distant Only eight miles, 
llarckcela, Golahaut, Rungporo, Hdpoor. HoOghly, the mol perfect 

cleanliness was observable, but there was the important difference that 
there was no broad river to furnish drinking water; small and gradually 
drying tanks and ponds being the only available resource. The numerous 
dispensaries and food depots were in active work, and evidently in the 
full appreciation of the people, but the complaint which oppressed the 
officers was, that there were not enough of these, and that all the 
medical resources at the command of Government would fall far short 


of what was required to diminish the frightful mortality which had 
not yet begun to abate in the district. The particulars of the medical 
work already accomplished will have been fully reported by the Deputy 
Inspector-General of Hospitals, with the designs which have been 
formed for extending it. I confine myself to stating the conclusions to 
which, in my opinion, past and present events point as to the origin 
and means of prevention of the fever. 

That a fatal fever has of late years become endemic with seasonal 
outbreaks of extreme severity over a large tract of country, which 
includes districts formerly among the healthiest in the provinces, and 
that the fever, though traceable in the local history for many years as 
an influence of varying but moderate intensity, has only of late assumed 
a devastating character, points forcibly to some change which has been 
gradually at work in the physical condition of the tract, and is oom- 
monsurate in extent, or nearly so, with the prevalence of the sickness. 
As observation proceeds in successive years it will no doubt be proved, 
as it is already sirongly indicated, that all attempts to localize the 
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causes by comparing the results in different spots within the infected 
tract lead only to inadequate views of the magnitude of the evil, and of 
the scale on which preventive measures to he effective must be applied. 
A crowded or dirty village here, and poverty and foul drinking water 
there, may, and doubtless do, by predisposing the human system to .any 
taint that may threaten it and impairing its resistance, determine in 
some degree the local features of the disease when it comes ; but if such 
things be held up as the cause of the specific fever, contradiction will 
arise in the history of other years when places similarly predisposed are 
less severely visits, and of other places simultaneously visited vith no 
such predisposing cause. It is necessary to regard the circumstances of 
the whole tract affected and to treat such local things as incidental and 
capable of influenci|ig only the incidence of the fever among classes and 
places. 

With this view a cause sufficiently wide and potent is not far to 
seek. It is one which has already been brought to notice by medical 
officers, and with peculiar force by Dr, Smith, the Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner, and one which I venture to think the events of each succeeding 
year tend more and more to bring into absolute demonstration, viz., the 
gradual conversion of a well-dramed, healthy, and prosperous tract of 
coimtry into the condition of the Lincolnshire fens of many years ago, 
with a sub-soil water-lodged and exhaling marsh poisons for the popida- 
tion to absorb. 

11. It needs butlittle penetration to see that the people are suffer¬ 
ing from the disease which is well known in fenny regions, and from its 
equally well known accompaniments and consequences; nor can the dry 
appearance of the immediate surface soil be long a source of deception, 
for every wayside puddle shows that there is stagnant water within a 
foot of the surface even at this season of the year; and the general state 
of the sub-soil is a matter of necessary inference. So far the connection 
between the state of the ground and that of the people is obvious enough, 
and the remaining point for enquiry, viz., the manner in which tto 
state of things has been brought about, is scarcely less clear from the 
reports of the engineers who nave surveyed the fever districts. That 
there has been gradual silting up of the natural drainage outlets, is an 
established fact. It is on record that some of the water-courses, which 
now are unequal to the drainage of the fields or their banks, were 
formerly navigable by large vessels; and that the progress of this evil 
should have been greatly accelerated by the Damoodur embankment, is 
but a natural result of intercepting the mass of water which annually 
scoured the channels and maintained their depth. An opinion prevails 
on the spot that the embankment through other means has caused the 
fever. It is thought that a healthy influence in the annual supply of 
fresh water by inundation, filling the tanks and cleansing the lands, 
has been lost, and that the fertilizing effect of the river silt is removed, 
to the impoverishment of the land and of the people ; but these two 
beneficial agencies are indirect in their relation to malarious disease, 
and it is not necessary to include any such in estimating the effects of 
embanking the river, for by the more mechanical process of scouring 
the channels the inundation must have without doubt provided that for 
want of which the districts are now to all appearance suffering gradual 
depopulation. 
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FEVER IN BUEDWAN, 1873. 


Dated the 23rd July 1872. 

RESOLUTION—By the Government of Bengal. 

Read— 

A letter No. 367, dated 6th July 1872, from the Commissioner of the 
Burdwan Division, submitting a review of the fever relief 
operations in the district of Burdwan, from the outbreak of the 
fever in July 1871 to May 1872. 

1. The Lieutenant-Governor is glad to believe that 
as regards the season which has passed,' and the assistance 
which has been rendered to those suffering from the effects 
of the fever, all that was possible has been done. It is very 
consoling to know that there is now a lull in new cases, but 
the Government must necessarily look with much anxiety 
as the season advances to see whether the fever breaks out 
virulently again, and must make all preparations to cope 
with the disease. No aid has therefore been even tempo¬ 
rarily withdrawn, but on the contrary improved supervision 
has been provided, and the large body of medical officers 
now in the district are doing what they can to raise thh 
general standard of health. 

2. Six elephants have been lent by the Government of 
India for the use of the supervising medical agency. A 
sufficient supply of quinine has been indented for, and bark 
from the cinchona plantations at Rungbeo has been sent to 
bo tried as a decoction. The Medical Department will be 
again instructed to strain every resource to supply good 
men in case of further outbreaks, and in the meantime the 
services of the young supernumerary sub-assistant surgeons 
are being utilized. 

3. His Honor observes that as regards the causes of 
the disease and its ultimate prevention there is still a 
mystery; but while several reports on the drainage of 
various parts of the district are under consideration, a 
comprehensive survey of the country, with a view to map 
out the whole system of drainage, has been undertaken by 
the officers of the Irrigation Department, who are now 
levelling it with a view to placing beyond doubt the exact 
physical facts. 

4. In event of a fresh outbreak, tho question of funds 
must demand very serious attention, as the expenses are 
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already very heavy, and the Government of India has not 
yet given any grant-in-aid for this purpose. The Lieutenant- 
Governor, however, does not doubt that the public will be 
liberal, and that from some source money will be forthcoming 
■ to meet such great and indubitable suffering. 

5. The acknowledgments of Government are again 
especially and most fully due to Mr. C. T. Metcalfe, the 
Magistrate of Burdwan, for his great and self-denying 
services during the epidemic. The Lieutenant-Governor 
cannot too often express his appreciation of Mr. Metcalfe’s 
energy and devotion while himself suffering severely from 
the attacks of fever. 

6. To Dr. Jackson, the Sanitary Commissioner, Dr. Elliot, 
the late Civil Surgeon of Burdwan, and to Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon, Denobundho Dutt, the acknowledgments of Govern¬ 
ment are also due for their exertions to provide for the relief 
of the sufferers; as well as to all the other officers who have 
done their duty under such trying circumstances. 


No. 367, dated Burdwan, the 6th July 1872. 

From— C. T. Buckland, Esq., Commissioner of the Burdwan Division, 

To—The Offg. Secy, to the Government of Bengal, Judicial (Medical) 
Department. 

On the receipt of yoiu No. 2039 of 13th May, I requested the 
Magistrates of Hooghly and Burdwan to send me with the least prac¬ 
ticable delay a complete and concise review of the fever relief operations 
in each district. I requested that the report might embrace a notice of 
every topic connected with the fever during the past season, and I 
desired the Magistrates also to put forward any suggestions that they 
might wish to offer regarding the conduct of operations for the relief of 
the sick and needy during the coming season 

2. I have now the honor to submit in original a report, No. 205, 
dated 28th ultimo, from Mr. Metcalfe, the Magistrate of Burdwan, in 
which that officer has given such a very complete description of. the 
proceedings in connection with the fever last year, that he seems to have 
omitted only one thing which I am now bound to supply. Mr. 
Metcalfe has omitted to state that he himself and his servants suffered 
most severely from repeated attacks of the fever, and notwithstanding 
all the danger and discomfort which thus attended him, he persevered, 
whenever and so long as his health permitted, in his exertions to 
provide for the relief and comfort of the sick and suffering people. 

3. Mr. Metcalfe has borne testimony to the eminent services of 
the medical officers. Dr. Jackson, the Sanitary Commissioner, and of 
Dr. Elliot, the late Civil Surgeon of Burdwan. I have already reported 
to Government the high opinion which I entertained of Dr. Jackson’s 
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services in expressing my wish to see the report, which I presume Dr. 
Jackson has submitted to Government, as to the results of his observar 
tions and experience; and I can hardly add anything to what I have 
already stated, officially and demi-oifioially, as to the value of the 
services of Dr. Elliot, whoso life was almost sacrificed to the fever in 
the discharge of lus arduous duties. I have also had occasion to repre¬ 
sent the meritorious services of Sub-Assistant Surgeon Denobunimoo 
Dutt, who has been worn to a shadow by his exertions and sufferings 
from repeated attacks of fever. 

4. Into the history or causes of the fever it is not my intention to 
enter. The lengthy quotation which the Magistrate has made (para¬ 
graph 63) from the report by Dr Elliot will be found to contain a much 
more valuable opinion than I could hope to offer. I understand 
that Dr. Jackson’s opinion agrees very much with that of Dr. Elliot, 
and, as usually happens, the more experience and opportunity of obser¬ 
vation each officer enjoys, the more careful he is not to commit himself 
to any theories as to the causes. There is an old report in the Asiatic 
Society’s Besearches of about 1805 by a learned Dr. Balfour, who 
studied and propounded what he called the “solar-lunar” theory of the 
causes of fever in Bengal; but, except that it shows that fever prevailed 
very extensively in Bengal nearly a century ago, there is little to be 
learnt from the theory of the learned doctor, although he seems to have 
enjoyed the patronage and assistance of Lord Teignmouth and the 
other leading officials and non-officials of the day. As Mr. Metcalfe 
has concisely remarked (paragraph 64), “ theory has failed to suppress 
the fever.” Ever since 1 joined this division in 1869, it has been my 
endeavour not to seek for theories, but to contend with the enemy in 
the field. 

5. I have waited as long as possible in the hope of receiving a 
complete report from the Magistrate of Hooghly. Mr. Pellew sent in 
a brief report on the 8th ultimo in reply to my call, but it was so want¬ 
ing in pairticulars that I was obliged to call on him for a further report. 
As I am now going away on leave, my successor will have to forward 
the report of the Magistrate of Hooghly., 

6. I have only to add that I have no new measures to recommend 
in addition to the system hitherto in force, and which must be continued, 
that a dispensary shall be established wherever the prevalence of the 
fever in any village, or cluster of villages, renders it necessary and 
desirable. It is to be regretted that wo cannot obtain more supervising 
power from experienced English medical officers, but it is almost impos¬ 
sible to obtain the services of officers having the experience and know¬ 
ledge of the native character and language that would be so useful. If 
any one has observed how difficult it is to get his private servants, or 
the people who come within his immediate influence at a sudder station, 
to tahp English medicines properly and regularly, and to submit them¬ 
selves to reasonable treatment, he will easily conceive how much of the 
effect is lost when medicine is given to a set of ignorant and doubting 
people in the villages, who probably do their best to destroy the 
valuable properties of the English drugs by combining with them (as 
they fancy) the prescriptions of the kobirajes or the wise and aged 
women of the village. I3ut it is our duty to persevere in spite of every 
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difficulty and discouragement, and the only reward that is to be expected 
is in finding that expressions of gratitude and satisfaction on the part of 
the people to whom relief is afforded are becoming more numerous. 


No. 206P, dated Burdwan, the 28th jTune 1872. 

From—C. T. Metcalfe, Esq., Magistrate of Burdwan, 

To—The Commissioner of the Burdwan Division. 

In reply to your letter No. 265, dated 21st ultimo, I have the 
honor to forward a report on the fever relief operations in this district, 
embracing the period from the outbreak of the fever in July 1871 to the 
end of May, 

1. I have had in view in this report, without entering into 
unnecessary particulars, to give a general review of the operations of the 
last six months. 

2. An apology is also due for the apparent delay in the submis¬ 
sion of the report, but I had called for from the police, and had hoped 
to have been able to submit, a statistical table showing the proportion 
of deaths to the population, as taken at the recent census. Another 
cause which has helped to delay this report has been ill-health since the 
first week in this month. 

3. I had also hoped to have obtained from the police stations 
information regarding the advance of the fever and the places where it 
gradually broke out, but the result of these enquiries has not been 
satisfactory, and the information i&primd facie inaccurate and valueless. 

4. I cannot perhaps preface this report better than to quote the 
opening paragraph of the Government resolution of the 9th of January 
1872. 

5. “ The fever, which has for more than ten years past been 
“ raging in the districts on both sides of the Hooghly, has during the 
“ past tmee seasons chiefiy shown itself in Burdwan and Hooghly. 

6. “ In 1869 it broke ITut with great violence in the town of 
“ Burdwan, and afterwards at different places in both districts; the 
“ number of persons attacked was very large and the mortality lament- 
“ ably heavy. 

7. “ The fever did not again show itself with anything like the 
“same virulence until July 1871, when it once more broke out within 
“ the municipal limits of the town of Burdwan. 

8. “ Native doctors with medicines were promptly placed at the 
“ disposal of the municipality, but the disease went on spreading within 
“ the town, and additional medical assistance had soon to be afforded, and 
“ food-dep6ts established for the relief of the sick, as the majority of 
“ those attacked were so debilitated by the fever of previous yeara that 
“ they broke down at once under the attack, and were too poor to procure 

assistance and food for themselves. 

9. “ In Burdwan no less than nine special dispensaries have been 
“ established, four in the town, and five in the district; while a European 
“ medical officer andtwenty-twosub-assistant surgeons and native doctors 
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“ have been despatched to the aid of the civil surgeon, and are now 
“ doing what they can to reKeve the people and check the disease.” 

10. This resolution was penned in January 1872, and it is neces- 

. ,, • T , sary to revert to what the state of the 

fever was m the previous year. On 
the 24th of July 1871 a communicfition was received from the civil 
emgeon, intimating the re-appearance of the fever in the town, and 
urging on the Municipal Commissioners the expediency of adopting 
measures for the relief of the suflerera. This communication was 
treated by the Magistrate, as Chairman of the municipality, and at a 
special meeting it was determined to open two dispensaries at Sankaree- 
pokur and Kamirhaut. Towards the close of August the fever broke 
Goda. I Kajirbere.- very potently in the western 

Lakoordi. | Rajegunge. suburbs 01 the town, especially m tfliB 

Kotalhaut. parts marginally noted. This led to 

the opening of a dispensary at Kanchunnuggur. On the 13th of 
September two food-dep6ts were opened in connection with these dispen¬ 
saries, and a visiting native doctor was entertained to attend the more 
sickly in their homes. Towards the close of September the Kanchun¬ 
nuggur food-depfit being badly attended was removed to Kazirhaut. 
SuWquently, the relief operations, both medical and food, were extended 
on th#2<3th of November to the Kattrapottah mehal, where great sick¬ 
ness wiis prevailing. 

11. At the latter end of September I took charge of the district, 

, ,,, , . c , , and it is no exaggeration to say that 

at that time almost every human 
being resident in the town was more or less affected by fever. In the 
public offices, clerks and amlah, as well as higher officials, were suffering 
from repeated attacks, and many were quite prostrated and unfit for work. 

12. On one occasion I received letters from every official subor¬ 
dinate to myself placing themselves on the sick list. 

13. The district police were utterly prostrated. Scarecrows of 
constables were to be seen stalking about unequal to any duty. Men 
were fit for work one day and laid up for five or six. 

14. The unfortunate jail darogah and the whole of his family 
were for weeks sufferers. The jail hospital was filled to overflowing, 
and the prisoners, if any, that actually escaped the fever became weak 
and bloodless, with every appearance of scurvy. The most miserable 
objects were to be seen attending the dispensaries for food and medicine. 

15. In the earlier pari; of October the civil surgeon, who had 
suffered most severely from the effects of the epidemic, took leave, and 
left the district on the 13th of October. One European, a Mrs. Gisborne, 
had already succumbed to the disease, and her husband was nearly at 
death’s door. The sickness was prevalent throughout the East India 
Railway Company’s premises, and several had to leave the place as the 
only chance for their lives. Households were without servants; the 
municipality without sweepers or scavengers. Many ludicrous scones 
arose nom the helplessness of persons suffering from the epidemic. A 
criminal tending the constable in whose custody he travelled. A jail 
darogah carried about to his emrent duties in the arms of his warders; 
whilst from the interior of the district -came lamentable accounts of 
fever-stricken villages. 
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16. Nearer to Burdwan it was found necessary to open a dis- 

_. ... pensary at Serai Tikur and Mahatta. 

wpsMuries open . Accordingly, opportunity was taken of 

the timely arrival of two hospital assistants on the evening of the 
4th of November to post them at the above villages, and the itinerant 
sul^assistant surgeon, who had been employed within the municipality, 
was ordered off to Mahachanda to open out a dispensary there. 

17. The Deputy Magistrate of Outwa, Baboo JogessurMookerjea, 
also reported that great sickness prevailed at Mungleoote. He was 
directed to remove his head-quarter dispensary temporarily from Cutwa 
to Mungleoote, and direct the sub-assistant surgeon to give such relief 
to the nei^boring villages as he could till further aid should arrive. 

18. Later m the month a pressing demand for assistance was 
received from Ausgram, which was forwarded on the 18th. The 
following dispensaries were by this time at work ; 


Within the miiniciimlity . 

Akloky opened since July 3lst... 
Serai Tikur „ „ Nov. 6th... 

Mahatta „ „ „ 6th... 

Mungleoote „ „ „ 9th... 

Ausgram „ „ „ 18th... 

Mahachanda „ „ „ 23rd... 

Chukdighee charitable dispensary ... 


Total 


11 


On the 13th of November Dr. Elliot returned from leave. 

19. Whilst every exertion was being made to meet the demands of 

the fever-stricken villages in the Bur- 
dwra and MnngleooteanaB.x»l.taoa 
circles, a report was received from the 
sub-assistant surgeon in charge of the Akloky dispensary, suggesting 
that it should be either closed or transferred, as there was little or no 
sickness. This statement was the more remarkable in the face of the 
police reports that fever was increasing every day in violence; and in 
order to test the truth of this assertion, sub-assistant surgeon, Deno- 
bundhoo, was at once ordered off to enquire and report 

20. So far from the sub-assistant surgeon’s report being found 

true, the condition of the southern 
■ tract may be summed up in the follow¬ 

ing words: viz., that the whole of South Burdwan presented one 
uniform and lamentable scene. With some few exceptions, whole 
villages were utterly prostrated and suffering from the debilitating 
. effects of fever. 

21. It was further shown that large rice fields intervened in this 
part of the district between each village. Roads there are none, not 
even village tracks. The country is intersected by nullahs. All these 
local features added to the difficulties of the sick and weak attending 
merely central dispensaries. 

22. The result of the sub-assistant surgeon’s enquiries were 
reported in this office No. 188, dated the 9th of December, in the 
following words: “ The fever has for some time past been increasing in 
severity. I had hoped, and indeed been led to expect, that with the 
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approach of the drier weather muoh of the severity of the disease would 
have abated; this hope has not been realized, and it becomes necessary 
again to ask for the services of more native doctors.” 

23. The Government promptly responded to this call, and in their 

„ ^ , ..... No. 4131, dated I4th of December, 

sanctioned carte blancae the purchase 
of clothing and other necessaries for the sick. It was becoming d^y 
more apparent that, in order to supply aid efficiently, the operations 
must be largely extended, and to effect anything like red good to the 
community, it would be necessary to establm dispensanes in every 
second or third village. 

24. With a view to obtaining greater local knowledge of what 

•Prom Dr. Elliot, Civil Surgeon of ^I 

Burdwnn, No. 492, dated 18th December. started Off lOr the SOUthem portion Of 

j Magistrate of Burdwan, No. 198, district. The results of ourinspec- 
(ifttcd 16tu l/6C6iD06r 1871* $• 

non were lully detailed m the reports* 

submitted to Government. 

Dr. Elliot ■writes Since my report of the 8th of December 
, there has been no abatement either 

in town or distnot; new eases preraal 
in villages lying to the north-west of the district. In Bood-bood sub¬ 
division reports of the prevalence of the fever are so general that it 
would be difficult to say where the disease is not. The same type of 
fever prevails throughout with urgent congestive complications at first, 
and enla^ment of spleen and-liver afterwards. 

Dr. Elliot further reported:—“ On the 13th of December I visited 
the villages Sreerampore, Sreekristopore, Eajahrampore. After minute 
inspection, having visited from house to house, I saw upwards of 300 

S le, all sick in different stages of the disease. Many were prostrated 
fever, others in great debility and poverty eking out a miserable 
existence, "without proper nourishment, covering from cold, or care of any 
kind. The mortality has been, and is still, very great.” 

25. As fast as the native doctors arrived or locally could be 
entertained they were deputed into the interior On the 20th of 
December the Deputy Inspector-General of Hospitals paid his second 
visit of inspection to Burdwan. He found that there had been a con¬ 
siderable increase of sickness in the district generally during November 
and December ; that the food and clothing were essential in association 
with medical relief for the treatment of the sick. 
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26. At the latter end of December the more fever-stricken portions 
* no 1 M u of the district had been divided for 
the purposes of supervision into three 
circles, and the eleven dispensaries opened up to the 23rd November had 
expanded into the following 21:— 



Native Doctor. 


Snperinteiidinff 
Medical Officer.. 


1. Hnmcipaiity 

2. Ditto 

S. Ditto 

Bnrdwan Circle ...\ leraieUku*? 

Mahachaiida 
I’allasee 
^ Guletaee 


Boynah Circle 


Roynah 

Meral 

Di^Igram 

Polashone 

Aklo^ 

Jote Sreeram 
Kbuudyhoee 


r Mnnftlecote 
I Danihaut 
Mi^lecote Circle... ^ Ausgram 
Arore 
Mahatta 


Unnoda Persad Day 
Poomo Chnnder Smi 
J odoonatb Bliattaoharjce 
Lnchmee Pruaad 
Shahabuddin 
Chundro Kishore Roy 
Raj Ooomar Gboee 
Dwarknath Gboae 


Nobin Chundro Sen 
Rajklseoti Madnk 
Mohamed Tussil 
Pearee Lall Sen 
Qreesh Cbundcr Gonpto ... 
Vddoita Chuuder Muokerjoe... 


Sheik Fakir Mahomed 
Pearee Lall Sen 
Hatcm Ally 

Omesh Chundro Ooopto 
Mcer Warie Ally 


Sub-Asaistant Sur- 

g ion, Detiobundhoo 
ntt. 


Bnb-Anistaitt Siir- 
eoon, Tara Proeoiio 


! Assistant Surgeon. 
I Mr. Robinson. 


The following table wUl show the attendance at this period of the 
Attendance of patients. year at the vaiious circle dispensaries:— 


•SS S' S’ 

Name op nisPEBSABT. '9 g ig vc 

®| SS S.S 

|o p 


Kbuiidghose 
GulBhee ... 
Mahachanda 
8eraietikur 
Mahatta ... 
Akloky 
Aus{$ram ... 
Chariuk 
Daiiihaut ... 
Munglecote 


gPola^one. 

^eral . 

Pigulgram Bamnii 

Arore . 

Dharun . 




^ ’S S 

<0 eQ o 

m fd 

to . a . “ . 

Oh :§ h s 

’B.S 

a a Sa Ba 

®S ®| 

|i |« 



38 
3.80 
243 
SIO 682 
253 248 

136 242 


218 
210 
I 376 
16X 626 

'I.OU 
230 


27. In connection with the fever, on the 20th of December, 
, the Officiating Sanitary CommisBioner 

dJSKw??' Commissioner, inspected 

Burdwanand its neighbourhood, writing 
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on the causes of the fever. Dr. Paime in the 14th paragraph of his 
letter thus sums up“ It needs but little penetration to see that the 
people are suffering from the disease which is well-known in fenny regions, 
and from its equally well-known accompaniments and consequences. 
Nor can the dry appearance of the immediate surface soil be long a 
source of deception, for every way-side puddle shows that there is 
stagnant water within a foot of the surface even at this season of the 
year, and the general state of the sub-soil is a matter of necessary 
inference. So rar the connection between the state of the ground and 
that of the people is obvious enough, and the remaining point for 
inquiry, viz., the manner in which the state of things has fen brought 
about, is scarcely less clear from the reports of the enquirers who have 
surveyed the fever districts. That there has been a gradual silting up of 
the natural drainage outlets is an established fact. It is on recoid that 
some of the water-courses which now are unequal to the drainage of the 
fields or their banks were formerly navigable by large vessels, and that 
the progress of this evil should have been accelerated by the Damoodah 
embankment, is but a natural result of intercepting the mass of water 
which annually scoured the channels and maintain^ their depth. An 
opinion prevails on the spot that the embankment through other means 
has caused the fever. It is thought that a healthy influence in the 
annual supply of fresh water by inundation filling the tanks and 
cleansing the lands has been lost, and that the fertilizing effect of the 
river silt is removed to the impoverishment of the lands and of the 
people ; but these two beneficial agencies are indirect in their relation 
to malarious disease, and it is not necessary to include any such in 
estimating the effects of embanking the river, for by mere mechanical 
process of scouring the channels the inundation must have without 
doubt provided that for want of which the districts are to all appear¬ 
ances suffering gradual depopulation.” These words were penned in 
December, based on local impressions of the features of the district as 
they then exhibited themselves to Dr. Payne. 


28. I have now brought the narrative of aid operations to the 

„ , , , , , end of December, at which period the 

State of fever at close of 1871. j* _ uii • f a 

disease was still very violent; the 

mortality had been excessive, and those left were all more or less 

diseased and enervated, as far as this district is concerned, and so this 

cheerless old year passed away. 


29. It was now determined to hold more minute enquiry into the 

actual condition of the mofussil 


Scrntiny of vill^es by Magistrate aud 
Sanitary Commissioner. 


villages. With this object, in company 
with Dr. Jackson, I visited day by day 


a very large number of villages both on the southern and eastern 
portions of the district. We found a very large proportion of sidi in 
houses bedridden, who had no chance of ever seeing a doctor. Many 
were women, purdah nushins, others unable through sickness to visit 
the neighbouring dispensaries. 


30. In conjunction with Dr. Jackson, whose exertions in ascer¬ 
taining the extent of and prescribing for the sick were most meri¬ 
torious, information was daily sent to Dr. Elliot at head-quarters of 
the villages most requiring medical aid. 
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31. Dr. Elliot responded to these calls as fast as tlie professional 

men were despatched from Calcutta or 

Medical Department elsewhere. A centre store department 
had been organized at Burdwan, and 
as each native doctor or sub-assistant surgeon arrived he received his 
supplies and was at once posted to a village. 

32. As soon as it became generally known that the Government 

„ . were dispensing open-handed aid, 

a^phcations and petitions for the 
opening of dispensaries came pounng in from all quarters, some to my 
office, others to the civil surgeon. Bach case was separately dealt with, 
and the actual requirements of each village enquired into by local 
inspection either by the sub-divisional officers or one of the supervising 
medical surgeons. This led to a far wider ran^e of medical aid, ana 
at the latter end of January forty-five dispensaries were working at an 
estimated monthly expenditure of Rs. 4,696-8. 


Centre store 
tirgHniHid. 


«F * * ■ » m * 


33. It was found necessary in some localities to place dispensaries 
within a mile of each other, as both the Sanitary Commissioner and 
I found persons suffering from violent fever and others recovering, 
residing within half a mile of a dispensary, who had never sought 
or received medical aid of any kind. This was notoriously the case 
both at Ic/ibt Bazar and Kanchunnuggur in the town of Burdwan, and 
at Gopalbereh and the neighbouring villages in the Oochalun circle. 
In other places again, such as at Axloky, a neighbouring dispensary 
was found necessary in order to draw oif the press of patients from 
Akloky, where the numbers were so large that it was impossible for 
the sub-assistant surgeon to treat them properly. This clustering of 
dispensaries naturally gave rise to much consultation, but the arrange¬ 
ments first made were adhered to as affording the most efficient aid 
to the sick. 


34. The visiting from dispensaries to neighbouring villages was 
also insisted upon, but has, I fear, never been perfonnw in the way 
it should have been, and this notwithstanding the supervision to which 
the sub-assistant surgeons and native doctors had been subjected. 

35. The Medical Department are perfectly well acquainted with 
the shortcomings of the class of sub-assistant siirgeons and native 
doctors; serious notice of the conduct of the chief culprit has been 
taken, and I therefore do not propose further to enlarge on their many 
inic^uities. A very large portion of the work which has fallen on the 
Civil Surgeon in connection with the relief measures has arisen from 
the perversity and bad conduct of the class I have referred to. There 
are a few honorable exceptions. Towards the end of January the fever 
had abated. 


36. In my -reply to Commissioner, 
No. 34, dated the 30th of January, 
I reported as follows:— 

The fever is not so severe as it was in November and part of 
December, but a very large proportion of the population are still subject 


State of fever at end of January 1873. 
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to repeated attacks. Spleen disease is very general. I also offered 
the following observation, viz.:— 

There is a marked difference between the physical appearance of 
, , the people afflicted with fever, who 

reside near the Damoodur where there 
are no humh, and those who reside on the northern side where 
there are bunds, and that whatever the cause of the present fever, 
whether malarious, endemic, or epidemic, it is effected in greater or 
lesser degree by local causes, and that in those localities where water- 
supply is the purest, the fever seems to cause amongst the greater portion 
of the population lesser deterioration of physical strength. 

37. I arrived at the conclusion that in no place which I have 

visited in the district has the fever so 
w^rst locality, ti.e town of Burdwan deteriorating an effect as in and about 

the sudder station of Burdwan. I am 
satisfied that the chief cause of the excessive sickness and debility of 
the persons resident here is due to the impure and unwholesome water 
which they drink, although that impure water may not be the primary 
cause of the fever itself. 

371. In this month Baboo Bhugoban Chimder Bose, personal 
assistant to the Commissioner, was transferred to Burdwan to super¬ 
vise the food and clothing relief. On the 13th of September two food- 
depots had been opened within the municipality, and had been carried 
on under the supervision of the Municipal Commissioners and under 
the direct management of the Secretary to the Municipality. 

It had been strongly urged by the Medical Department that to 
r, , , give medicines to persons who had 

Pood.rel.ef system orgsn.zed. i^nsufficieut food tO nourish thm bodies 

was useless, and that medical aid must be supplemented by good and 
wholesome diet. The earlier operation on account of the food-depots 
may be the better detailed in the following tabular form:— 


Sankareepokur. Kazirhaot. Fatrapoltah. Total. 

Total attendance— 

# September ... 1,.362 384 1,746 

October ... 2,426 1,842 4,268 

November ... 2,496 2,490 162 5,148 

Daily attendance in average— - ■ 

September ... 76-6 21-7 . 97-3 

Octolw ... 78-26 69-33 137-59 

November ... 8302 83 34 200-02 

Total cost— 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

September... 127 1 0 69 8 0 . 186 9 0 

October ... 188 2 3 143 12 9 . 331 16 0 

November... 186 6 0 181 13 9 18 6 0 386 1 9 

Average cost per head— 

September... -015- 016 010 

October ... 013 013 . 013 

November... 012 012 019 014 


The total cost of the food relief from the commencement of the 
operations to the end of November amounted to Es. 1,075, and the 
expenditure had been hitherto home by the municipality; but at this 
point their resources failed, and the expenditure was henceforth borne by 
funds advanced by Government from subscriptions, &o. The following 
statement shows the subsequent operations of the municipal food-depdts:— 
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38. Baboo Bbugoban Chunder ■was reKoved of all judioial and 
revenue work and empoyed chiefly in visiting and opening food-dep6ts, 
1st, in the Mungleoote circle, and 2nd in the Bood-bood and Burdwan 
circles, ■with occasional ■visits to Sreekistopore. He was also employed 
in travelling through the centre of the district to ascertain if there were 
any places requiring aid to which none had been hitherto sent. 


39. At his recommendation several dispensaries were opened and 
„ ^. ct. food-relief started in conjunction ■with 

. ^ medical treatment. The dispensaries 

by the middle of February had increased to fifty, and many had 
been transferred from localities where the fever had abated and the 
attendance farther oif. 


Relief centres. 

ing relief centres:— 


40. In connection with these dis¬ 
pensaries there were working the follow- 


Eoynah Circle —Sreekistopore, Aosparah, Polashone, Gopalbereh, 
Bamoniah, and Akloky. 

Munglecote Circle —^Munglecote, Chanuk, Mahachanda, Kur- 
mun, and Falassy. 

Burdwan Circle— Katrapottah, Kazirhaut, Baldangah, and 
Seraietikur. 

Bood-bood Circle —^Bhalkee, Bood-bood, and Qulshee. 

These had come into existence as the demand was created. 


41. There had been some apprehension that they would be largely 
resorted to by all classes, even by those who were well-to-do; these fears 
were not realized. Experience shows us that even the poorer classes 
have the greatest aversion to partaking of cooked food when issued from 
a relief-depot, and that it is only when hunger pinches that they resort 

there. Childran* who have been 
* Of well-to-do persons. brought in the early mornings have 

* had milk offered to them, but the 

mothers have invariably declined, saying, I have a cow at home, why 
should she take milk here P 

42. Blankets were kept in store at each dopflt, and distributed as 
occasion called for. The medical officers in charge were authorized both 
to distribute and indent for more clothing as required. 

43. On the 28th of February your memorandum of the 27th idem 
was received, conveying to the Maharajah of Burdwan notice of the 
special satisfaction of the Government of India at the contribution, made 
by His Highness in furtherance of the relief operations, which notice 
was duly communicated to the Maharajah. 

44. Between the 15th of March and 20th of April, 108,661 per¬ 
sons sought relief at the dispensaries within the district. As compared 
with 114,042 in the month of April, the figures for which are given 
separately, many of these figures necessarily represent the some persons 
over and over again. Still the number above stated actu^y attended 
and received m^cine and advice. 

/ 
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Cirole. 

Pariod. 

Tots! number 
of persons. 

Period. 

Total number 
of persons. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Burdwan 

Maroh... 

S!,271 

April ... 

83,167 

893 


Munfflecote 

Ditto ... 

1S.254 

■cm!— 

17.677 

4,828 


Khnndgbose 

Ditto ... 

22.443 

Ditto ... 

H7»7 

2,864 


Ooohahm 

Ditto ... 

22,W3 


21,387 


686 

Buyiutli 

Ditto ... 

18,617 

Ditto ... 

17,114 


1,503 

Total 


108,681 


114,042 

6,381 

2,189 


During this period many relapses occurred, congestion of the liver com¬ 
plicating many of the cases. In several of the villages where it had 
completely subsided, the fever again broke out, though in a moderate 
degree, during the third and fourth weeks of March. Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon, Denohundhoo Dutt, who had experience of a previous year, 
was of opinion that the fever was worse during the present hot season 
than it was during the past season of 1871-72. Some new cases of fever 
were also observed in Digulgram, Gopalbereh, and Bamoniah, although 
on the nei^bouring villages none were reported. 

45. The Karolia dispensary was moved to Ausgram at Dr. Robin¬ 
son’s suggestion, and the sickness at Shor, a large village with 2,600 
inhabitants, and at Dignuggur, with a population of 4,000, were the 
special subjects of enquiry. The fever also during this period was occur¬ 
ring violently at Talit and in the neighbouring eighteen villages. At 
Potunda, Palta, Bhytia, great sickness prevailed. At Amrah dispensary 
there was an attendance of over 220 per diem. Patients coming from 
fourteen neighbouring villages. 

The following ^l^es also received special attention, and were 
reported on by Dr. Robinson and other superintending officers;— 


Bursool near Saktighur. 
Jowgram near Mymaree. 
Jabooie 
Bejoy 
Koochut 


I Approximate fourteen miles north-east of Burclwan. 

Twelve miles from Burdwan north-east. 

South of Burdwan. 


Sub-division Bood-bood. 


Digulgram 
Bhoonri 
Chalalpore 
Poorandagur 
Aral 
Kharo 

and many others. 

46. During the month of March 7,528 indigent sick were fed at 
the depdts, the average attendance being 262 per diem, at a cost of 
Rs. 487-0-7, at the rate of Rs. 15 per diem, of which Rs. 12 was for 
food, and Rs. 2 for establishment. The daily average cost was 111 pie 
per head, and the monthly expenditure Rs. 1-15 per head, of which 
Rs. 1-8-11 was for feeding, and 6 annas 4 pie for establishment. 

During the month of April 9,387 indigents were relieved at a cost 
of Rs. 652-l0-3j or Rs. 18-6-8| per diem. 

47. In this month a correspondence was carried on with the 

a, ... . , ,, ^ Municipal Commissioners’ office re- 

d4r " the checks to be placed on 

persons seeking food-relief, more parti¬ 
cularly within the town of Burdwan, with a view to prevent persons 
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capable of working from receiving gratuitous relief. The following 
rules were put in force:— 

1«<.—^Identification of each pauper by the headmen of the village, 
and certification that he or she was a propr object for charity. 

^nd .—Inspection by supervising medical officer, and the grant of a 
food ticket by him. 

Zrd .—The issue of food simultaneously with that from the Maha¬ 
rajah’s golabaree, the distance preventing the beggars who resort to 
the latter from again presenting themselves at the depots. 

48. For the mofussil depOts the system of food relief adopted was 
as follows:— 


The headmen of the village drew up a list of those known to be 

in actual want of food; in other words 
he!dme” li^d by labor, and being unable 

to labor, were deprived of the means of 
existence. Such persons received depdt tickets when sick from the 
medical officer and received rations. I found the system to work well, 
and far more satisfactorily than where the matter was left to the 
native doctor and the peon without any responsible agents. Stores 
of the best quality of rice and dhM were obtained from Calcutta and 
left in the custody of the village headmen. I have no reason for 
hinking that the trust was abused. 

49. The state of the public health had been gradually improving 
. . • .r 1 j throughout the latter part of the 

month of March and April. In the 
former month I reported on this improvement, attributing it chiefiy to 
the drier weather. The most wretched creatures, I wrote, are, however. 


still to be seen: women with shrivelled-up bodies and attenuated limbs; 
others with swollen feet and faces; others again whose mouths are in 
a state of ulceration. 


50. Amongst those seeking relief I find the following circum¬ 
stances to be very general: a woman with one or two children, the 
remnants of a family of the working class; the rest having ffied. 
Both women and children have suffered from fever and are debilitated. 


The sole chances of persons similarly situated rested in our food-dep6ts. 

51. In this and the following month accounts began to be received 

of fever in the still more western* 
* Fever had been reported in some in viU^geS of the district, and the Special 

Deputy Collector was sent out to 
enquire and report on Kastpore, Dharamtola, Shimshimi, Earanuggur, 
Vikrampore, Sharool, Durbarpore, where there had been seventy-five 
deaths. Balam, where 100 had died and 64 found sick. Adra, whore 
141 sick were found, and five deaths had occurred in one night. Shenda 
and Russickpore, Shikarpore, Goligram, and Bheddiah (on the rail) 
Shor, Dignuggur, and Balkee. To these relief was administered such 
as lay in our power. At Adra, Bheddiah, Shor, Dignuggur, dispensaries 
were established. 

52. In the northern portion of the district, i.e., in the Mungleoote 
or Cutwa sub-division, a general improvement in the health of the people 
was manifest. Dr. Jackson visited the greater part of the division, 
and, although finding a good deal of sickness prevalent, was of opinion 
that the type of the fever was not so severe as m the Roynah circle. 
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63. He commented on the jungly state of per^unnah Poorhus- 
thulee, a tract where the fever five years ago committed great havoc, 
and indeed, I may say, nearly dej^pulated the villages. 

54. Before closing this portion of my report, I wish to add a few 
, . lines regarding the mortality and its 

MortaUtyintownofBnrdwan. registration. The following statement 

will show the difference in population of the town of Burdwan 
between 1869-72:— 

Census. ' 



1869. 

1873, 

Total number of houses 

14,048 

17,631 

ar 1 f Adults 

Males ...[children 

16,867 

12,310 

7,380 

4,336 

T, , f Adults 

Females ...[children 

17,136 

12,772 

5,739 

3,269 

32,687 

Total population... 

46,121 


The result shows a numerical decrease in the population of the munici¬ 
pality during the past three years of about 13,000 persons, or taking 
births into calculation, say 15,000. 

55. For the mofussil villages, registrations have been attempt 
of the names of the parties dying, their residence, caste, (See. The 
pound mohurirs have been appointed registrars, and the village chow- 
keedar on giving his hazeree at the thana also gives information regard¬ 
ing the names and number of persons who have died within that week. 

The result of these figures is as follows:— 




Males. 

Females 

. Total. 

July 


... 372 

266 

638 

August 


... 608 

407 

1,015 

September 


659 

387 

1,046 

October 


... 1,189 

831 

2,020 

November ... 


... 1,733 

1,018 

2,761 

December 


... 2,258 

1,357 

3,615 

January 


... 1,306 

920 

2,226 

February 


... 791 

477 

1,268 

March 


... 982 

570 

1,552 


Total 

... 9,898 

6,233 

16,131 


In practice, however, the chowkeedar himself often falls sick or 
fails to inform Wmself of the actual mortality of the village, and many 
perish who are never registered. 

56. The subjoined is a comparative statement of sickness as shown 

„ , . . „ by the register of attendance during 

Further .mpruvementin May. 

register shows a satisfactory decrease of 9,824 persons:— 


Comparative Statement for April and May. 



Total of 
patients. 

Period. 

Total of 
patients. 

Increase. 

necrease. 

33.167 

17,677 

May 

26,741 

16,706 

— 

7.423 

1,871 

24,797 

911,887 

» 

29,628 

20,857 

4,831 

ft.80 

17,114 

M 

20,061 

2.047 


1U,IH2 

HI 

111,996 

7,778 

9,824 
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From all sides reports are received of the improvement in the public 
health: the cases at present treated are chiefly chxonio cases. 

During the month of May 8,948 indigent sick were fed; the 
average being 288 per diem. 

Li the month of April the average was 353; the cost incurred for 
the month of May aggregates Es. 417-11-10, at the rate of Es. 16-0-6 
per day, of which Es. 13-7-9 is for food, and Es. 2-8-9 for establish¬ 
ment. 

57. The amount of subscriptions realized have been separately 
notified. 


58. Although there is at present a lull in the disfease, I am appre¬ 
hensive of a further outbreak towards the latter end of July. 

59. To meet a possible increase of sickness, I am of opinion that 
blankets should be largely distributed in July to the poorer classes, and 
every dispensary should be well stocked with medicines in anticipation 
of the great demand which I fear will arise. 

As during the rains there is great difficulty in locomotion, I should 
request that six elephants from the Commissariat Department may be 
ordered to Burdwan for the use of the supervising medical agency. 

60. Before closing this portion of my report, I have to bring to 

„ ,, . , „ your favorable notice the assistance 

Favorable menhon of officers. j 


Jug^essur Mookerjee, Deputy Magistrate of Outwa, whose reports kept 
me fully acquainted with the outbreak in his sub-division, and who I 
found very active in visiting and reporting on the condition of. the 
people. Also from Baboo Protapnarain Sing, Deputy Magistrate of 
Bood-bood, who has lately given groat attention to the subject of this 
fever. From Baboo Bhugoban Chunder Bose, and Baboo Bogolanund 
Mookerjee who succeeded him, I received ready aid, and I have to record 
my satisfaction in the discharge of their duties. 

61. The services of the medical officers will doubtless be noticed 


in that department; but I cannot close this portion of my report without 
recording my sense of the loss the district has sustained in the transfer 
of Dr. ElUot, late Civil Surgeon, whoso organization of the medical 
agency was admirable. 

62. The subject of the possible causes and remedies of this destruc¬ 
tive disease have been so fully and carefully treated and described both 
in Mr. Adley’s, c.e., reports of the 25th of June and 10th of September 
1869, and Dr. Smith’s No. 253, dated 12th of May, published in the 
Government Gazette at page 412 of the 29th of Juno 1870, that any 
suggestions which I might offer would necessarily bo a mere recapitulation 
of those recorded by more able and soientifio writers. I am not aware 
that any action has hitherto been taken by Government on the common 
sense suggestions therein offered, viz., in deepening the beds of rivers 
and removing silts from the natural watercourses of the country; in 
regulating sluices in bunds; in legislating for setting aside village tanks 
for water-supply ; for the prevention of burials of dead bodies on the 
sides of tanks or in the bods of rivers ; for the proper disposal of the 
dead ; for the draining of railway cuttings, and to these suggestions 
it is difficult to add; but if practical acquaintance with the prevailing 
disease through a series of years and in (Efferent localities is at all likely 
to enable a professional man to arrive at any conclusion, the opinion of 
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Dr. Elliot, late Civil Surgeon of Burdwan, who has seen the disease in 
all its various stages in Jessore, Hooghly, and Burdwan, is fairly 
entitled to careful consideration. 

63. At paragraph 27 I have quoted at length an extract from 

Dr. Payne’s report, based on his ovm 

the district m the month of December. 
I would now quote Dr. Elliot’s very precise review of the conditions 
under which the present fever prevails 

“ It would appear to be no new disease that is now laying waste 
portions of the district of Burdwan; it is an exaggerated and congestive 
form of malarious fever, most frequently of the intermittent, but also 


of the remittent type, generally assuming the most intense and a 
splenic character in localities where the recognized predisposing causes 
of disease preponderate most. 

“ As outbreaks of the disease have from time to time occurred, it 
has been attributed at different periods of its progress to a variety of 
circumstances happening accidentally or simultaneously with the 
outbreak. 

“ Excessive falls of rain during certain seasons, want of sufficient 
rainfall during others, the cyclone in 1864, the famine in 1866, have 
each in succession been assigned as the predisposing cause in localities 
where their influence had been felt. Road, railway, and river embank¬ 
ments, changes in the course of large rivers, the silting and drying up 
of the channels of their tributaries, are thought to have obstructed 
drainage, and exercised a prejudicial influence on certain tracts by the 
retention in them of subsoil moisture and damp. 

“ Fever of the same type as that now prevalent had occurred 
during a variety of seasons before the cyclone or famine years. It had 
been prevalent in districts adjacent to Hooghly and Burdwan before 
the construction of river or railway embankments, and since their 
existence it has not been more prevalent in localities, the physical 
condition of which may have been affected and changed thereby, than 
in others many miles distant, where the same influence cannot have 
reached. 

“ The silting up of river and drainage channels is not new ; the 
process must have been a gradual one, and it does not appear that 
subsoil water is nearer the surface now than it had ever been. It has 
not been observed to have occurred in rivers of other districts over an 
area and proportionate to that invaded by fever; neither in the present 
instance has the outbreak confined itself to the area over which the 
exciting cause is supposed to have operated; for fever appears to be 
passing, or may have already passed, into villages of contiguous districts 
which are not inundated, and where the formation of the soil differs 
from that of Burdwan and other low-lying districts. 

“ The embankment on the Damoodur on the left side, has shut out 
the river from the tract of country to the eastward. IVom want of 
annual inimdation the water collected in tanks and ponds has not been 
changed, or the channels of streams and water outlets sufficiently 
Booured and cleansed. 

“ Fever prevails extensively ’at the present time in a tract of a 
country so oiroumstanoed, situated on the left bank of thq river 
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Damoodur, the physical conditions and drainage of which may have 
undergone a material change since the construction of the river embank¬ 
ment ; but the disease is equally prevalent in other localities- on the 

Thiai. not quite the fact, the .outhem opporite bank of the river whero the 
banks have silted, and there i* not the flow coimtry now relnains m the condition 
of water of former years. in -vsrhich it had ever been, ahd cannot 

have been so influenced. I refer to tracts included in the thanas of 


Selimabad on the left, and Eoynah, Indoss, and Khundghose on the 
right bank of the Damoodur. 

“ The physical condition of the country around Burdwan city and 
suburbs has probably been much altered by railway and river embank* 
ments. Disease has decimated the place for three years, but the out¬ 
break does not appear to have been in any way influenced by the altered 
condition of the tract, for sickness is hardly more prevalent in villages 
on the left, than in those on the right bank of the river, where fibe 
same obstruction to drainage and inundation from the causes mentioned 
does not exist. Other causes predisposing to disease, such as impure 
Water, damp, defective conservancy, &o., are very general in Bengal 
where the disease is and where it is not. It attacks with equal severity 
i.*., the Banka. villages On the banks of running 

' streams where water-*supply is good, 

and those in which it is most impure and unwholesome. 

“ With regard to food there is no reason for supposing that the 

Except in the matter of miik-dieeaee. Pppulation of Bui^wan were in worse 
The increasing demand for butcher’s meat, ClTCUmstanceS in this respect before the 

the increas^ cultivation,of the country, outbreak than they had ever been, for, 
destroying the fallows and grazing ground, yy- wycu, *ujl, 

have all tended to diminish very seriously With the exception of 1866, the CropS 
the supply of milk. been good, and rice everywhere 

abundant. 


“ The rich and poor have suffered alike; but the former, from 

being placed in more favorable condi- 
This is opposed to Dr. Smith’s, late tions, have fared better. In attempt- 

S-S S- «oc,ml fottl,e™alontbp«k 

attacked all alike, both rich and poor. of fever m this distnct, toO much 

importance must not be attached to 
mere local insanitary conditions. The type of disease is intensified 
by them when it occurs in localities where they predominate. It may 
be said that, as a rule, disease manifests itself with most virulence, and 
is generally attended with the largest amount of mortality,' when 
witnessed in localities in which insanitation, damp, and dirt are most 
apparent. This is not always the case, and in the history of the 
endemic now under report, it will be found that villages in which there 

has been the greatest amount of insani- 

Quite in nccordanca with my own An4.;nTi linvA nA+‘ iTivnrin.blv RiiffArAd 

obnervations in the casee of numerous “won nave not mvanaoiy sunerea 

villages, and I doubt not that Dr. Jackson, mostj whereas other places in which 

confirm the same insanitary conditions were less, 

or hardly at all apparent, have had 

severe visitations of fever. 


“ It is necessary to trace the disease through a series of years during 
different seasons under a variety of local conditions before a correct 
idea can be formed of the real causes which have tended to produce it. 
It is only by taking an equally comprehensive view of the subject that 
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a scheme sufficiently extensive to be effective can be entered into for its 
prevention or alteration. 

“ When other unfavorable conditions exist, such as packing and 
crowding of inmates in small huts, want of the ordinary precautions for 
the preservation of health, with reference to the use of pure water, 
nutritious food, dpthing suitable to season, &o., it can only be said that 
people who are so circumstanced invite disease, and are in a condition 
peculiarly favorable for its development and dissemination. 

“ Apart from all those conditions, however, I am disposed to 
believe that some other influence is at work, the operation of which is 
not fully understood, for which changes are constantly occurring with 
reference to the state of soil, season, and water-supply; there must also 
be a tendency to change in the condition of the people.” 

64. In opposition to, or in addition to this view, I offer no opinion. 
Theory has fail^ to suppress the fever. 

'Whatever the destructive influence which may have been at work 
on the past, we have now to deal with the future. 

The sanitary action which has been taken as regards Burdwan 
_ , . T, , under the sanction of the munici- 

oamtary action taken m Burdwan. i.. n i mi h 

polity may be descnbed as follows:— 
The collection and cremation of vast number of bones formd lying on 
the banks of the Damoodur. 

1st ,—The introduction of a thorough system of latrine conservancy. 

2»rf.—And of a purer drinking water-supply into the river Banka 
and into the town. 

Zrd .—The cleansing of this stream and its future conservancy are 
under consideration only on account of the want of funds. 

^th .—The cleaning and renovation of tanks. 

Under the authority of Government dispensaries have been esta- 
T.... blished, and the distribution of food and 

clothing to the sick freely sanctioned; 
and in this position we await the sickly season now approaching. 


FEVER RELIEF OPERATIONS IN HOOGHLY 1812. 


Dated Calcutta, the 30th July 1872, 

RESOLUTION—By the Government of Bengal. 

Bead— 

Letter No. 395, dated 18th July 1872, from the Officiating Commissioner of 
the Burdwan Division, submitting, with remarks, reports on the fever 
relief operations in the Hooghly District. 

Also— 

Extract (paragraphs 17 to 21) of letter No. 350, dated 2nd July 1872, from the 
Commissioner of Burdwan, forwarding .the Annual General Report 
of the Burdwan Division for 1872. 

The ravages of the fever in Hooghly have never been 
so wide-spread as in Burdwan, though the sickness has here 
also been very serious. 
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2. It is noticed that the epidemic at its first visitation 
attacked many large villages in the east of the district with 
excessive violence, but subsided in those parts as it spread 
onwards to fresh villages to the west, the fact that it raged 
with equal violence in tracts of perfectly distinct physical 
characteristics throws much perplexity over the problem of 
its real cause and ori^n. Of the two principal localties in 
which the disease is said to have held its ground, one is a 
tract of low country traversed by sluggish and partially 
closed rivers, affording very bad water; the other is an open 
sandy tract, traversed by a fine river of good water running 
in a sandy bed. These facts seem to suggest that the disease 
is not in the soil or in the water, but in some way unknown 
marches from place to place, not sparing localities least open 
to sanitary objections. 

3. It is gratifying to learn that private charity is 
largely practised in this district, and that none need die 
from want of food. The effect of the fever is, however, 
manifest in the statement that many rice-fields remain 
ungathered for want of reapers. 

4. As most of the badly affected villages will, under 
recent changes, be transferred to the Burdwan district, the 
Lieutenant-Governor will await the Commissioner’s further 
report before passing on the proposals of Mr. Pellew, the 
Magistrate of Hooghfy, in regard to the future arrangements 
for conducting the relief operations in the district. 

5. At present the whole burden of supplying medical 
aid and medicines falls upon the provincial funds, no charges, 
save those for food-relief, being debited to the charitable 
funds raised by subscription. The burden upon the local 
Government is very heavy, and one which cannot probably 
be much longer sustained; but, as remarked in connection 
with the Burdwan report, no money considerations will 
induce the Lieutenant-Governor to withdraw any aid which 
is shown to be really required. 

6. The acknowledgments of Government are again 
due to Dr. R. F. Thompson, the Civil Surgeon, also to 
Dr. J. A. Greene, Medical Officer of Serampore, for the very 
efficient services rendered by them in this district during 
the late epidemic. 
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No. 395, dated Burdwan, the 18th July 1872. 

From— A. Abbsobombie, Esg,, Ofig. CommissioDer of the Burdwan Division, 
To—The 0£fg. Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Judicial Department. 


In continuation of this office letter No. 867, dated the 6th instant, 
I have thie honor to submit copies of reports No. 284, dated the 8th 
ultimo, and No. 342, dated the 11th current, from the Magistrate of 
HoogUy, reporting on the fever relief operations in his district. The 
raidemic fever first broke out in this Strict in the sub-division of 
Jehanabad, in which it prevailed with more or less violence since 1869. 
In the early part of 1871, when the relief operations in the districts of 
Burdwan and Hooghly were closed, the fever in the sub-division of 
Jehanabad had much abated, though at Jehanabad itself it stiU pre¬ 
vailed, and nec^itated the continuance of the itinerant dispensary and 
the employment of an extra native doctor at the station ,—vide report 
from this office, No. 89, dated the 10th April 1871. 

2. Towai^ the end of July, the Magistrate reported that the 
fever in the sub-division had increased; and on the 14th August the 
entertainment of a compounder at Bs. 10 per mensem was sanctioned 
from this office, for deputation to the village of Boigoo. The Magis¬ 
trate was also request^ by Mr. Buckland to desire tiie Civil Surgeon 
to send the report which he had promised to submit after visiting the 
worst parts of the sub-division. In September the disease had appa¬ 
rently much decreased, and no speoid medical establishment was 
entertained during that month; but in November last the fever 
appears to have brcmen out with great violence in this sub-division, as well 
as in other parts of the district. The disease appears to have prevailed 
with the greatest virulence during the months of December and January. 

The operations in connection with the distribution of food, stimulanto, 
and clothing to the sick poor, were commenced in December after the 
receipt of the cheque for Rs. 500 applied for in this office No. 363, 
dated the 14th December last. The statistics of mortality submitted 
to Q-ovemment show that the total number of deaths from fever in 


this district up to the Slat March last was estimated at 11,020, and that 
the mortality in the district was heaviest in December. The total 
amount expended on the special dispensaries is Rs. 2,948-12-4 up to 
May last; but as statements showing the expenditure in both the 
dismcts of Burdwan and Hooghly have already been separately 
, submitted to Government with this 

Isa! ***^ 1^5 office letters marginally quoted, I need 

not here repeat the particmaxs in connec¬ 
tion with the expenditure on account of food and medical relief in 
in this district. 


3. The Magistrate, in his account of the dispensaries, has omitted 
to notice the dispensaries at Singhoor and Eoshtonuggur, two dispen¬ 
saries which were opened from the Epidemic Relief Fund in the sub¬ 
division of Serampore. The native doctors attached to these 
dispensaries were deputed with medicines in December last, when the 
fiixst outbreak of sickness was reported in the sub-division. The 
dispensaiyat Singhoor was closed some time ago; that at Eishtonuggur 
is still kept on. 
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4. The dis|)ensary at Chandocnr was opened in consequence of the 
Mople in its neighbourhood having had to resort to the dispensary at 
Eklokee, which is in the district of Burdvran. The conduct of the 
native doctors and others in charge of the special dispensaries seems 
generally to have been satisfactory; but the man in charge of this 
dispensary, Em Coomar Bose, was relieved by native doctor Bhuggo- 
butty Chum Doss, in consequence of its having been discovered that 
the fonoer no roister of the attendance of patients at the 
Gbandoor dispensary, and that the returns submitted by him were 
filled up by ^ess. I have r^uested the Magistrate to report if any 
improvement W taken place in the management of the dispensary 
anoe the arrival of the new native doctor. 

5. It will be seen that the reports submitted by the Magistrate 
contain the suggestions which he has to offer for the conduct of 
operations for the relief of the sick and needy during the coming 
season. Before offering any remarks on the proposals of Jthe Magis¬ 
trate, I have thought fit to ccmsult the Magistrate of Burdwan, as it is 
in*the present jurisdiction of that officer that the majority of the 
proposed new dispensaries axe situated. On receipt of the reply from 
Bu^wan I shall again address the Government on the subject. 


No. 284, dated Hooghly, the 8th June 1872. 

From—F. H. Pellew, Esg., Officiating Magistrate of Hooglily, 

To—The Conunissioner of the Burdwan Division. 

In reply to your letter No. 268, dated the 21st instant, forwarding 
copy of Government order No. 2039, dated the 13th June, I have the 
honor to submit a concise report on fever in the district of Hooghly 
from the time of its outbreak at the close of the rainy season of 
1871 up to date. 

2. In the beginning of November 1871 fever was reported as 

having broken out in thanas Hooghly, 
Bansbariah, BuUagur, DhaneakhaUy, 
Hurripal, Kishtonuggur, Bydebatty, 
Jehanabad, and Goghat. It also appeared, but less violently, in thanas 
Pandooah, Ghattal, and Chunderkonah, particularly in the _ neighboiu- 
hood of Khi^y. At that time the following dispensaries were in 


In Jehanabad Sub-division. 


> In Serampore Sub-division. 


I In the Sudder Sub-division. 


existence m tne distnct: 

1. Jehanabad 

2. Qhattal ,. 


3. Ooterparah 

4. Serampore 

5. Bassooree 

6. Bydebatty 

7. Hoc^hly 

8. Sootangaoha 

9. Dwarbasine 
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3. The following special dispensaries were al once established at 
a monthly oost as noted opposite to each:— 

Bs. 6S 

„ 65 In the Sudder Sub-division. 

„ 66 
fU) 

” ^ In the Jehanahad Suh-division. 

n w 
28 ) 

28 j In the Serampore Suiniivision. 

4. The sums placed raposite to each are the amounts ori^ally sub¬ 
mitted for sanction by the Civil Surgwn of Hooghly for the d^ensaries 
in the Jehanahad and Sudder sub-divisions, and by the medical officer 
at Serampore for those in the Serampore sub-division, respectively. 
Subsequently, by reducing the travelling allowance of the native doctors 
in the former si^divisions from Es. 20 to Bs. 10 per mensem, the oost 
of those dispensaries has been reduced to Bs. 55 per mensem, and by 
adding a sum of Bs. 10 for contingencies, and Bs. 10 for travelling 
allowtffioe in the Serampore sub-division (inadvertently omitted from 
his estunate by the medi^ officer at Serampore), a monthly expenditure 
of Bs. 48 for those dispensaries has been submitted for sanction. 

5. As a temporary measure, also, in consideration of the urgency 
of the case, the sub-assistant surgeon of Jehanahad dispensary made 
over charge of that institution to the look-up native doctor, and with 
a compounder on Bs. 10 per mensem establishOT an itinerant dispensary 
for the relief of people in the villages round Jehanahad Station. 

6. In the month of December 1871 fever was still ra^g in thana 
Eishtonuggi^, part of thanas Bydebatty and HurriptS in Seram¬ 
pore Bub-division, and in thanas Jehanahad and Goghat of the Jehan- 
abad sub-division, also in thana Dhaneakhally of the Sudder sub¬ 
division. It had, however, been somewhat reduced in violence, and in 
the remaining thanas of the district had almost ceased. 

7. Since the month of December, the fever, whilst ceasing every¬ 
where else, has tenaciously held its ground in two principal localities: 
one, the centre of the tract which lies between the Hooghly^and Damoo- 
dur rivers, extending from Dhaneakhally and Hasnan to Eshtonuggur 
and Jimgutbullubpore, and the other the tract of country on both sides 
of the Darkessur nver, which borders on Burdwan. 

8. The dispensaries at Ohundemagore and BuUagur were conse¬ 
quently abolished under Government orders No. 978 of the 9th March, 
copy of which was forwarded with your No. 133 of the 16th idem, and 
at the same time the sub-assistant surgeon of Jehanabad resumed 
charge of the dispensary there, closing the itinerant dispensary; but on 
the other hand it was found necessary to open a dispensary at Hasnan 
in Dhaneakhally, under orders conveyed m your No. 284, dated 30th 
April 1872, and at Ehanacool, in Jehanahad, under orders contained in 
your No. 978, dated 9th March, and this dispensary was afterwards 
transferred to Myapore, as reported in my No. 159, dated 2nd April 
1872. 

9. Subsequently, in consequence of the closing of the itinerant 
dispensary, it was found that the people to the north of the Jehanabad 
and Goghat (hanas had not simcient medical assistance, and under 
orders conveyed in your No. 264, dated 17th instant, a dispensary was 


BuUagur ... 
DhaneakhaUy 
British Chundernagore 
B^7 

Chunderkonah 

Sing 

Kishtonuggur 
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opened at Ghundoor. Subsequently also, by the liberality of Baboo 
Niloomul Hitter of Allahabad, a dispensaiy hae been omnra at Bundi- 
pore, in thana Hurripal, as per GoTemment orders No. 1632, dated 
18th April 1872. 

10. Lately fever has broken out at Badinon, in pergunnah Chow- 
moha, in thana Hooghly. A native doctor has b^n deputed there 
with a sufficient sup^y of medicines. The establishment will cost 
Es. 65, as shown below:— 

Rs. 

1 Native Doctor ... ... ... 85 

1 Compounder ... ... , ... 10 

Contmgencies ... ... ... 10 

TravelUug allowance ... ... ... 10 
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This special dispensary is under the management of Dr. Thompson. 

11. At the same time a careful enquiry was made into the 
account of sickness still existing in the more out-of-the-way villages in 
Jehanabad and Goghat, the results of which are now before me, and 
the proposals based on these enquiries I shall give at the end of this 
report. 

12. For relief purposes the following sums were disbursed:— 


The Civil Surgeon of Hoc^hly was paid 
Medical ofSoer of Serampore 
Deputy Magistrate of Jwanabad ... 
Native Doctor of Myapore 
Ditto of Bally 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon of Jehanabad 
Miscellaneous charges 


Rs. A. P. 

628 7 6 
260 0 0 
50 0 0 
10 0 0 
60 0 0 
100 0 0 
27 10 9 


Deputy Magistrate of Jehanabad... 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon of Jehauabad 
Medical Officer rtf Serampore 
Civil Surgeon of Hooghly _ 
Miscellaneous 


i by the following officeri 

Rs. A. P. 

. 50 0 0 

. 100 0 0 

. 76 0 0 

. 428 7 6 

. 27 10 9 


13. I now proceed to 

Proposals for relief. 


state what measures I think necessary for 
the conduct of operations for the relief 
of the sick and needy during the 


commg season. 

14. In the first place, I wish' to open four new dispensaries, one 
at Bakurpore, 8 miles north-east of Myapore in the north-east of Jehan¬ 
abad ; one at Eoergunge in the north of Cbghat; one at Qoghat itself, 
and one at Bamjibunpote in the north of ChundOTkonah on the borders 
of Goghat. The sick from the neighbourhood of these places are com¬ 
pelled at present to resort to Bally, Jehanabad or Akloky for treatment, 
and these places are somewhat distant. The policy, the Oivil Surgeon, 
and the Deputy Magistrate all agree as to the advisability of establish¬ 
ing these dispensaries. 





SBUCCIIONS FttQU OAZKITES 1871*74. 


t tlSl& 


I wuh » sab-aaofitiiuQt siogwm ou^ U plAoed in 


I 61 . t do not now ptOtKMs WM «noraet' tttb*ifbit«nt SQiflwn 
lii0Bldl9ea|^inted tbeZHttnoodnr^ m 

at pre^t tne numljor <4 lEpwinl is not so ^»at; bat I 

thitifc it may become noossisiy to pxopose tius4ieiei4tsr if fever 
inoieases. ^ , 

17. The Chil Soigeim and sabdivkional officer bow recom¬ 
mend the appomtinent of n sub-assistant snrgeon in ibe Jeluiiiabsd 
Bub-dimon, as aboro ^nposed. 

18. 1 also beg to propose that all dispensaries in the cUstrict 
be idaoed under the charge of the Civil Burgeon of tiie distnoi* 
'^Ihr.TluHn^n. At present two of them are in charge of the medical 
officer at Berampore, who\ from want of loofd experience and local 
influence has found difficulties in procuring native doctors of good 
(baraoter. Dr. Thompson, from his long e^erience in this distiiot, 
Us acquaintance with we character of the resident native practitioners, 
his thorough knowledge of tiie geography and physical oharaotenstics 
of the district, and the confidence reposed in him by the native 
zemindars and others, has peculiar advantages of which he makes the 
most He is willing to undertake the extra responsibility, and I trust 
this proposal may be sanctioned. 

19. I wish here to record my sense of the services rendered by 

the Civil Surgeons at Hooghly and Berampore, especially the former, in 
superintending dispensaries and personally visiting sick localities. 
Dr. Thompson has already received the thanks of Government on several 
occasions; but I can hardly state here adequately the advantage 
I receive from having an officer by me on whose judgment I con 
implicitly rely. _ 


Statement ehotring 


the detaikd accounts of the Money admncedfor relief 
operations amounting to Bs. 1,800. 


Name of officer who received advance. 



Amount dto- 
Amount buraed, of 
advanced, which aooounte 
submitted. 


Be. A. P. 

628 7 6 
260 0 0 
60 0 0 
10 0 0 
60 0 0 
100 0 0 



Amount in band 
of the 
Magistrate. 


1,126 2 3 



F. H. Pellew, 

Ofg. Magistrate. 
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i(o,:»4s, mbi 

Firbm—f. Vtm^SM 

To—The 

Ik repfy to yoto letter No, 398 of tie l4ijli odlte^.for 

fever-Btrioken. villages in this distnot, I haye the honor to S(d>Qlit here* 
with em shsteaot of the operations of each di^nsazT' and otoer 
particolaa reqtkixed hj you. 

2. This dispensary was opened on the 8th Nov^nher 1871> and 

n „ T> _ placed in diarge of native doctor, 

who Worked as a native 

doctor attached to the Chinsurah Lock-Hoi^ital. This dispensary 
worked in a satMactoxy manner. The native doctor’s condnct was 
good. On the decrease of sickness the dispensary was closed on the 
29th Febmaiy 1872. 

3. This dispensary was opened on the 8th November 1871, and 

D 1 nu 4 T^- placed in charge of native doctor, 

B„t.shChuBdern.goreD..pen,a,y. Chunder Dass. He isa 

locally-entertained man, brought up by private tuition, can read and 
write English fairly, and had served as native doctor at the Ohinsurah 
Anno Chattra dispensary in 1866, and at Dhaneakhally special 
dispens^ in 1869-70. The Civil Soi^on had frequent opportunities 
of visiting this institution, and he had every reason to to satisfied 
with his conduct and qualifications. The dispensary was closed, as the 
fever abated, on the 19th February 1872. 

4. The sub-assistant surgeon and native doctor attended to the 
Hooghly Imambaxrah Hospital; were also actively employed in visiting 
villages in and around the sudder station, giving medicines andmedicu 
comforts to the sick at their homes. 

5. Dr. Thompson personally visited not only villages, but went 
into the homesteads of the people of all classes, and encouraged them to 
show their sick, enquired into their wants, and gave them clothing and 
nourishment with nis own hand. ^ The Dmuty Inspector-General of 
Hospitals, and the Sanitary Commissioner, Payne, who visited this 
station, accompanied him on his rounds, enquiring into the cause of the 
fever; the people expressed themselves quite satisfied, and felt grateful 
for the benefit they enjoyed. 

6. This dispensary was opened on the 7th November 1871, in 

charge of Kristo Bassore Gangooly, 
haneaklully Dispensaiy. ^ locally-entertained native doctor, 

who has certificates of previous good service in an epidemic hospital 
imder Dr. Macnamara, and had charge of the Ehanacool dispensary 
in this district during 1869-70. The native doctor is an intelligent 
young man and understands his work well. 

7. This dispensaiy was opened in December 1871, and fdaced in 

charge of native doctor Bhola Nath 
B»lly Dupensary. Chatteijee, who has served with credit 

for many years as head compounder attached to the Hooghly Imam- 
barrah Hospital The native doctor is a painstaking young man. 
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and has served with great zeal and energy, so as to merit the appro¬ 
bation of the Oivil Surgeon and myself. The dispensary is still in 
existence. 


8. This dispensaiy was opened on the 8th Januaiy 1872. Native 

chund»rkonahDMpenM,y. ^ocitoT J^t Chunder Goopto had 

KbanHoool ditto. Charge of it. He was brought up in 

Myapow ditto. ^ Bengalee class of the Calcutta 

Medical College, and was a private practitioner at Borraokpore. The 
sickness around this locality navihg greatly decreased the dispensary 
was transferred to Khanacool and subsequently to Myapore. The 
native doctor fell dangerously ill and was obliged to come away, leaving 
the dispensary in charge of the compounder in the middle of May lost; 
the comTOunder conducted the duties during a short period satisfac¬ 
torily. Native doctor, Essan Chunder Bonerjee, was sent out to take 
charge of the dispensary in June last. 

9. ^ The Jehanabad itinerant dispensaiy was in charge of the 
Bub-sasistant surgeon of Jehanabad, Preumber Nath Mitter, who moved 
from vilkge to village with medicines and distributed to the sick 
who could not move from their houses at villages around Jehanabad 
sub-division. The sub-assistant surgeon conducted his duties to the 
satisfaction of the Civil Surgeon. This itinerant dispensary was closed 
on the 14th March 1872 on the sickness abating. 

10. This dispensary was opened on the 8th April 1872, and placed 

Chandoor uispensary. “ “a^iye doctor, Eaj Coomar 

Bose. The working of this dispensary, 
I regret to say, has not at all been satisfactory, and the returns 
submit^ by the native doctor are far from trustworthy. Locally- 
entertained native doctor BhuggObutty Chum Doss was sent out to 
relieve native doctor Eaj Coomar Bose. 


11. This dispensary was opened on the 15th April 1872 in charge 

TO ^__ 0^ locally-entertained native doctor 

Aughore Nath Bose. He was formerly 
attached to the Hooghly Imambarrui Hospital, and served as a native 
doctor on special duty. He is a hard-wortog man and well-up to his 
work. The richness in the locality has not as yet decreased; it is 
therefore proposed to continue it. 


12. This dispensary was opened on the 1st June 1872 in charge 
DUpemry. Protab Chunder Doss, 

lately attached to the British Chun- 
demagore dispensary. That native doctor reported lhat a large 
numbw of people had enlargement of the spleen, others had dropsical 
extremities. 


13. A native doctor was also attached to my camp on tour of 
iiupection through the district on two occasions. He was well supplied 
with m^cines, and many patients took their medicines from the native 
doctors in the immediate, vicinity of my tent, as reported in my letter 
No. 342, dated the 16th Decemwr 1871. 
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Statement showing the number of persons who attended the dispensaries, and 
who were relieved, cured, or discharged, or who are supposed to have died. 


Name of Oispensuy. 

Total number 
of sick 
attended. 

Cnred, 
relieved, and 
discharged. 

Supposed 
to hare died. 

Bshasks. 

DlianeRVhally 


1,8200 

7,800 

18,147 

63 


Bullogar 

a*a 

7,788 

12 


Hainan 

... 

4^aoo 

4,422 

670 

78 


Eadinan ... 

aai 

670 


This dispensary 

British Chundemsgore 


2,840 

2,836 

17,621 

4 

has been opened 

Jebuiabad 


17,708 

182 

on the 1st June 

Myapore 


4,950 

4,960 


1872. 

Bally ... 

Chandoor 


16,604 

16,497 

7 



14,110 

14,106 

4 


Kiahtonuggar 


8,148 

8,116 

28 


Singhuor 

... 

2,663 

2,668 

6 


Total 

... 

82,883 

92,610 

873 



F. H. Pellew, 

Offg. Magistrate. 


Extract from the Commissionet’s General Export for 1871. 

Paba. 17. Hooghly. —In Hooghly the state of the public health 
was very unsatisfactory. When the epidemic fever first visited this 
district, it attacked many large villages in the east of the district with 
excessive violence, which gradually abated, and after several years those 
villages were left with their population much reduced, and many of the 
survivors a prey to chronic attack; hut the mortality had almost ceased. 
The epidemic gradually spread westward, but still preserved the same 
characteristics. 

18. In 1869 and 1870 Mjrapore, Jehanabad, Hat Bussuntpore, 
and a few other large villages in the north-west, were attacked by the 
fever. The mortality in these places was very great. It was hoped, 
however, that the fever having crossed the district from east to west, 
would leave this part of the country and die out. 

19. Last year the fever appeared in a slightly milder form, but 

still of a wasting and mortal character. At the end of September it 
spread all over the district, and though it speedily diminished after the 
setting in of the cold weather in many parts, it has tenaciously held 
its ground in two principal localities,—one, the centre of the tract 
which lies between the Hooghly and Damoodur rivers, extending from 
Dhaneakhally to Kishtonuggur and Juggutbullubpore, and the other, 
the tract of country on both sides of the Darkessur river, which 
borders on Burdwan. ^ 

20. These two tracts differ much from each other in their physical 
charewteristics: the former is a somewhat low country, traven^ by 
sluggish and partially closed rivers affording very bad water; the latter 
is an open sandy tract, traversed by a fine nver of good wate running 
in a sandy bed. Throughout these two tracts eveiy village has a few 
oases (from 5 to 20) of fever; the deaths are few in each village, but 
very numerous over the whole affected tract: and owing to the scattered 
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nature of the visitation, and its mil^ character, compared with the very 
deadly character of the fever in former years, it is difficult to provide 
medictd aid to the siifferers ■without incurring an almost impra^icable 
expenditure. This difficulty has partly been met by making the native 
doctors in charge of dispensaries more or less peripatetic. At the same 
time great care is taken that the dispensaries are located as much as 
possible in the centre of the affected tracts. 

21. The Maristrate remarks that the laboring classes have 
chiefly suffered of late years. In many villages the' survivors are 
almost destitute; old men and old women, whose families have 
all died, have been met with on several occasions by him. As 
a rule, however, there is nothing like starvation, and the funds 
provided for relief purposes have been ample to meet all the oases 
which have come to notice. Private charity is largely practised, 
and no man need die for want of food who has strength to go 
and ask for it, or who has relations whom he can send for the 
purpose. The sickness has told on the excise revenue, and is also 
shown in relinquishments of land by cultivators. Zemindars in 
Jehanabad have assured the Magistrate that they have paid more 
money as Government revenue than they have collected from their 
ryots, and he has noticed many fields of rice lying ungathered because 
there were no reapers. 

FEVER RELIEF OPERATIONS IN BURDWAN 1872-73. 


Dated Calcutta, the 20th March, 1873. 

RESOLUTION—By the Government of Bengal, Judicial Department. 

Read— 

A memorandum, No. 89A, of 27th February, 1873, from the Commissioner 
of Burdwan, transmitting a copy of a report from Mr. C. T. Metcalfe, 
Magistrate of Burdwan, on the state of tlie fever in that district during 
December, 1872, and January, 1873, together with a copy of Com¬ 
missioner’s reply thereto. 

1. Excepting the thana of Solimabad and a portion of 
the Jehanabad thana, it appears that Mr. Metcalfe has, 
during the two months of which his report treats, visited 
the whole of hi s district. The report he now forwards is by far 
the most satisfactory yet received. The Lieutenant-Governor 
notices with pleasure that in almost all parts of the Burdwan 
district the epidemic has much abated, whilst in Culna and 
Cutwa it is spoken of as a thing of the past. In the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of Burdwan itself, fever appears to be still 
lingering, and it is a matter of regret that in some of the 
villages towards the Beerbhoom borders the epidemic is still 
prevalent. The villages of Palta and Kaloerie are spoken of 
as most severley affected, and it is with grave disappointment 
that the Lieutenant-Governor remarks on the conduct of the 
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zemindars who refused to shelter dispensaries at those villages, 
and of the native doctor at Palta, who is reported to have 
neglected his work so seriously. The attention of the 
Inspector-General of Hospitals will be called to this native 
doctor. There is reason to fear that fever has made great 
advances in Beerbhoom during-the last season. His Honor 
desires that the Commissioner will report very specially on 
this point i^ithout delay. 

2. His Honor would also be glad to be informed 
whether anjrthing can be done towards improving the 
sanitation of the Kezeehat and Godda villages. The Com¬ 
missioner might perhaps be able to induce the zemindars 
to do something towards their improvement. It is worthy 
of notice, however, that in these villages nutritious food is 
said to have enabled the people to resist the attacks of 
fever in spite of the filthy condition in which they live. 

3. In his 4th paragraph, Mr.^ Buckland recommends 
that dispensary operations shall be contracted. The Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor will be glad to see this done, but cautiously. 
The Commissioner should make every effort to get permanent 
dispensaries established under the new rules, that the district 
may be well supplied with medical aid when the special 
operations are at an end. 

4. His Honor would take this opportunity of very 
specially thanking Mr. Metcalfe for his zealous and courageous 
efforts during the last two years in connection with the fever 
relief and supervision. 


No. 18P, dated Burdwan, the 16th February 1873. 

From— C. T. Metcalfe, Esq., Magistrate of Burdwan, 
To—The Commissioner of the Burdwan Division. 


Goitunpore. 

Mollab. 

Debiborpon, 

JoobUy. 

Gals. 

Sbongahur. 

Tassoolee. 


Bood-bood Cibclb. 
Diiptiuariu. 


I HAVE the honor to submit a report on the state of the fever within 
this district for the month of December, 1872, and January, 1873. 

1. Since my lastfeport was submitted, I have travelled over the 

greater part of the district. Leaving 
Paneeghur, I first journeyed south to 
Soonamookhi. I found here no regular 
epidemic prevalent, but still a good 
deal of si^ess. IVom Soonamookhi 
to Dhon-simla along the high range 
the country is comparatively free, but 
in the villages of Narainpore, and neighbouring villages bordering 
on the river in the lower land, there has been a good dem of sickness. 
In the villages I visited I found many suffering. There were two 
dispensaries in this tract dispensing medicines. 


Marampore. 

Adrah. 

Uboorshea. 

Galsbee. 

Kanuoo. 

Jamtara. 
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Shadipore. 
Indas. 
Kurahinder. 
Kojnah. 
Arore. 
Degulgram. 
Akloky, 
Kandore. 
Bhatoor. 
Kamarpookor, 


jBHASaBAD Ciaoui. 
Ditpetuariat open. 


Bally. 

Higeepore. 

Myapore, 

Gotau. 

Oholo Boinal. 
Paitah. 

Meerpore. 

Kayur. 

Jebanabad Govern* 
ment. Diapenaary. 


in hia report givea fifteen villages only in 
tbana Bood-b^, with sick over twenty 
in number, of which the largest numbers 


2. From Pattroshaire I visited Eishtonuggur, where there was 
then an outbreak of cholera, to deal with which a local compounder and 
a looally-enteiiained native doctor were employed. 

3. I next visited the tract on the western limits of Indas. 

At Indas itself there was a good deal 
of fever. I found many sick close to 
the dispensary who had never, accord¬ 
ing to their own admissions, sought 
mraioal aid. From Indas I went to 
Kotulpore. The country about here is 
comparatively healthy, as apparent in 
the looks of the villagers, not but that 
there is fever, but not tHe fever. In 

other words, the fever prevalent in this thana is of a much milder type. 
The cases are fewer, and there are fewer deaths. All up the ban^ of 
the Darkessur the same condition prevails. The people healthy, with 
here and there a village particularly suffering. 

4. ’ Wherever I halted it was the same answer—the fever is much 
less. We have not the same fever as further east. 

5. Before leaving this part of the district I procured as many fairly 
•The Deputy Ma^strate of Bood-bood authenticated instances of persons who 

had contracted fever by journeying to 
Jebanabad on business conneotm with 
our courts as I could obtain. This 
formed the subject of a report to the 
Commissioner, and the emmiiy origi¬ 
nated from a statement in the columns 
of the vernacular press. The official 
medical report for this sub-division 
based on figures was, that in the middle 
of December, the number of patients 
had increased, and were in excess over 
those of November.* 

6. I next visited the tract of ooun- 
tiy between the Railway and the Adjai. 
Sickness has to a certain extent prevailed in the villages on the Adjai, 
but I could find nothing like the broken health of we more afflic^d 
parts. The villagers were as a rule healthy. 

7. I spent three days at Shamba:^ and from there, taking 

+ Beerbhoom Bunlww. 

along the bordps of the two distnctsf 
to Bulpore. Near this place I found in several Beerbhoom villages traces 
of hard and bad times for the residents. The Sanitary Commissioner 
is at preseut engaged in enquring into this locality. 

8. The fi^ Burdwan disjronsary on the eastern border of Beer- 

ohoom is Falta. All round this dismn- 
saiy the fever has been severe, and in 
some places is BtUl very bad. The native 
doctor in char^ was clearly a shirker, 
and not done his work. 

9. I found that the zemindar’s 


47 tick. 
126 „ 
70 „ 
140 „ 
•” 

he gives 


Adra 

Poornogram 
Mobra 
Bocbgram 
Sbondah ... 

In thana Anagram 
villages with sick over twenty^ of which 
the worst are— 

Dinnonathpore ... 40 rick. 

Mowkhora ... 90 „ 

Dignagore ... 240 „ 

In thana Sonamookhi be gives the 
two unhealthiest viUages to be— 
Sonamookhi ... 178 sick. 
Population 8,000. 

Pattroshaire ... 260 ,, 


This lies in the Mnngleeote 
Dispensaries open s— 

Ohannck. I Falta. 

Dinonatbpore. I Shor. 

Uahatab. Fograra. 

Dosgram. Munglecote. 

Kaitti 


circle. 


Arrore. 


lapore. 


agent rather obstructed than assisted the dispensmy. In the cutoheny 
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there was plenty of available space, but the agent would not give up 
even a comer, or assist with a table, or an ahnirah, or even a box. 
Some Mahomedan aymadars had sheltered the doctor and his medicines, 
giving up the lower part of a mosque for this purpose. 

10. Within two miles of Palta lies the villa^ of Koolooie 
Here I found the people generally sick and miserable. The zemindar’s 
son ill, as well as other inmates of the house, and yet when I proposed 
to them to send them a native doctor if they would locate him in the 
only decent house (and away from the zemindar’s house), they refused 
point blank to allow the use of the place for a dispensaiy. 

11. The sickness in this part diminishes as one approaches Cutwa, 
and whatever fl^es may show, the diminution of the fever is clearly 
an ascertained feet. To the east of Cutwa at Kalkapore there was an 
attendance of about 170 per diem, and several very weakly cases I saw 
on the road. 

12. I passed several days between Kalkapore and Poorbustholee. 

The fever was spoken of as a thing of the past. New houses are 
springing up in place of the old, jungle is being out down, new ryots 
are coming in and squatting; I am not speaking of one place only, but 
of a line from Poorbustholee throujgh Samoodagur to Culna. A beat 
for a leopard and some pigs led me into the villages south of Patulee, 
viz., Ookhra, Sarangapore, Bissoorumba, Sibiparah, Dhitpara, Nimdaha, 
Doobrajpore, all of which villages had suffered from several years of 
epidemic. The people, althou^ complaining of the growth of jungle 
and destmetion to their cultivation by pigs, also spoke of the fever as 
having passed and gone. • 

13. Prom Culna I marched through Chowghoriah and Satgatchee 
towards Burdwan. The nearer I came to Burdwan the more fever 
cases I passed, while the larger tracts of uncultivated land pointed to 
the diminished population. 

14. I have yet to visit and see the state of Jehanabad and 
Selimabad thanas; but with these exeeptions I have been the entire circle 
of the district, and I nowhere see the misery or the sickness of last 
year. 

16. In the Burdwan circle the daily average sick at the latter end 

of November numbered 1,983’20; for 

In the town and without the Kmi^f ^ ending November 30th the 

the munioipaJity the following dispon. „ wic 

earies are open figures Were 2,14b'4, showiBg an mcrease 
Beidangah, Tickerhaut, and Kanchun- 163'20; for the week ending 7th of 

December it was 2,076, showing still 
an increase of 92‘80 in the 14 dt^s, but a decrease of 70‘40 when com¬ 
pared with the previous week. There are 12 dispensaries open in this 
circle. 

At Kajeerhaut the daily avaxage had increased in the earlier 
part of December from 231T1; in November to 256T4. At Kanchun- 
nugore the daily average at end of November had fallen to 211. 

16. The Civil Sui^eon, reviewing the state of pubHo health, 
observes that while the average sick attending at the latter end of 
November showed a daily decrease of 198'90, there was a still further 
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daily decrease in the first week of December of 386. On the .7th 
December the figures of the dmly average stood thus:— 

Burdwan circle ... ... ... 2,076 

Bood-bood „ ... ... ... 2,113 

Munglecote „ ... ... ... 1,377’20 

Jehanabad „ ... ... ... 2,266-40 

7,829-60 

In the whole district the daily average sick for the week ending the 
2lBt December was 7,763-50; for the week ending Slst December 
7,142-80, which shows a decrease of 610-70; for the week ending 7th 
January it was 7,065-60, which shows in the fortnight a still larger 
decrease of 698-00. 

17. The folio-wing table shows the dispensaries in each circle, the 
attendance of which avarages more than 100 per diem :— 

Bv/rdwan. 


Beldangah ... 
Itchalabazar... 

... 218-60 

Bamnah 

... 166-80 

... 177-60 

Kanchxmnugore 

... 179-40 

Koormon 

... 131-0 

Kattrapottah 

... 248-20 

Jabon 

... 109-10 

Jowgram 

... 149-20 

Pamrah 

... 140-10 

Samouti 

... 170-20 

Four dispensaries with attendance under 100 :— 
Bood-hood Cirde, 


Qulsbee 

... 112-10 

Nollah 

... 100 

Jooblay 

... 101-70 

Baghar 

Mahachandah 

... 100 

€k)itempore ... 

... 120-40 

.;. 112 


Eight dispensaries with attendance under 100:— 

Jehanabad Cirde. 

Qotan ... ... 319 Gourhatty ... ■ ... 314-50 

Digalgram .... ... 122-60 'Jamalpore ... ... 364-40 

Akloky ... ... 220-70 Hajeepore ... ... 232-80 

Paitah .166-70 

Seven dispensaries with attendance under 100 :— 

Mwngleeote Cirde, 

Chaunck ... ... 294-10 Pogram ... ... 109 20 

Airore ... ... 110-40 Munglecote ... ... 168 

Shore .196-70 

18. These figures I think look hopeful, particularly when it is 
known that the greater part of the patients are only children, and a 
still further decrease may, 1 think, be looked forward to month by 
month. 

19. From the supervising medical officer’s reports I have extracted 
the folio-wing 

Extract from Report of Baboo Binobundhu Butt. 

“Visited Eajeehaut and Godda. Both -villages have several 
dirty tanks overgro-wn with weeds, the water possessing very offensive 
smell, dense bam too clusters on the sides, strong smell of fceces on the 
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sides of the tanks. The tanneries gave an ofEensiVe smell to'the local* 
ities, so much so that one could not remain for any time without feeling 
some nausea. One fact, however, is noteworthy, viz., that the Ohamto 
or tanners, both males and females, enjoy^ good health notwith¬ 
standing all the insanitary conditions ahovementioned.” 

20. This class lives comfortably, beef forming part of their diet. 
This single fact is proof that want of sufficient nourishment has a great 
deal to answer for in the effects of the fever upon the miserable creatures 
lately shown to the Deputy Inspector-General on his visit. 


No. 207T—68A, dated Burdwan, the 27th February 1873. 

From—C. T. Bucklasd, Esq., Commissioner of the Burdwan Division, 

To—The Magistrate of Burdwan. 

I HAVE the honor to acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt of your 
No. 18P, of 6th instant, with its enclosures (herewith returned), reporting 
on the state of the fever in district of Burdwan for the months of 
December 1872 and January 1873. 

2. There has been some delay in disposing of this report, partly 
on account of my absence on tour at Midnapore, and partly owing to 
the delay in my office in putting up the correspondence referred to in 
paragraph 5, which emanated from my verbal request on information 
received by me at Bankoora ; but this delay has not been of so much 
importance, as it has enabled me to bring the letter to Burdwan, and to 
obtain from you a further confirmation of the satisfactory information 
given by you, which is also supported by the statements which we have 
heard to-day from Dr. Jackson, the Sanitary Commissioner, who 
returned to Burdwan this morning on the completion of a lengthy tour. 

3. It is very satisfactory to find that the fever is at length really 
abating, or, if I may use a different form of expression, that it is begin¬ 
ning to wear itself out. For some time it has appeared to me that the 
fever is most correctly described by comparing it to a fire which has 
seized upon certain inflammable materials, which it has consumed with 
more or less violence according to the localities in which they were 
placed, it being almost impossible, in certain places and under certain 
conditions, to do anything to rescue these materials from the consuming 
element; where the fever nas attacked the inhabitants of villages over¬ 
grown with jungle, full of foetid matter, and teeming with everything 
pestilent and abominable and prejudicial to health, it has been a matter 
of impossibility to rescue the already diseased and enfeebled victims 
from the virulent attacks of this new and formidable form of disease. 

4. lam glad to hear that you now propose, with the assistance of 
the Sanitary Commissioner and me Civil Surgeon, to reduce the number 
and cost of the dispensaries where the number of the sick who come for 
relief is not sufficiently large to justify the maintenance of an indepen¬ 
dent dispensary. 'Wnere dispensaries are still to be maintained, an 
endeavour should be made to give them a local basis of support, arising 
from subscriptions and oontrmutions obtained locally. It is but right 
that those who aid themselves should have a preference over those who 
will not even afford shelter to our native doctors and their medicines, 
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or who will not really trouble themselves to take advantage of our 
endeavours to give them relief. 

5. It is satisfactory to see that in the week ending 7th January, 
the daily average of attendance at the dispensaries had come down 
to 7,065, although these figures may not really show the true number 
of those who sraer from the fever and its attendant consequences. In 
fact, if fever still prevails in 2,356 out of the 4,936 villages in the 
district of Burdwan, as shown in the 22nd paragraph of your report, 
the number of sick in each village would be so small as to make it 
unnecessary to continue our measures of relief. In a population exceed¬ 
ing two mfllions and a quarter, a daily average of 7,000 sufferers from 
fever would be very insignificant. But in all probability there are 
many more persons suffering from the fever and* its effects than present 
themselves at the dispensaries for relief; and on the other hand, there 
are probably many villages in which there is not in reality any present 
existence of epidemic fever, although there may be a few persons suffer¬ 
ing from common fever, or from the sequelae of attacks of epidemic 
fever. 

6. The most favorable and encouramng evidence of the fact, that 
the fever has worn itself out, is to be found in paragraph 12 of your 
report, which shows that the country from Poorbostulee through Samoo- 
dergur to Gulna is now considered to have recovered its healthy character. 
This part of the district was attacked in 1864-65, when the fever first 
stepp^ across the Bhagirutee in its migration from Kishnaghur, and 
devastated the vUlages on this side of Burdwan. In these vfilages you 
observe that the fever is now spoken of as a thing of the past; new 
houses are springing up in place of the old; jungle is being cut down; 
new ryots are coming in and squatting. I trust that a similar recuper¬ 
ative power of health may show itself in the other parts of the district 
which have been subject to the later invasions of the fever. I anticipate 
great results from the measures which you have so successfully carried 
out for supplying the town of Burdwan with fresh water and proper 
sanitary conveniences. 


FEVER IN BEERBHOOM. 


Dated Calcutta, the 25th March 1873. 

RESOLUTION—By the Government of India, Judicial Department. 

Bead— • 

A lettei^ No. 116 of the 13th March 1873, from the Commisaoner of the 
Burdwan Division, reporting on the epidemic fever in the district of 
Beerbhoom. 

1 . The Lieutenant-Governor notices with very great 
satisfaction that in the Beerbhoom district, as in Burdwan, 
the epidemic fever has now considerably decreased. 

2. The disease has been most severe in the south-east 
of the district, towards the river Adjai, and seems to be 
now making its way to the north and north-east of the 
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district. The country is reported to be generally dry, with 
no excess of stagnant water as in Burdwan, while tKe fever 
has been equally virulent on alluvial, clay, sand, or laterite. 
It would appear from this that neither the character of the 
soil nor humidity have any special relation to the existence 
and progress of the disease, and this makes the causes of 
this fever more mysterious than ever. 

3. It is not, however, surprising that when once the 
fever has taken hold it should continue to retain its power, 
considering the very filthy state in which many of the villages 
are reported to bo. The Magistrate should do what he can to 
induce the zemindars and people to cleanse and improve the 
sanitary condition of their villages. He must also watch 
very closely the progress of the disease, and see that dispen¬ 
saries are opened wherever they are considered to bo 
absolutely necessary, and that they are properly worked. 

4. The Inspector-General of Hospitals will be desired 
to settle, in communication with the Commissioner and 
Sanitary Commissioner, how far the medical staff employed 
in Burdwan may be safely reduced, and to see that Beer- 
bhoom and the tracts at present affected are properly cared 


No. 116, dated Burdwan, the 13th March 1873. 

From—C. T. Buckland, Esq., Commissioner of the Burdwan Division, 

To—The Oflfg. Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Judicial Department. 

With reference to paragraph 4 of your No. 5420 of the 7th 
December last, I have the honor to submit a rough sketch map which 
has been prepared by Mr. Tottenham, late Magistrate of Beerbhoom, 
showing the portions of the district which has been visited by the 
epidemic fever. The parts affected by the fever have been coloured 
darker than the rest of the map, and the darker the shading the worae, 
it is to be understood, the fever has been. 

2. Mr. Tottenham states that the fever has not confined itself 
to localities in which the nature of the soil is simliar, but it has been 
almost equally virulent on clay, sand, and laterite. In the extreme 
south-east of the district near the river Adjai, where the disease has 
raged violently, the soil is alluvial. At Soopoor, where it has been, 
and is still causing excessive mortality, there is a great admixture 
of sand. At Alambazar the laterite formation prevails, as also 
at Soorool and in the neighbourhood of Singaon, east of Bhulpore, 
which has been specially Stricken by the fever. In other parts again 
of Kusba and Doobrajpore the soil is clayey, but the fever has been 
very bad in some of the villages in these thanas. At Munguldihi and 
the neighbouring villages on all sides in the eastern portion of thana 
Doobrajpore which has been seriously affected this season, the soil is 
very clayey. 
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3. The state of the villages generally is such that the fever having 
once taken hold of them, it is not a matter of surprise that it should 
cling to them and assume a very had type. Many of these villages are 
badly situated on the lowest level instead of on the top of the undulating 
and rising ground, the sites having probably been selected as being 
nearer to water. The villages generally are badly ventilated and 
extremely Blthy, with pits full of solid and liquid manure at the very 
doors of the people. This state of things has probably existed for 

f enerations, and it is to be observed as much in villages untouched 
y the epidemic as in those where the fever has been most devastating. 
But although this unwholesome condition of the villages can hardly 
be said to be the cause of the disease, it fully accounts for the 
tenacity with which the fever clings to large villages of which it once 
takes hold, and in which the constitutions of the inhabitants have been 
previously impaired from the conditions under which they have been bom 
and lived all their days. 

4. The water channels in the affected parts are for the most part 
rapid streams during the rains, and almost dry at other times; they 
run generally eastward and southward, finding their way eventually 
into the Adjai or the Bhaghnittee. The district on the whole is a 
dry one, and during the past season, especially from the scanty 
rainfall, there has never been any excess of water lying undrained in 
the villages and fields. 

5. The occupations of the people are chiefly agricultural, though 
they are weavers bjr caste in very many of the villages. The native 
weaving trade havmg been much depressed in modem times, these 
people now live in many cases as much by agriculture as by the practice 
of their own art. Domes and other low caste men are very numerous; 
and it is worthy of note that whereas in the previous year the low caste 
people and the female sex enjoyed a comparative immunity from the 
fever, it has during this season attacked all classes and both sexes 
indiscriminately. 

6. I am glad to be able to add that the fever has now consider¬ 
ably abated in all muts of Beerbhoom, and the number of fresh cases 
is now small. In Soopoor there are still many persons suffering, and 
I fear that it will be long before they will cease to need careful medical 
treatment. I have directed the Magistrate again to address purwannas 
to the zemindar of Soopoor and his agents, and the headmen of the 
village, requiring them to carry out all reasonable sanitary improve¬ 
ments for the BMe of their own health and life, but it is greatly to be 
feared that, in the absence of any such legal enactment as lhave recom¬ 
mended on this subject, the people will do nothing to purify their 

'i. Dr. Jackson, the Sanitary Commissioner, has made a careful 
inspection of the fever tracts of Beerbhoom, and if he has submitted 
any report to Government about it, I should be glad to see a copy. He 
was not satisfied with the native doctors and dispensaries which had 
been established, and it is much to be regretted that we had to make 
use of sudi incompetent persons in Beerbhoom; but the supply of 
native doctors had been dmost exhausted before Beerbhoom made 
known its wants. Dr. Jackson has promised to draft some competent 
native doctors from Burdwan, where the number of dispensaries and 
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of the native doctors is bein^ reduced. As there is every reason to 
fear that the epidemic fever is marching north or north-east through 
Beerbhoom, it is very desirable that proper and timely measures should 
be organized to give such succour as is possible to the people. If they 
could be persuaded to clean their tanks and purify their villages, it 
would be much for their benefit; but they would rather risk death than 
do this. 

8. The report and the map showing the places affected by fever 
in the district of Midnapore will be submitted as soon as It is received 
from the Magistrate, Mr. Harrison. 


FEVEB IN MIDNAPOBE. 


No. 2168, dated Calcutta, the 18th June 1873. 

From—A. Mackenzie, Esq., Junior Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal, 

To—The Commissioner of Burdwan. 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 257, of the 28th ultimo, submitting an elaborate report 
from the Magistrate and Civil Surgeon of Midnapore regard¬ 
ing the prevalence of the epidemic fever in parts of that 
district. 

2. The Lieutenant-Governor is much obliged to Dr. 
Mathew and Mr. Harrison for their clear and valuable report 
which shows that the fever has made considerable ravages 
in the part of Midnapore lying between the Cossye and 
Silye, and that some systematic attempts at relief are 
imperatively called for. 

3. Dr. Mathew, the Civil Surgeon, proposes that, with 
a view to deal with the epidemic in its future ravages, nine 
temporary dispensaries should be opened, two native doctors 
being attached to each; and that a sub-assistant surgeon 
should be appointed to supervise the native doctors. If this 
cannot be allowed, the Magistrate would wish to have two 
dispensaries and four native doctors placed at his disposal, 
and suggests that a native doctor and medicines be sent to 
any place within the affected area where the people agree to 
pay half his salary. Before passing orders on these proposals, 
the Lieutenant-Governor would wish to have a report from 
the Inspector-General of Hospitals, to whom a communi* 
cation has this day been made as to what amount of assist¬ 
ance he can actually give. 

4. The Magistrate proceeds to make proposals for a 
wide distribution of quinine ^ various agencies. The 
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Lieutenant-Governor is disposed to accept these, but deems 
it right to obtain the opinion of the head of the Medical 
Department upon them in the first place. There is, first, 
the proposal to give quinine for distribution to the 
twelve native gentlemen named by the British Indian 
Association. 

5. Then it is proposed to place a supply of quinine 
for sale at each police station ana outpost at 20 per cent, 
below cost price. I am to say, with reference to this, that 
if quinine is to be sold, it should be sold at cost price, which 
is low enough compared to retail rate; gratis distribution to 
poor patients being made under proper supervision. 

6. Mr. Harrison next proposes to give the schoolmaster 
and the patshalla gurus an ounce of quinine each for their 
own use and for that of their pupils, forbidding them to sell 
it, but permitting them to give it in charity to other indi¬ 
gent sufferers if they liked. The gurus are to understand 
that the supply would not be repeated, and only gurus in 
places attacked by fever would get it. 

7. Mr. Harrison-next wants to give a certain quantity 
•of quinine to each private practitioner for gratis distribution 
among poor sufferers. The Lieutenant-Governor believes 
that none of them would distribute it gratis as Mr. Harrison 
hopes, and thinks it should only be given them at cost price. 

8. Mr. Harrison’s proposal for appointing a punchayet 
to superintend the distribution of quinine, and,report every 
week the state of the fever, seems to the Lieutenant-Governor 
to be good, and is approved; so also is the proposal to 
distribute printed directions for the use of quinine. 

9. The Inspector-General of Hospitals has been desired 
to favour the Lieutenant-Governor with an expression of his 
opinion on the above proposals about quinine, and to state 
how much can be made available for Midnapore. 

10. Mr. Harrison objects to clearing jungle and tanks 
compulsorily in the affected villages. The Lieutenant- 
Gvvernor, however, desires that if the state of things is so 
bad as described by Dr. Mathew, something should be done to 
cleanse the villages, and the Magistrate should try what he 
can do by persuasion. 

11. Four native gentlemen only are named by 
Mr, Harrison as having done something for the relief of 
the distressed. It is not creditable to the land-owners of 
Midnapore that they shou^^^have done so little. * 
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No. 257, dated Burdwan, the 28th May 1873. 

From—C. T. Buckland, Esq., CommiBsioner of the Burdwan Division, 

To—The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Judicial Department. 

With reference to your No. 6420 of 7th December, I have the 
honor to submit in original a report No. 116, dated 9th instant, with 
its enclosures, from the Magistrate of Midnapore, regarding the preva¬ 
lence of the epidemic fever in parts of the (hstrict of Midnapore. The 
enclosure is a map, which is well coloured, so as to show the different 
characters of the soil in different parts of the district, and to denote those 
parts to which the fever has extended its ravages. 

2. Mr. Harrison’s interesting report is so lengthy, and has been so 
long delayed, that I am unwilling to detain it, or to ^d to it unneces¬ 
sarily. Mr. Harrison apologises for the delay which has occurred, and 
attributes it chiefly to the late receipt of the report of Dr. Mathew, the 
Civil Surgeon, winch he has now extensively incorporated in his letter. 
Dr. Mathew has entered at great length, and with much ability, into the 
history of the fever and its treatment, and other professional points, 
which will doubtless be duly considered by the higher authorities in the 
Medical Department. 

3. I have several times visited all that part of Midnapore where 
the fever has broken out. Mr. Harrison has well described the char¬ 
acteristic features of this tract, which are in some degree referable to the 
great lines of Grovemment embainkments which run along the sides of 
the SeWe and Cossye rivers. It must, however, be remembered that 
these Government embankments are an inheritance which the British 
Government received from its Hindoo and Mogul predecessors. Long 
before the British rule was extended to India these embankments were 
constructed, and gradually raised to a height wliich must have affected 
the level and drainage of the adjacent country. Under the British 
Government the engineers have endeavoured to strengthen and solidify 
these embankments, and to provide them with sluices, which, however, 
apparently seem stiU to be much in need of improvement. It must be 
also remembered that those eftibankments were in existence for more 
than a century before the first visitation of the epidemic fever to this 
part of the country. 

4. In the fever-stricken villages of Midnapore, such as Ghatol, 
Nemtolah, and the outskirts of Dasspore, which I visited this year, the 
people and their surrounding circumstances are as similar as possible to 
what I have so often seen in the fever-stricken villages of Hooghly and 
Burdwan during the last four years. Dr. Mathew has described in 
forcible language the filthy and unwholesome state of these villages, in 
which the stench is so disgustingly offensive, that the natives who live 
there and are insensible to it, must have their senses diflterently consti¬ 
tuted from mine. When the people saw me in the villages they came 
flocking for help, and insisted on taking me to their houses to see their 
sick women and their afiBlicted children, and with a great desire that the 
latter might be touched, as if there might be some virtue in a touch. 
Although I usually took a native doctor with me with suitable medicines, 
the villogjUi* were very anxious for my manipulation of their spleens, 
and for toy advice, which I am glad to find was given correctly to the 
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convalescents (to whom I tried to limit my practice), as I prescribed a 
milk diet, of which Dr. Mathew approves. 

6. I regret to say that some of the native doctors, far removed 
fl^m supervision, do not behave very creditably; but, as we have no 
one to substitute for these native doctors, we can only make the best of 
them. Dr. Mathew has reported correctly that I found it necessary to 
send out a head constable of police in charge of the native doctor at 
Ghatal, to see that he attended properly to the sick poor and did not 
attempt to take fees from them. Tne head constable was instructed to 
send to me special reports twice a week of his expeditions in charge of 
the native doctor, who, when thus strictly looked after, did some Iwtter 
service. 

6. iVom the statement appended to the Magistrate’s letter, it 
appears that, from October 1872 to Slst March 1873, 24,007 persons 
Were treated for fever, and only 236 died. I am afraid that these 
figures do not nearly represent the truth. Along the banks of the 
rivers, and on the edges of the villages, there were signs of many more 
funeral obsequies. But whatever the past may have been, it is for the 
future that provision must now be made, as there is too much reason to 
apprehend that the fever will make its re-appearancq this year on the 
setting in of the rains. 

7. The Magistrate and the Civil Surgeon have suggested that 
certain medical establishments should be placed at their disposal; but 
without criticising their proposals at present, I beg to suggest that it is 
for the Medical Department to give its opinion as to the necessity for 
employing them, and as to its ability to provide these establishments. 
I trust that even if only tWo or three native doctors are sent down to 
the fever tracts of Midnapore, as occasion requires, a special supervising 
officer, not below the rank of a sub-assistant surgeon, may be deputed 
to Ghatal to look after them and to see that they do their duty, and 
that they are well supplied with quinin® and other medicines. I agree 
with Mr. Harrison that where the villagers agree to pay half the native 
doctor’s salary, they should have a prior claim to the appointment of a 
native doctor. 

8. If the Medical authorities do not object, I would recommend 
Mr. Harrison’s proposals Nos. 4 to 8 to the favorable consideration of 
Government. The more co-operation that can be secured, the greater 
prospect there is of effective resistance being shown to the fever. A 
few pounds of quinine may be misused or made away with, but, on the 
other hand, many lives may be saved by its timely and fortunate use 
even in unskilled hands. 

9. I regret to observe that Mr. Harrison, in his paragraph 36, 
is opposed to the compulsory clearance of junrfe or tanks. I had 
understood that the districts of Kishnaghur and Baraset had obtained 
a comparative' immunity from fever by the enforcement of sanitary 
measures of this description. When it is a question of life or death, 
the consideration of the public good should prevail over private 
interests. It is not possible that a native of this countiy should be more 
attached to his filthy tank and sweltering jimgle than an English 
farmer is to his reekmg dunghill or his midden; but the farmer has 
been taught that he must yield to the public good when the spread of 
typhus fever, or an alarm of cholera, occasionally arouses the British 
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community to the necessity of enforcing the Unitary laws which 
happily exist, although they too often and too long lie dormant, in 
England. 

10. Finally, I beg to invite the attention of Q-ovemment to the 
favorable notice made by Mr. Harrison in paragraph 37 of the conduct 
of Rajah Jotendro Mohim Tagore, Baboo Ajoodhya Ram Khan, Baboo 
Lall Behary Dutt, and Baboo Janokee NathMookerjee. 


No. 116, dated Midnapore, the 9th May 1873. 

From—H. L. Harrison, Esq., Magistrate of Midnapoi-e, 

To—The Commissioner of the Burdwan Division. 

I HAVE the honor to forward herewith the report on epidemic 
fever in Midnapore, called for in your letter No. 70T of the^Oth 
December. 

2. The delay in its transmission is due to the fact that Dr. 
Mathew’s report, on which it of course in great measure depends, was. 
only received by me on the 21st April. As the whole of the report 
ought, I think, to be laid before you, and as it is fatiguing to travel 
twice over the same ground, I have, instead of sending a separate 
report, incorporated his integrally in this letter. I have in aU eases 
made it apparent what paragraphs are his, so that he may not be held 
responsible for any opinions not his own. 

3. My report has also been delayed by the necessity of preparing 
another map—partly because I want to illustrate in it the physicm 
divisions of the district stated below, partly because the map which 
Dr. Mathew was so good as to provide was so encumbered with names 
not needed for this report, and with separate colours for separate 
thanas, that it could not be utilised to convey a clear impression of the 
sanitary features of the district. 

4. To imderstand precisely the circumstances of the affected area, 
(1) its physical characteristics and (2) the comparative density of the 
population should be clearly realized. The first characteristic feature 
of the district is the laterite soil extending over the north-west and 
north of the district; this is of course the highest land, and as the 
country there almost uniformly consists of alternative ridges and 
depressions the drainage is complete. 

6. From this taUe-land, however, the district by no means slopes 
away regularly towards the south or south-east, as might be expected. 
Headed by the laterite near Midnapore town, a valley starts in an 
eastern or even north-eastern direction towards the Roopnarayan river 
above Koilah Ghkt, which at its eastern end embraces, relatively to the 
surrounding drainage, the lowest land in the district, and almost 
absolutely the lowest. 

6. It has long since been pointed out that owing to the embanking 
system, the rivers, when they once get into the low level plains of 
the delta, are no longer the depressions, but the elevations of the 
country: hence it is the simple truth to say that this valley is bounded 
by the range of the Oossye river on the south, and that of the Selye 
on the north. A little above Panohkoorah the Cossye, as is well 
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known, was diverted some hundred years or more ago from its proper 
course, and carried southwards along what the people still called the 
Nya Kuttan, or new out, by which it makes its way into the Huldee. 
Were it allowed to pursue the natural course which the levels of the 
country indicate, it would continue to he the boundary to this valley 
till it fell into the Roopnarayan above Koilah QhM. 

7. Almost opposite to this southward deflection of the Cossye the 
Selye turns in a north-western direction, and thus the valley opens out 
on both sides, embracing the whole of pergunnah Chetooa (which is 
identical with thana Dasspore) on the north, and almost the whole 
of pergunnah Kassijora to the south. 

8. Even here, however, singular as it may seem, the slope is rather 
towards the north-east than to the south-east; this wiU be understood 
in a moment from the single fact that the tides reach above Ghatal on 
the Selye, while they do not reach Panchkoorah on the Cossye. 

•9. It naturally follows that in the rains this valley becomes more 
or less a lagoon. Even at the longitude of Nowadah it has been found 
impossible to maintain a road across to the Selye or to Ghatal, important 
as such a road would be; while a little lower down, i.e., further 
east, notably in pergunnah Chetooa and round Ghatal itself, the people 
do not look to the autumn for their crop, but have introduced a vast 
system of irrigation in the cold weather, which is only feasible on 
account ^f the extreme depression of their country. 

10. Though the species of valley described is immediately bounded 
by the embankments of the Selye and Cossye, the general depression 
passes beyond these rivers and is found again on the other side. This is 
most conspicuously the case with the Selye, which forms a loop, the 
southernmost point of which is a mile north of Narajole. Within this 
loop the country lies very low up to the latitude of Keerpoy; while 
south of Nowadah the low-lying country extends along the line of the 
Kerai (a drainage khall over which the high level canal is carried by 
an aqueduct) down to Pinglah, and southwards till it mbgles with 
the saline tract. 

11. Dividing the district, as it may not inaccurately be divided, 
into (1) laterite, (2) alluvial, but littoral and saliferous, (3) alluvial and 
non-littoral, the latter may be regarded as forming a rough triangle, 
the base of which is the Roopnarayan from Tumlook to Ghatal and 
the apex the town of Midnapore—or, more accurately, a point some 
six miles south-west of it. 

12. I next propose to show how the population of the district is 
distributed over these three areas. 

The laterite thanas are— 

Area. Population. Per square mile. 

... 467 74,271 169 

... 169 45,660 269 

... 616 120,310 233 

... 437 146,264 332 

... 207 60,860 246 

* 

Borfder thaurn, i.e., laterite oMvmd. 

Midnapore ... ... 361 172,672 478 

Keshpore ... ... 229 108,929 476 


Beenpore 

Jharnam 

Gopibullubpore 

Qurbeta 

Salboney 
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Latmte littoral. 

‘ Area. Population. Per square miles 


Naraingurh 

300 

Littoral. 

129,563 

432 

Dantoor 

... 217 

112,372- 

618 

Boghoonathpore 

... 126 

64,679 

433 

Contai 

... 226 

122,867 

544 

Egrah 

... 122 

67,898 

476 

Puttaspore 

117 

81,123 

693 

Bhugwanpore ... 

184 

89,812 

488 

Kedgeree 

76 

36,003 

480 

Nundigram 

168 

108,827 

689 

Sottahatta 

111 

63,646 

482 

Muslundpore ... 

111 

Littoral allmud. 

64,188 

678 

Subbong ... 

Tiuulook 

... 283 

214,765 

769 

77 

Alluvial. 

77,341 

1,004 

Chunderkonah, three-fourths alluvial 121 

106,480 

102,742 

880 

Ghattal 

... 91 

1,129 

Dasspore 

104 

136,369 

1,311 

Debra 

109 

110,747 

l,oi6® 

Panchkoorah ... 

... 164 

163,915 

999 


13. The above figures show conclusively that the density of the 
population closely follows the character of the soil. The purely laterite 
thanas have a population varying from 159 to 332 per square mile, 
the purely littoral from 433 to 693, the purely alluvial from 880 to 
1,311; this last being Passpore, which, as already explained, is the pit 
of the alluvial section, while 880 is Ohunderkonah, the northern portion 
of which is high groimd branching off from the laterite and somewhat 
undulating though not jungly or stony. 

14. The mixed thanas strictly conform to the same rule, the laterite 
littoral showing an average population of 433 to the square mile, 
laterite alluvial of 477, littoral alluvial of 810. 

15. Generally, therefore, the district may be classified into— 

(1) Laterite, with an area of 2,200 square miles and a population 

of 250 to the square mile. 

(2) Littoral, with an area of somewhat under 2,000 square 

miles and a population of 550 to the square mile, under 
which head I include all lands within 40 miles of the 
sea dyke. 

(3) Alluvial, with an area of 1,000 square miles and a population 

of 1,150 to the square mile. 

16. It is only into a portion—^but the most alluvial and the most 
densely-populated portion—of this latter section that the fever has yet 
spread; and if Dr. Mathew’s account of its progress is carefully 
examined in the map, it wiU, I think, appear that, though in many 
respects capricious in its action, it has not yet passed into any other tract, 
while it has deflected from its more natural line of progression from 

k 
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Hooghly and Jehanabad westwards, and chosen a southerly and south¬ 
westerly direction, preferring the alluvial soil, and more particularly the 
depres^ valley in the centre of it 

17. It only remains to say that from the Cossye, as from a high 
level canal, natural channels, acting as distributaries, thread this valley 
between the two rivers; some of them joining the branches of the Selye, 
others serving as the streams for irrigating Dasspore in the cold weather. 
It has been frequently reported to Government on the irrigation side 
that in the cold weather the main branch of the Cossye is dammed up 
by a bund at Kapasdigree, in accordance with a prescriptive right of the 
zemindars, so as to conduct the water into these channels. 

18. The natural drainage of this valley is north into the Selye 
through sluices, which, as Dr. Mathew states, are very defective, and 
west into the Eoopnarayan, also through sluices, not south into the 
Cossye. 

19. With this preliminary description of the character of the 
soil and population, I now extract Dr. Mathew’s account of the pre¬ 
monitory threatenings of the epidemic previous to 1872:— 

(1.) “ Before proceeding to describe the outbreak of epidemic 
Previous ssnitsry history of the affected fever that has taken place m certain 

quarters of this district during the past 
year, I purpose to briefly allude to the health of the zillah, with 
reference to the prevalence of fever, during the period over which my 
resideiAe extends. 

(2.) “ Shortly after my arrival here, in August 1869, I heard 
that a fever, closely resembling the epidemic which during that season 
was causing terrible loss of life in Burdwan, had made its ^pearanoe 
along the line of country lying between Chunderkonah and Ghatal (at 
that time a portion of the Hooghly district), but the disease spread no 
further during that season, and the health of that portion of the 
Midnapore district bordering on the above-mentioned Ime of country 
was very fair during the autumn and cold season of 1869. 

(3.) “During the months of August, September, and October 
1870, malarial fever was widely spre^ over the alluvial tracts of 
Midnapore. The coimtry bordering on Hooghly suffered in common 
with other localities, such as Tumlook and the country forming the 
sea-board. 

(4.) “ I visited Tumlook and the surrounding villages in the 
October of that year, and found that the disease was nothing beyond 
an aggravation of the fever usually attendant on the rainy season. It 
caused little or no mortality, although numbers of those att^ked suffered 
from enlargement of the spleen and the other sequelae of intermittent 
fever. 

(5.) “ On my return from Tumlook the police reported that fever 
was very prevalent and fatal at Qurbeta and in the low-lymg quarters 
of Bogree pergunnah; and, dreading that the epidemic fever which 
had just then broken out at Jehanabad had advanced to Midnapore, 
I proceeded at once to Gurbeta, and, after visiting several large villages 
in Bogree, I travelled to Ghatal, vid Chunderkonah and Keerpoy. 

(6.) “ During the trip I saw many scattered cases of fever, but 
the type of the disease differed in no perceptible way from the diwase 
I had seen at Tumlook, and I accordingly reported to the Magistrate 
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that there were no grounds for the alarming reports that had reached 
him regarding the state of the public health; and as the cold season 
advanc^ those who had been attacked regained their ustial health. 

(7.) “ No more was heard of the disease until October 1871, the 
police then reporting that fever had broken out and was causing many 
deaths at a place cafled Nowadah, a large village on the southern bank 
of the Cossye river, about 18 miles to the east of the sudder station. 

(8.) “ I visited the place early in November, and found that a 

fatal type of intermittent and remittent fever had broken out some two 
months before, and that out of a population of about 4,000 some 70 
deaths had taken place. 

(9.) “The surrounding villages, although subject to the same 
general insanitary influences, were comparatively healthy, although I 
now believe that the disease was more widely spread and fatal during 
the latter months of 1871 than was suspected at the time. 

(10.) “I found two native doctors in practice in the place. 
They stated that the disease was at its height during the latter part of 
September and the first three weeks of October. 

(11.) “ They had seen several oases of malignant remittent fever, 
but this was during the first outbreak; the type of the disease subse¬ 
quently changing to the intermittent with the usual sequel®. 

(12.) “ During the months of November and December the 
health of the people improved ; and when I visited the place early in 
the following January, I found that no deaths from either fev» or its 
results had taken place for several weeks, and that the people had lost 
in a great measure that unhealthy and anffimio appearance which had 
characterized them two months before. 

(13.) “ Scattered cases of fever had occurred in the surrounding 

villages, and I was inclined at the time to believe that their immunity 
from anything like an epidemic invasion was due to the fact of their 
having a better water-supply from the adjacent river than the people 
of Nowadah, who used for drinking purposes the water of the filthy 
village tanks. A subsequent paragraph will, however, tend to show 
how untenable the theory of the fever-producing power of impure 
water was in this particular instance. 

(14.) “ About the end of November 1871 again the police reported 
that fever had broken out along the line of country bordering on 
Hooghly, and that it was raging with particular severity at Dasspore 
and the adjacent villages. 

(15.) “ I arrived at the Dasspore thana on the 3rd of December. 
I found that malarial fever had been prevalent for the last two 
months, that numerous deaths had taken place both in Dasspore and 
surrounding villages, and the people one and all declared that the 
sickness and mortality was far in excess of anything of which there 
was any record. 

(16.) “ During that trip I visited six large villages in per^nnah 

Dasspore, and I afterwards proceeded along the Selye river to Ghatal. 

(17.) “ From enquiries instituted there and in the villages 
surrounding, I came to the conclusion that the epidemic fever which had 
prevailed at Jehanabad had advanced to the villages surrounding 
Ghatal, and was from thence spreading along the river-banks to 
Dasspore, 
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(18.) “ I was greatly struck on this occasion by the unequal 
incidence of the disease—not only in different villages, but in different 
houses in the same village; some households suffering severely, while 
others, as far as could be judged, under precisely the same circum¬ 
stances, escaped altogether. 

(19.) “ It is noteworthy that during the autumn of 1871, Turn- 
look pergunnah and that quarter of the district forining the sea-board 
was remarkably free from all forms of malarial disease, and the same 
remark applies to the laterite country, which may be said to form 
roughly about one-third of the area of the entire district.” 

20. It will appear from the foregoing account that the fever at 
first made a sort of attempt, such as it stul continues to make, to extend 
in the natural direction westwards to Keerpoy, Chunderkonah, and 
G-urbetah—the former alluvial, though high alluvial; the second on 
the edge of the laterite, though itself on alluvial soil; and the third 
in the middle of the laterite, though low-lying and surrounded by 
cultivation—^but that it failed to take any serious hold of those places, 
and then struck southwards into the low-lying, densely-populated tracts 


of Dasspore. 

21. Dr. Mathew thus continues the narrative for the year 1872 

(20.) “ I now proceed to describe 
utory or 1 . Outbreak of epidemic fever of the 

autumn of 1872. • 


(21.) “During the first week in September the police reported 
that fever had become very prevalent and fatal at Narajole and in 
several of the adjacent villages. 

(22.) “ A glance at the accompanyiag maps shows the situation 
of Narajole on the banks of a narrow stream which connects the Selye 
and Cossye rivers. On the southern bank of this stream are situated 
the large and scattered villages of Bhowanipore, Ilerratollah, Patna, 
Singaghur, &c., and still further to the southward lies the large 
pergunnah of Sharpore ; and attention is directed to these localities, as it 
was there the disease raged in a very deadly form from the very firat. 

, , ,, There are grounds for the belief that 

fevCT .nnJh®impS ’’irgSf the disease had been very prevalent 
iuformation, as all the feTer-strickeu places during the month of AugUSt, and 
dlngue? that it was not until many deaths had 

taken place that the attention of the 
authorities was directed to the matter, or indeed that of the people 
residing in the locality. 

(23.) “ Before the end of October, reports were received from the 
police that malarial fever was rife and fatm within the jurisdictions of 
the Chunderkonah, Ohatal, Debra, and Dasspore police stations. 
Within the jurisdiction of the latter is the town of Narajole and the 
villages above alluded to. 

(24.) “ It will be thus observed, on referring to the map, that a. 
considerable tract of country w^as under the influence of the epidemic, 
but the incidence of the disease was irregular both as regards its 
prevalence and fatality. 

(25.) “ As a rale, the villages in which the greatest mortality 
took place were those where the disease prevailed during the previous 
years, i.e., the villages surrounding Ghatal, Dasspore, and its vicinity. 
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(26.) “ An exception to this, however, is to be found in those 
villages near Narajole, where, as beforementioned, the disease lyas more 
prevdent and deadly than in any other quarter of the district, and yet 
there is no evidence to show that there was any unusual prevalence of 
sickness in these places during the year 1871. 

(27.) “ It will be observed!’ that the villages of Bhowanipore, 
Herratollah, &o., are separated from Narajole town and bazar by a narrow 
stream. There was no very marked difference in the sanitary condition 
of those places. Perhaps if anything Narajole is less cumbered by 
jimgle and the houses less crowded, yet the difference i''. the incidence 
of the disease is very marked. 

(28.) “ On the 7th of November 1872 I visited 22 houses in the 
village of Bhowanipore; two months previous to my visits they were 
occupied by 164 people, and of those 90 were iU at the time of my 
visit and 41 had died. In Narajole I visited 69 houses, and found 
they were occupied by 325 people, and of these 132 were ill and only 
12 had died. 

(29.) “ Many other instances could be cited tending to show how 
eccentric the disease has been in its progress, and I will allude to one 
other. 

(30.) “ It will be remembered that the village of Nowadah 
Buffered severely in 1871, and that during that season the smaller 
villages in its vicinity, on both banks of the Cossye river, suffered 
hardly at aU; yet during the past season there was little or no sickness 
in Nowadah, but the surrounding villages had a severe visitation of fever. 

(31.) “ It is to be hoped that they may escape next year, and that 

the fever from which they suffered this year was only an aggravation of 
the disease usually attendant on the rainy season; but the persistence of 
the disease during the cold weather months, and the high rate of 
mortality, are suspicious; and, moreover, they lie in the track along 
which the disease appears to be advancing. 

(32.) “ It is a matter of no small difficulty to distinguish between 
the epidemic fever in the early periods of its invasion and the aggrava¬ 
ted malarial fever which now and then attacks particular villages, and 
which seems to depend on local sanitary influences. 

(33.) “ The inhabitants of a large village named Pingelah were 

very much alarmed during the past season on account of the prevalence 
of fever. It is situated some eight miles to the southward of Debra, 
and is within the jurisdiction of the Subbong thana. I visited the 
place early in December, and carefully inspected the village. 

(34.) “ Tho country between it and Debra seemed fairly healthy, 
yet on my arrival at Pingelah I found that the people had been 
suffering much. I saw many cases of fever, and some deaths had taken 
place; but even then the Avorst was over, and before the end of 
December the health of the people had much improved, the very time 
when the mortality in the epidemic-stricken quarters was at its height. 

(35.) “ Or dinar y mala rial fever was widely spread over the 

district during the past season. The localities where it most prevailed will 
be seen by a reference to the map. The quarters of the district where 
there was no unusual prevalence of malarial disease is the laterite 
country and the country forming the sea-board. 
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(36.) “ Tumlook, long regarded as the most unhealthy quarter 
of the tystrict, was again healthy during the past season; and there is 
a popular saying amongst the natives, and on the whole a true one, 
that the only quarters of the district that escaped fever dtiring the past 
season, were those where the soil is laterite and where the water is 
brackish.” * 

22. Dr. Mathew’s remarks, and still more his facts, so strongly 
support the position I have taken up, that the fever jnanifests a marked 
preference for, if it does not restrict itself to, low-lying, ’non-littoral, 
alluvial country, that it is but right to mention that he drew up his 
report without any consultation with me on this point, and was quite 
unaware of the special line of argument which I have followed. 

23. My own observation of the course of the fever entirely 
supports what the Civil Surgeon has written, and it will be observed 
that it again failed to make serious ■ progress towards Chunderkonali. 
This is the more remarkable because, as far as population alone is 
concerned, Keerpoy and Chimderkonah probably surpass any part of 
the district, except the sudder station of Midnapore, in density of 
population. Keerpoy, owing to the artificial arrangements of the 
chowkeedaree unions in its neighbourhood, is split into sections, and 
therefore does not figure high in the census; but the villages grouped 
round Chunderkonan form the second largest town in the district, with an 
aggregate population of 22,000; and so far as this cause and insanita¬ 
tion are concerned, it should have readily yielded to the fever. It 
escaped, however, as did Keerpoy, with a moderate attack somewhat in 
excess of the ordinary malarial of the season, while the severe mortality, 
the traces of which struck one so painfully in passing through Dasspore 
and Narajole, was fortunately absent. 

24. I am far from saying that Keerpoy and Chunderkonah will 
escape; they are only on relatively high ground, not on the laterite, 
and I fear that the fever showed some slight tendency to gain ground 
in 1872. All I contend for is that the epidemic seems to have 
experienced a marked check in this quarter, while it poured on in an 
unrestrained stream through Dasspore towards pergunnahs Narajole 
and Shahpore. 

Dr. Mathew continues— 


(37;) “ The physical aspect of the country where the epidemic 

Physical aspect of the country. prevailed presents no features that 

call for very special mention. 

(38.) “ The affected line of countiy may be briefly described as 
a flat alluvial plain, formed of the combined deltas of the Oossye and 
Selye rivers, and intersected by numerous khalls, all of which axe 
embanked. Connecting these rivers is the stream on which the town of 
Narajole stands, and to which allusion has already been made.” 


25. As the earlier portion of this report shows, I cannot agree 
with Dr. Mathew in his estimate of the non-peculiarity of the physical 
features of the affected tract. I think the north-east slope of the 
country, and the very low level of Q-hatal and Dasspore, as illustrated 
by the height of the tides, well worthy of careful attention; W I need 
not again revert to the subject. 
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He continues— 


(39.) « 

Embanksieuts. 


During the rainy season the country is under rice cultiva¬ 
tion and is protect^ from inundation by 
a complicated system of embankments or 
bunds. 


(40.) “ These bunds are a characteristic feature of this part of the 
country, forming in many places the only high roads, and are no doubt 
of immense impoftl-nce. I now allude to what are known as the 
Government embankments which follow the courses of the principal 
rivers. 


(41.) “ In addition to these are another series of embankments 
known as the zemindary bunds, and with reference to the utility of 
these structures some doubt in many instances seem to exist. 

(42.) “It would appear that in former years each landholder 
made such arrangements for protecting his land from inundation as 
seemed to him most suitably and running in almost every direction. 
These bunds certainly act as potent obstructors of the natural drainage 
of the country, and it is the opinion of the engineer in charge of the 
irrigation works in this district that many of them might be removed 
with considerable advantage. 

(43.) “ The Government embankments no doubt control the floods, 
and their utility, as far as I know, has never been questioned; but there 
can be very little doubt that they also obstruct the drainage of the 
country, and that to a very serious extent. 

(44.) “ The sluicing arrangements are lamentably deficient, and 
only allow surface water to flow off. They are much too few in number, 
and are, moreover, faulty in construction; their floors are in many 
instances above the level of the country, so that their utility for drain¬ 
age purposes may well be questioned. 

(45.) “ I am given to understand that estimates for repairing and 
constructing no less than 60 sluices on one embankment alone have been 
prepared; and with a system of bunds that stand in need of such 
all-important alterations, I think it may be assumed that the surface 
drainage of the coimtry is obstructed and the subsoil water-logged. 

(46.) “ The land lying between the embankment and the river- 
banks is considerably higher than the country surrounding, and the 
deposition of silt in seasons of flood is, I suppose, the chief cause of this. 
In many parts of the district the mulberry is extensively cultivated 
along the river-banks, and, owing to the fertUizing influence of the river, 
thrives well.” 


26. To the above description I have little to add and nothing to 
find faidt with, unless it be the tenderness with which the Government 
embankments are treated. The river-beds having been raised by the 
constant deposit of silt, to abandon these embankments now would no 
doubt involve enormous tracts in total ruin; but it was this system of 
embanking which has deprived the country of its natural increment of 
deposit and kept it pennanentljr depressed, while its drainage channels 
have gradually become irrigation channels, its waterways choked up, 
and the whole area water-logged. 
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27. As regards the state of villages Dr. Mathew writes• 

(47.) “ with the exception of some scattered mango topes, there 
is nothing like forest land in the affected quarters of the district, and 

but little jtmgle except in the inHnediate 
stato of villages. neighbourhood of the villages, which are 

surrounded by bamboo, plantam trees, &o., and during the rainy 
season there is in addition a considerable quantity of useless under¬ 
growth. 

(48.) “ The sanitary condition of the villages, it is needless to say, 
is deplorably bad in every respect. Buried in jungle, studded with 
filthy tanks, houses crowded together and surroimded by all kinds of 
filth, are the most common characteristics of the villages of the district. 

(49.) “The water-supply is contaminated and the atmosphere 
laden with the gaseous products of rotting vegetation and the excreta 
of the inhabitants. Thw description applies with equal truth to villages 
where the fever manifested itself in its most fatal form, and where 
scarcely a case occurred. Every village ethat I have ever visited is 
pervaded by odours more or less offensive. 

(50.) “ Utterly regardless of every law that conduces to health, the 
villagers remain on year after year surrounded by all those oft-described 
sources of nuisance with which we are only too familiar: and that the 
people not only live in such places, but increase and multiply into the 
bargain, is a pretty clear proof that stench per se will not cause disease, 
and that its deleterious effects on health bear no proportion to its 
offensivene^. 

, (51.) “ With reference to the people and 

People and occupation. ciTcumstances, I have not much to 


remark. 

(52.) “ Comparatively they are fairly housed, particularly in the 
larger villages. 

(53.) “ The better class of habitations are well raised, usually 
some three feet. The arrangement usually seen is a central court 
with a narrow verandah running rotmd all four sides, off which the 
rooms open, and which, as a rule, are only lighted and ventilated 
by the door-way. The houses are kept clean, and the rooms and 
verandahs are regularly leeped. 

(54.) “ The poorer classes live in small huts about 14 x 10, greatest 
height about 12 feet. These structures are lighted and ventilated by 
the door-way. 

(55.) “ There is sometimes a narrow verandah in front, in which 
the residents sleep during the hot season. 

(56.) “ With regard to the circumstances of the people, I believe 
them to be moderately good. Since the year 1866 there has been no 
scarcity of food in the district, and there are no grounds for the belief 
tW m the quarters of the zillah where fever prevailed the condition 
of the people m this respect has undergone change during the past three 


years. 

(57.) “ From a sanitary point of view, however, it may be assumed 
that the nabits of the people and many of their customs, the air they 
breathe, the water they drink, and the food they eat, are all opposed to 
the attainment of health or vigour; and the only wonder is that they 
possess either one or the other to the limited extent they do. > 
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(68.) ** In the Midnapore district 
N.B.—SO agures were givon in the at large the population is irregularly 
SJTe^ig part disWbuted. I note in ae _ margin ite 

of the popalation. incidence to the square mile m the per- 

gunnahs in which the fever prevailed. 

(59.) “ At Keerpoy, within the jurisdiction of the Chunderkonah ■ 
thana, the population is particularly dense. Indeed, at Keerpojr 
village succeeds village for nearly three miles with hardly a break, it 
being* a matter of difficulty for the visitor to determine where one 
commences and the other ends.” 


28. Ageing, as I do, entirely with all that is here written, I have 
little to add to it. The description given by Dr. Mathew applies, as 
is well known, to all the alluvial tracts in Bengal where the drainage 
is choked up and the population overgrown. But, if the most populated 
it is also the wealthiest part of the district: whether tested by its crops, 
its wealth, its schools, or its castes, it ranks first. It is here that me 
only jute grown in the district is found; sugarcane is grown in 
abundance. Nowadah is the great emporium of gour in the district. 
Ghatal, again, is the wealthiest town in the district next to Midnapore; 
all the traffic of the northern section passes through it. A toll at its 
entrance, on a very bad cutcha road, lets for over Rs. 4,000 a year. 
Again, the patshalas that have come in under the new scheme in this 
neighbourhood outnumber those in the littoral tract as 3 to 1, and in 
tlie laterite as 10 to 1. Here, too, the Brahmins and Kaests of the 
district are to be found, and the “ bhodrolok ” are so numerous that I 
have heard it said with reference to this fever, “ it is better to die in 
Dasspore than to live in one of the jimgle mehals.” 

29. As regards the character of me fever. Dr. Mathew writes:— 
' (60.) “ So much has^already been written on this subject by the 

able and experienced officers who have watched the progress of the 
disease in otW districts, that it seems hardly necessary for me to dwell 
here at any length on the suWect. It is a malarious fever, the 
intermittent being the type by far the most commonly met with. In the 
early periods of its invasion remittent oases are sometimes encoimtered, 
many of which end fatally. The attack sometimes commences with 
violent vomiting and purging, the motions being profuse and watery; 
great prostration rapidly supervenes, almost amounting to collapse. 

(61.) “ Reaction is characterized by great heat of body with 

determination to the head. A not uncommon complication of this fever 
is pneumonia, on the supervention of which the fever assumes a 
continued character; typhoid symptoms manifest themselves, and unless 
the complication be promptly treated, it rapidly leads to a fatal 
termination. 

(62.) “ Intermittent fever and its sequelte is the type of the 

disease most frequently met with. 

(63.) “ The rapidity with which the abdominal orga^ become 
involved seems one of its most striking characteristics. Rapid emacia¬ 
tion, digestive power lost or much impaired, cedema of the lower 
extremities, with marked pallor of the mucus surfaces, are the 
symptoms which attend aU the more severe oases. 

(64.) “ The supervention of dysentery and diarrhoea is not unfre¬ 
quent, and in many chronic oases scorbutic symptoms are very manifest. 


I 
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(65.) “ The epidemic fever has the following charaoteristios :— 
its severity over a large tract of country, as shown by the large pro¬ 
portion of the population attacked; the rapidity and certain^ with 
which internal organs become involved; the tendency to, and frequency 
of relapse, and marked emaciation with which the disease is attended; 
the excessive mortality, and its persistence and increased fatality as 
the cold season advances. 

(66.) “ On this subject officers who have had much experience of 

the disease are on the whole pretty 
■ well agreed. Quinine stands first in 

estimation, especially in the early stages of the disease. In remittent 
fever it is usum to wait for the stage of remission before administering 
the antiperiodic: but it appears to me there are other stages of this 
disease in which quinine can be administered with signal advantage, 
and where it would not be judicious to delay its adminis&ation, pending 
the action of purgatives and other remedies. 

(67.) “ However, in ordinary cases of fever, when there is much 
bilious derangement, with nausea, &o.. purgatives and diaphoretics 
are generaUy called for, and the action of quinine seems to be rendered 
more certain and rapid by their use. 

(68.) “ I thiiA it was Sir Ronald Martin who praised so much a 
powder composed of jalap, calomel, and tartar emetic. Two grains of 
the latter is the dose he advocates in the treatment of the fever of 
natives. I saw few cases during the past two years to whom I would 
have administered a dose of the kind, for it is xmfortunately the case 
that the people of this district do not a^ply for treatment until the 
time for such remedies has passed. 

(69.) “ It is, however, chronic fever and its sequel® that we are 
called upon most frequently to treat. To deal successfully with these 
oases appears to me one of the mbst perplexing and difficult tasks a 
medical officer can imdertake. 

(70.) “ The condition of such patients is truly deplorable, and 
calculated to arouse our liveliest pity. It is probable that if advised, 
and medicine were placed within the reach of these people when first 
attacked, a vast amount of suffering and disease would be prevented. 

(71.) “ When once the extremities become dropsical, with enlarge¬ 
ment of the liver and spleen, remedies such as we can place within the 
reach of a vast proportion of the sufferers are of little avail. 

(72.) “ The stomach appears to me to participate more fully than 
is usually recognized in the general degeneration the tissues are involved 
in; and, without for a moment denying the immense importance of 
nutritious food in the treatment of such cases, yet I am disposed to 
think that more benefit would be derived from it in the early stages of 
the disease before the digestive powers had become impaired. 

(73.) “ There is, however, one article of diet that I would like 
to see given to these people, and that is good milk. In a great number 
of eases there is bowel disorder of some kind or other, and the late 
Dr, Fawcus placed great reliance on milk dietary in su(h oases, giving 
but little medicine. 

(74.) “ I would feel disposed to follow hie advice to a certain 
extent, should it ever become my duty to superintend relief operations 
on an extended scale for this class of people. I shoidd certainly prefer 
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it' to meat in any shape—an article of diet to which the poor of this 
district are utterly unaccustomed, and which, particularly when sick, 
they are not likely to digest. 

(76.) “ With reference to the treatment of chronic fever and its 
results, the salts of iron, combined with the mineral acids, are the class 
of remedies which seemed to answer best. For cases of fever where 
enlargement of the spleen only exists, quinine with lar^e doses of 
sulphuric acid are remedies which often succeed; coimter-imtation over 
the region of the spleen, with a weak preparation of the biniodide of 
Aerouiy ointment in recent cases of fever, when no* marked evidence of 
blood deterioration exists, is a remedy of great power. 

(76.) “ Dr. Maclean, of the Victoria Hospital, Netley, some time 
ago directed the attention of the profession to the use of these 
ointments in oases of splenic hypertrophy, and, as far as my experience 
goes, it seems to be well worthy of the praises bestowed on it by that 
officer. In oases where marked pallor of the mucus surfaces exists, as 
in old cases of fever, this remedy does not seem to answer, its application 
being frequently followed by profuse salivation.” 

30. On tWe two points I need make no comments. 

(77.) “ Early in September the Magistrate called my attention to 

the prevmenoe of fever at Narajole and 
^^Step, taken to relieve the sick during neighbouring viUages. The poKce 

also about the same time reported that 
the disease had broken out at Shahpore and other places withm the juris¬ 
diction of the Debra police station. With the oonourrence of Mr. Price, 
the Settlement Officer, the native doctor in charge of the survey party, 
who was then unemployed in the station, was ordered to proceed at 
once to Narajole with the necessary medicines. This officer showed a 
marked disinclination to undertake the duty. He had not done an hour’s 
work during the two previous months, and seemed much surprised at 
being ordered to exert himself in any way. 

(78.) “ When informed that his services were temporarily placed 
at my disposal, he appealed to Mr. Price, and eventually reported 
himself HI. After a week’s delay he proceeded to Narajole, and 
although I did not expect that much assistance would be rendered by 
so un-v^ling a subordinate, yet it is due to the man to say that subse¬ 
quently he worked well and willingly, and rendered good service at 
Narajole and the adjacent villages. 

(79.) “ In the meantime I proceeded to Debra, and from thence 
to Fanohkoorah, travelling through the densely-populated tract of 
country lying between the high road to Calcutta and me Cossye river. 

(80.) “ On my return to Midnapore, with the concurrence of the 
Magistrate, the native doctor in charge of the police hospital was 
ordered to Shahpore, where I learned that fever prevailed to a serious 
extent. He was stationed about six miles to the north of the Debra 
police station. After a short time reports reached me that he was not 
going on well. The people complained that he would only attend those 
who were in a position to pay him, and that he was in fact dishonestly 
disposing of the medicine mat had been placed in his hands. 

(81d “ I would have recalled the man, but unfortoately his 
services could not then be well dispensed with. Notwithstanding 
warnings, both written and verbal, he at length committed himself to 
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Buoh an extent that he was subsequently oonvicted before the J(^t> 
Magistrate of cheating, and sentraoed to six months’. imprisoniuent 
and fined Rs. 100. 

(82.) “ Meanwhile the Magistrate had established a temporary 
dispensary at Narajole. A native doctor, named Sissen Sing, was 
appointed to the charge of it; and on his arrival from Calout^ and 
pending the completion of the cutoha dispensary building at Narajole, 
he was ordered to Dasspore, where fever then had broken out, and was 
causing a heavy mortality. 

(83.) “ On my visiting Dasspore, a week after his appointmei^ 
I found him prostrated with fever. He was subsequently transferred 
to Narajole, and remained in charge of the dispensary until the end 
of February. 

(84.) “The Deputy Inspeotor-G-eneral of Hospitals sent two 
native doctors from the Presidency. One of these was at once 
sent to Dasspore to relieve Kissen Sing, and the other was deputed to 
assist the native doctor belonging to the survey party who was stationed 
at Bhowanipore and the other villages near Narajole, to which 
allusion has already been made. 

(85.) “ The urgent calls for medical assistance from other districts 
hardly left a man at the disposal of the Deputy Inspeotor-Oeneral, and 
I consequently sent an experienced and intelligent compounder to treat 
the sick at a village called BuUiarpore, about one mile from the 
Dasspore police station. This man and the native doctor stationed at 
Dasspore did fair service. The Magistrate when visitiiig Dasspore 
found them fully employed, and they seemed to have gained to a great 
extent the confidence of the people. 

(86.) “ When I visited Ghatal, I ordered the native doctor in 
charge of the dispensary to visit regularly the surrounding villages and 
resoribe for the sick. He, however, allowed his supply of medicine to 
ecome exhausted, never intimating the fact to me; and when the 
Commissioner visited Hhatal, early m December, he fmmd that the 
native doctor was neglecting his dutjr, and had never visited a single 
village. My orders with regard to visiting the villages were recorded 
in the Visitor’s Book, and, as far as I know, the native doctor had not 
the shadow of an excuse to offer for deliberately ignoring my 
instructions. 

(87.) “ Mr. Buckland, rightly conceiving that the man could not 
be trusted, depute^ a constable to escort him daily to the affected 
villages; and when I visited Ghatal, in January, I found the native 
doctor distributing medicine to a large crowd in a village about a mile 
from GhataL 

(88.) “ The disestablishment of the Rissengunge charitable 

dispensary placed the services of 
anther native doctor at our disposal. 
He was first deputed to treat the sick 
in the villtwes near Debra, and afterwards was ordered to Bhowanipore 
and the omer villages near Narajole, to replace the native doctor 
belonging, to the survey party, whose services were again required 
by the Settlement Ofiicer. 

(89.) “The subjoined return shows the number treated up to 
the Slst March, 


N.B.—Anuded diipennry neu 
Tuintook in the littoral tract. 
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J O.) “ These figures rive but a very inadequate idea of the 
amount of sickness and the mortality that resulted. 

(91.) “ It is abundantly clear that the people of the district have 
not muon confidence in the European system of treatment, especially 
•when administered by their own countrymen, except in localities where 
dispensaries have been working for some years. 

(92.) “ Koberajes, a numerous and influential class, still hold 
their ground in the mofossil, and I found a large proportion of the 
sufferers under their treatment. When a villager is attacked by 
fever the koberaj is sent for, and it is only after he has failed, or when 
the resources of the patient are exhausted, that the Government 
native doctor is applied to. 

(93.) “ Anomer individual, no less active in his opposition to 

the system of gratuitous medical relief, is the wandering compounder. 
During the past six months I have frequently encountered this class 
of practitioners in the villages I visited. 

(94.) “ His qualifications are limited. He generally knows the 
doses of drugs and how to prepare them, and that is about all. He 
generally introduces himself as a native doctor who has abandoned 
Government service. His supply of drugs are limited and are of 
dubious quality. He imdertakes the cure of the prevailing disease 
for a certain fixed sum, a portion of which is paid in advance. The 
length of his stay is regulated by the amount of practice he succeeds 
in obtaining, and the emolument therefrom resulting. 

(95.) “ Doubt seems to exist as to whether these men should 
be opposed or encouraged; I think the former. In the course of years, 
as duly qualified men seek for practice in the mofussil, the compounders 
will disappear; but in the meantime they victimise the simple villagers, 
and bring discredit on the m^oal profession.” 

31. I do not entirely concur in these opinions; but as I do not 
want unnecessarily to increase the length of this already bulky report, 
I will content myself with remarking that the experience which the 
people of the country have had of native doctors is not so very gratifying 
that we need be surorised at their being somewhat slow to place 
confidence in them. It -will, I think, be found that if a native doctor 
be located in a place and behaves himself creditably, he -wiQ •within 
a month command the entire confidence of the inhabitants. 

32. I now pass on to the last and most important question, viz., 
what arrangements should be made to deal with the epidemic in its 
future ravages, which may be only too confidently anticipated P 

33. On this subject Dr. Mathew’s proposals are as follow:— 

(96.) “ The experience gained in other districts, and indeed in 
„ , . ^ Midnapore also, leads us to the belief 

Propoacd raeuareg for the carrent year. ,, , ^., . ' , ._ ,, 

that as the rainy and autumn months 

ap{>roaoh, a fresh outbreak of the epidemic may be expected along the 

tract of country where it prevailed in 1872. 

(97.) One fact that ought to be borne in mind is that assistance 

to be effectual must be rendered in time, and precautions should be 

taken so as to ensure that the first appearance of the disease in the 

affected quarters should be brought promptly to notice, and remedies 

placed within the reach of the sick in the early stages of the disease. 

The leading native gentlemen residing in the fbver-strioken quarters. 
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dbould be asked to interest themselves in the matter and bring to the 
notice of the Magistrate exceptional sickness, should anjocoour, and not 
wait until the vniage chowkeedar considers it necessary to tak^ action 
in the matter. 

(98.) “ The Magistrate will probably bring to the notice of Govwn- 
ment the few native gentlemen that extended a helping hand to their 
suffering countrymen and dependants during the past season; but as far 
as could be judged, the apathy and want of sympathy displayed by 
the vast majority was most marked and disheartening. 

(99.) “ It is clear that the poor of this district will have to rely 
solely on Government for any assistance they may require; and to what 
amount that assistance can be rendered, must necessady depend on the 
extent medical aid will be required in other districts. 

(100.) “Temporary dispensaries should be opened at Chunder- 
konan cmd Keerpoy, and to each dispensary two native doctors should 
be attached. One of these should be constantly on the move, while 
the other should remain at the dispensary to treat those who may come 
for treatment, as weU as the sick in the adjoining villages. 

(101.) “A definite area should be allotted to each dispensaiy 
and weekly returns demanded, showing the number treated, di^, &o., 
and the quantity of quinine expended. There is already a dispensary 
at Ghatai, and to tlmt a travelling native doctor should also be 
attached. 

(102.) “ Dasspore pergunnah requires at the very least two dis¬ 
pensaries and four native doctors; Narajole, one dispensary for the 
town and two native doctors; and for the line of coimtry between 
Narajole and the Debra thana, three dispensaries with six native 
doctors. 

(103.) “ A special superintendent should be appointed to super¬ 

intend the working of the dispensaries and the proceedings of the 
native doctors. 

(104.) “ His supervision to be effectual must be constant, and 
his visits unexpected by his subordinates. The orders laid down 
debarring native doctors on especial duty of this kind from taking 
fees should be rigidly enforced, and on no account should a native 
doctor be allowed to take money, no matter what the position of his 
patient may be. 

(105.) “In a previous paragraph I alluded to the sanitary 
condition of the villages, and I have no doubt, were it practicable 
to free them from the jungle by which they are cumbered and improve, 
the water-supply, considerable benefit would result. 

(106.) “Dr. Elliot has pointed out forcibly and clearly what 
should be done in this direction, and it is greatly to be regretted that no 
means of effectually canying out the measures he advocates appear to 
be available, and consequently the utility of further alluding to.fhe 
subject here appears doubtful” 

84. It be seen that Dr. Mathew applies for nine dispensaries 
and eighteen native doctors; two attached to each dumnsary, one to 
travel, and the other to treat the dispensanr patients. He also applies 
for a superintendmit by which he means, I understand, an officer of the 
rank of sub-assistant surgeon to supervise the native doctors. So far 
I entirely concur: it is obvious that the more native doctors the 
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GoTernment can spare, the more effectually we can combat the ravages 
of the fever. 

35. Assuming, however, that so large a supply will not be avail¬ 
able, at any rate, until it is actually proved that the district is very 
severely attacked, 1 would ask sanction to the following proposals;— 

(1.) That the civil surgeon and myself may have the disposal of 
two complete dispensaries and four native doctors, entirely supplied 
by Government to locate wherever we think they are most need^ and 
the people least able to help themselves. 

(2.) That a native doctor and medicines be sent to any place 
within the affected area where the inhabitants agree to pay half the 
doctor’s salary. This the people of the villages opposite Narajole have 
already spontaneously offered to do on hearing that the doctor was 
likely to be withdrawn. 

(3.) That quinine be entrusted to the gentlemen named by the 
British Indian Association in their letter of the 7th November 1872, 
with simple instructions for its administration. 


1. Moddon Mohun Singh. 

2. Bholanath Boy. 

3. Badhakant Qhosal. 

4. Jogessar Pahary. 

6. Nobin Chunder Haidar. 
6. Shibnarain Ghuttuck. 


7. Koylash Chunder Mookerjee. 

8. Bam Coomar Gangooly. 

9. Puttit Pabon Pattra. 

10. Seetul Persad Chowdhry. 

11. Mehur Chunder Boy. 

12. Kristo Komul Masunto. 


They have aU agreed to distribute it. 

(4.) That a supply of quinine be placed for sale at each police 
station and outpost at 20 per cent, below cost price, and a discretionary 
power be given to the officer in charge to administer it gratis to any 
poor patients, keeping a list of the names and amoimts. 

(5.) That to every schoolmaster and patshala guru in connection 
with Government a certain quantity of quinine be given for the use 
of himself and his pupils. Schools and patshalas are particularly 
numerous in this part of the district. Over 200 patshalas have accepted 
connection with Government on the terms offered recently, and there 
are some 20 or 25 schools. I would propose to make a fixed allowance to 
each guru—^say an ounce, if this would not be too liberal—and let him 
know that the supply woiild not be repeated. I would then give him 
to understand that if he found that it was not all needed for himself 
and his pupils, he might give it in charity to other indigent sufferers, 
and I would instruct him how to do so. 

No doubt many of the gurus would sell it, as do the native doctors 
and every body who can get the command of so valuable an article; 
but after all, even if sold, it will entail no greater cost on Government, 
while it wiU disseminate pure quinine where it is most needed. On the 
other hand, it will invest the gurus with some importance in their 
villages—an object which I look on as desirable in itself. I would, 
however, expressly prohibit them from selling it while authorizing them 
to give it away; and make this prohibition and permission generally 
known. One caimot but hope that if that be done, partly through fear, 
partly through honesty, a good deal will be gratuitously distributed 
where it is most needed. 
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I do not propose to give this ix> all gurus in the affected area, 
'whetW the fever be in their neighbourhood or not, but only to those 
who are in places that are attaoked. 

(6.) 1 submit that instead of opposing we should endeavour to 
utilise, the services of all duly qualified private practitioners. Hitherto 
I do not think I am wrong in sayiug that the piraotioal attitude 
of the Government and the department in the interior is one of 
hostility. The private practitioner is struggling probably to make a 
practice. When a dispensary is (as for instance at Hajeepore) planted 
exactly opposite his door, he is of course under-sold; and just when he 
might most hope to make his way, he finds the ground cut from under 
his feet. This is the way he practically realizes the encouragement he 
often listened to in Calcutta about starting on his own merits and 
avoiding the error of his fellow students in looking exclusively to 
Government for employment. 

I do not deny that, as a whole, this class are selfish—as they have 
to live by their profession it can hardly be otherwise—and that they are 
in great measure strangers to that sympathy for suffering among the 
poor which so honorably distinguishes the profession in parts of Europe; 
but I think they deserve encouragement, and would offer each duly 
licensed practitioner a certain quantity of quinine (say 4 oz. or 8 oz., 
or even 1 lb, if the fever in his neighbourhood is very bad) on con¬ 
dition that he would, as far as it went, distribute it gratis among poor 
sufferers. These practitioners would, I believe, accept, and if they sold 
some, they would probably also distribute a ^od deal gratuitously. 
We know of four such licensed practitioners witnin the affected area— 
one at Chunderkonah, one at Ghatal, and two at Nowadah. 

(7.) I would, in every village of 500 persons and upwards 
attacked by the fever, appoint a pimchayet of three or more persons to 
superintend the distribution of quinine in their village in the manner 
above described, to report every week the state of the fever, number of 
deaths, &o., and bring to notice any delinquencies or shortcomings on 
the part of those entrusted with quinine. In each such village there 
will probably be at least one guru: where there is not, one of the 
members of the punchayet might be entrusted with quinine. In the 
townships of Ghatal and Chunderkonah, and the unions of Keerpoy 
and Ramjebunpore, the town committees should be selected. 

(8.) The directions as to the use of quinine, and the oases where 
it can safely be given, should be printed, and a copy given to every one 
who receives any for distribution. I need scarcely say that if a sub- 
assistant surgeon can be spared to superintend the operations in this 
district, it will be most conducive towards effectual supervision. 

36. I ought not to, omit to say, with reference to Dr. Mathew’s 
paragraphs 105 and 106, that I earnestly protest against any atteiflpt 
to clear away jimgle or clean out tanks compulsorily in the affected 
villages. 1 saw a ^eat deal of these measures when at Baraset, and 
afterwards at Krishnaghur, when these two places were both under the 
influence of the epidemic, and am colivinoed that they lead to a great 
deal of oppression, destruction of valuable property, expense, aiid no 
oorresponding benefit. If done thoroughly, they might lead to good 
results; but to do this it would be necessary to spend thousancu of 
rupees in each village. 
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37. The gentlemen who assisted this year in the relief of the 
distress were— 

1. Bajah Jotendro Mohun Tagore, who sent a native doctor to 
Kootubpore, though without placing him m rapport with the authorities 
or communicating the fact to us. 

2. Baboo A-ioodhya Bam Khan, commonly called Bajah of Mid- 
napore, whose residence is at Narajole. This gentleman supported a 
private dispensary of his own at his house, and also paid towards a 
Government dispensary in another part of the town. 

3. Baboo Liall Behary Dutt of Chinsurah, who sent me Bs. 100 
towards the relief of the indigent. 

4. Baboo Janokee Nam Mookerjee of Boinchee, who sent me 
Bs. 40 for the relief of the indigent. 

38. Dr. Mathew concludes his report with the subject of causation 
as follows:— 

(107.) “On this subject I have but few observations to offer. 

The disease is due to the action of 
a poison which we call malaria for 
want of a better name. 

(108.) “ Notwithstanding, however, the many, and indeed probable 
causes that have from time to time been discussed as tending to 
produce the epidemic, it appears to me that their disease-producing 
powera have always been aimtted, and it is certainly very clear that 
ell these conditions which are said to produce tms epidemic have 
existed for many years without producing any other effect on the 
public health except those periodic outbreaks of fever with which every 
European resident in Bengal is familiar, and from which every native 
of the country suffers at some time or other. The appearance of the 
disease in the latorite tracts of Beerbhoom clearly shows that a water¬ 
logged subsoil is not a necessary condition for its propagation. 

(109.) “ The epedemic fever, as far as I know, has not as yet 

m^e its appearance in any village in this district built on latorite soil, 
nor does the disease appear to be advancing in the direction of the 
latorite country. I regard it as an advance of the Hooghly epidemic; 
but by what means the disease has been introduced I am not prepared 
to say. The disease is not spread by human intercource, otherwise the 
station of Miduapore would have been the scene of an outbreak any 
time since 1869. 

(110.) “Many people suffering from the epidemic fever of 
Hooghly and Burdwan have come to Miduapore and never introduced 
the disease into the town. During the past cold weather numbers of 
people from Dasspore and Ghatal were toeated at the charitable dispen¬ 
sary, many of whom are at present living in the town, yet no outbreak 
of the epidemic fever has occurred. 

(111.) “ B^denoe in an affected locality, no matter the condition 
of life, gives rise to the disease, and that with a certainty that few 
people, no matter how strongly they may deny the presence of a 
specific poison, would like to tost in their own persons. 

(112.) “I know of two instances of native gentlemen occupying 
influentied and lucrative positions in this district visiting their homes in 
Burdwan m perfect health and their contracting an att^k of the pre¬ 
vailing fever, of which they both died in the course of a few months. 

m 
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(113.) “ In conclusion, I have to apologise for the great delay 
that has taken place in submitting the report. The accompanying map 
is, I fear, inaccurate in many respects; hut it is the only one that it 
was possible to procure, and it is to be hoped that it will suffice to 
illusliate roughly the line of country affected by the epidemic. But 
owing to the irregularity in the incidence of the disease, to show that 
with anything like accuracy on a map, would be a matter of great 
difficulty, and would still further delay the submission of this report. ” 

39. I need only add that all the facts in this district favor the 
prevailing opinion that the epidemic is due to a concurrence of causes 
partly known, partly unknown. It finds a congenial home in a 
depressed and water-logged country, a dense population, and all the 
insanitary surroundings which a dense population entails. On the 
other hand, it seems equally clear that it has a virus of its own, 
independent of these causes, which may poison the air of a perfectly dry 
and sparsely populated tract. As in the case of cholera, it is easy to 
see that certain conditions predispose places for its ravages, but unsafe to 
say that those conditions cii’cumscribe its operations. The theory favored 
by Colonel Haig is, it seems, obviously true so far as that an enfeebled 
vitality due to poor and insufficient food, bad water, and impure air, 
render those attacked with the fever far less capable of resisting its 
attacks than they would be if possessed of greater strength of constitu¬ 
tion ; but conspicuously wrong in so far as it seems to contend that the 
morbific infiuenees to which they are exposed have undergone no 
change, but remain the same in the affected tracts as they always were, 
while only the power of resisting them is weakened. That the air 
is positively tainted or poisoned, any one residing in it for a feTfr days 
can easily ascertain; while a perfectly healthy and well-fed man 
transferr^ to an affected locality is attacked with the fever 
almost immediately. 

40. On the other hand, the poison seems only to affect human 

beings. The people of Dasspore assured me unanimously that at the 
time when so many deaths were occurring, their cattle and dogs were 
perfectly healthy. * 

41. I regret to say that the latest accounts from Dasspore show 
that the rain that has fallen has led to a return of the fever, though 
without heavy mortality; but I fear that it may bo looked upon as 
certain that the year will be one of great suffering and sickness as the 
season advances. 


Statement showing the number treated and the number of deaths in the fever-stricken 
villages of the Midnapore District from October 1872 to Zlst of March 1873. 


Names of Tillages. 


Total treated. 

Total deaths. 

Ghatal ... 


4,899 

29 

Dasspore 


9,728 

93 

Narajole 

..a 

7,626 

99 

Shahpore 

... 

1,866 

16 


Total 

24,007 

236 


H. L. Harrison, 
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MINUTE. 


Fort William, the 14th August 1873. 


Hooghly Fever and condition of the Ryots. 

I PUKPosELY did not continue any direct enquiry after the Secretary 
of State’s despatch of September 1871, regarding the condition of the 
ryots of Bengal, because I did not think that we should get much more 
by asking the same questions again so soon, and because the main end 
and object of all my measures and enquires has, in fact, been to approach 
to a solution of this one great question. We have progressed somewhat, 
and we hope to progress much more, towards knowing something of the 
numbers and classes of the population, of tenures and rents, rates of 
wages and prices of food, and other things affecting the condition of the 
people. The local officers have been specially desired to give us in 
their periodical reports all that they know of these things and of the 
generd condition of the people from year to year. 

2. The annual administration reports now coming in from the 
different divisions contain much that throws great lighten these subjects, 
and all this must be collated with reference to this enquiry. The report of 
the Burdwan division, in which Hooghly-cMw-Howrah, Bordwan, and 
Midnapore are comprised, has not yet been received. 

3. As respects the condition of the people of these provinces, one 
broad general assertion may, I think, be hazarded, viz., that they are, as 
a rule, comparatively better off in the east, and worse off in the west. 
They are better off in the former in two respects, which may be more 
or less inter-related as cause and consequence. 

(1) The rate of wages is higher in the east at the same time that 
food is for the most part cheaper (Orissa in the west, perhaps, excepted 
with respect to cheapness of food); and (2) rents in the east are less 
screwed up to rack-rent pitch, and probably are lighter in comparison 
to the productiveness of the soil and the remunerative character of such 
staples as jute, &c., &c. 

4. I made a special enquiry on this subject of rents, and we have 
received a mass of figures, but they are very wide and vague, and 
require much sifting before we can say more than the above. I take 
it the rent questions, which are cropping up in eastern districts, do 
not imply that rents are more racked there than elsewhere, but that 
the people have not yet submitted to rack-renting to the same Extent as 
elsewhere. 

6. It is certain that if the practical working of the permanent 
settlement had accorded with the theory of the Regulations of 1793, if 
the royts had fixity of rent as the zemindars have fixity of revenue, the 
people of Bengal would now be the easiest in India; but it is far 
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otherwise, and the degree to which rents have been racked in different 
districts is in a great degree the measure of the comfort or discomfort of 
the people. 

6. In districts to the west, where labor is cheap and land is dear, 
there is this distinction, that the people of some districts emigrate freely, 
or what is more common than regular emigration (the emigration proper 
is in such a population insignificant), they go to other parts of the 
country for temporary service and labor, or go at certain seasons to 
districts where hands are scarce, like bands of Irish reapers in former 
days. 

The people of both Behar and Orissa thus largely supplement their 
'home means. The people of Ohota Nagpore (perhaps of all the countries 
in India that in which labor is cheapest) do so still more largely, and 
seem in their own country to be pretty well-off in their very simple way. 
This facility of emigrating or goin'g out for labor extends wherever the 
aboriginal blood predominates; e.g., into the Raneegunge portion of 
Burdwan, Bancoorah, Beerbhoom, and upper Midnapore. But the fever 
tract is to the east of this in an Aryan country. 

7. The census returns show the district of Hooghly and a few 
thonas of Midnapore (now invaded by the fever,) with two or three 
thanas of Burdwan, to be the most populous tra^s in these provinces 
—probably in India. 

8. G^en comes the question, what proportion of the whole are 
townspeople and non-agriculturalists ? I fear that the censu? returns are 
not very reliable on this point, since so many people both cultivate and 
follow more or less some other occupation that it is very difficult to 
secure uniformity of practice in the classification. The agricultural 
laborers, too, have not been distinguished from non-agricultural laborers 
so well as we could wish. Also the statements of the llegistrar-Q-eneral 
do not give information on these points in a very accessible form. No 
doubt we must make allowance for the towns and great villages, 
containing a large town, mercantile, and fishing population, which frmge 
the river Hoo^y in the Hooghly district, including Howrah m 
that term. 

9. But apart from this wo find in the back-lying thanas an 
immense population, notwithstanding that here is the low country so 
much covered with water that great drainage and reclamation works 
are suggested. Similarly, in Midnapore, Mr. Harrison remarks that 
the most crowded thanas are those in the pit of the low land between 
the great rivers. I do not take Doomjoor (with a population rate of 
1,417 per mile), the thana next to Howrah, because that might be 
supposed to be suburban, though I am assured that it is really quite 
ru^. Passing this over we have the thanas of— 


J uggutbullubpore 

Amptah 

Khauakool, and 

Chandeeporc (or Oolaberiah) 

Dasspore 

Pancukoorah 

Debra ... 


1,070) 
1,093 1 
939 f 
941 j 
1,311) 
999 y 

1,016 J 


Of Hooghly. 


Of Mklnapore.- 


which seem to form a low-lying water-tract, stretching from behind 
Howrah to near Midnapore, without a single town and still with an 
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average population fully equal to or exceeding 1,000 per square mile of 
gross area. The figures opposite each thana give the rate of population 
per mile. 

10. There can be no doubt that this is an extremely dense rural 
population. It considerably exceeds the densest of the Behar districts, 
Sarun, where considerable rural tracts have a population of about 900 
per square mile. 

11. Still, living as the rural Bengallis do in scattered villages, 
the country population is not so thick as necessarily to affect health. 
If their health is affected by population, it must be either through 
poverty or owing to insanitary habits. This very populated tract is 
in close proximity to, and in very easy river communication with 
Calcutta, where there is a groat demand for labor, and labor fetches 
a good price. 

12. I believe that in these low lands there is not much rich garden 
cultivation; it is, I think, chiefly a rice country; and rice, as cultivated 
in Bengal, is a crop that requires comparatively little labor. If this 
be so, it would seem that so great a population cannot bo profitably 
employed on so scant and water-logged a soil; and if the people are 
really unusually poor, the question will be whether it is because they 
won’t go out apd work, and prefer to stay at home on their patches 
of ground and starve. This may be tested by finding whether the 
people of this part of the country work in Calcutta, or otherwise go 
out for labor. I have been told by men who ought to know that, in 
fact, many of them do work in Calcutta, and that they are not specially 
poor as compared to other Bengal ryots. This is, however, a view 
opposed to the opinions of Colonel Haig and Dr. Saunders, and the 
facts must be sifted. I am inclined to think that it wiU be found that 
the people of this part of Bengal do not emigrate, although they may 
work in Calcutta, and that so long as they are not killed down by 
disease* they go on increasing at home. 

13. Since it seems to be the case that the country which has 
been the scene of Colonel Haig’s enquiry, and much of which has also 
suffered from the fever, is really the most excessive in point of popula¬ 
tion in the country, and seeing that information regarding the country 
at largo can but come in very gradually from many sources, I think it 
will be best in the first instance to confine our special enquiries, in 
fulfilment of the wishes of the Government of India, to the fever 
districts and the specially populous tracts which I have mentioned, 

■ while we will at the same time publish the papers and invite informa¬ 
tion from ofiScials and non-officials. 

14. It will be ascertained how far the questions propounded by 
the Government of India can be answered from the records of enquiries 
and reports already made, and special means will be taken to obtain 
information on those questions which cannot be sufficiently answered. 

15. With respect to the densely populated tract, I propose first 
to analyse very specially the population returns, to ascertain who the 
people of those tracts are, what occupations they follow, and how they 
are distributed in villages large or small. 

16. I would then ask—Are these people particularly poor as 
compared to the people of other districts, and if so, why ? What are 
the prevailing rates of wages and prices of food? Are they hard 
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worked in their ordinary agrionltoral pursuits, or have they time on 
their hands? Are they rack-rented? and would put the other 
questions suggested by the Government of India. Especially, I would 
very carefully enquire whether they work in Calcutta, Uowrah, or 
elsewhere, and whether they emigrate at all ? I think special local 
enquiry on these points must be made by intelligent officers so as to 
get at the facts with greater precision than we hare them from parts of 
the country which are not thus specialized. 

17. Some special enquiry must he made regarding the class of 
weavers who are, I believe, numerous in some parts of Hooghly, 
Burdwan, and Midnapore; since theirs is a down-going trade, and 
it may be that they specially suffer. 

18. I may observe that while, on the one hand, some road-cess 
returns sent in by the Commissioner of Burdwan would seem to show 
that the average holding of each ryot in Hooghly and Burdwan is 
unexpectedly small, on the other hand, I notice that in the proceedings of 
the Hooghly Boad-Cess Committee, Baboo Joykishen Mookerjeeis said 
to have stated that much land is lying nntilled for want of people to 
cultivate it, which would seem to imply that, since the fever at any 
rate, excess of population is not in his view the evil. Yet the 
census was taken ^er most of the ravages of fever in Hooghly had 
occurred. 

19. I am very much struck, in comparing the population returns 
with the map, to observe that the highest population almost exactly 
corresponds with the tract marked by Colonel Haig in the deepest 
colours as most in want of drainage and improvement, and with a similar 
tract in Midnapore, which has similarly suffered from flood, and the 
difficulty of carrying off the water, as I myself witnessed a few months 
ago. Colonel Haig gives a vivid and, I may say, horrible description 
of the tract, as one in which there is absolutely no healthy flow of water 
whatever, and no scape—a hollow in which the water stagnates, and a 
maiss of decaying vegetation festers in it; where noxious fumes exhale 
in the hot weather, while the damp of the raw cold weather and 
extremes of temperature then prevailing render it still more unwhole¬ 
some. Yet, in these reeking swamps, the human race seems to have 
multiplied to a greater extent than anywhere in India—perhaps in the 
world. It seems as if it may be almost said that we cannot nave too 
much water in this country, and that in such conditions in this climate, 
all sonitaiy science notwithstanding, the human race will multiply 
till it is wasted by great calamities. As it is. Colonel Haig truly 
observes that up to this time there has been much less fever in these 
reeking swamps than in the higher parts of Burdwan and Hooghly, 
where there is a sensible natural ^ainage. 

The \Ath August 1873. 


G. Campbell. 
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Fort William, the 20th March 1872. 

RESOLUTION—By the Government of Bengal. 

In the correspondence which ensued on the Board’s Land Revenue 
Report for the year 1869-70, it was stated, more or less broadly, that 
district officers in Bengal, though fully as able and zealous as civil 
officers in other parts of India, did not, and, as matters stood, could 
not know much about the internal affairs of their districts. The 
Lieutenant-Gtovemor then expressed an intention of administering the 
Government of Bengal more actively, and that policy received the 
approval of the Government of India and of Her Majesty’s Government 
in England. One cause of administrative weakness in Bengal was said 
to be the fact that few Magistrate-Collectors stayed long in the same 
district; the Lieutenant-Governor hopes that transfers of executive officers 
are now, and will continue to be, much rarer than heretofore. But 
His Honor has himself observed, and he has learned from experienced 
Commissioners and others, that Bengal district officers are at a very 
great disadvantage compared with similar officers elsewhere, from the 
absence of any local executive establishments corresponding to the 
talookdaree, tehsildaree, or mamlutdaree officials of other parts of 
India. Improvements in law and system have made it less possible, 
and perhaps less desirable, to employ the police in ordinary matters of 
distnct administration, and the Rengal Magistrate deprived of an 
executive police has no executive instruments at all. 

2. ^e establishment of sub-divisional officers, and their multi¬ 
plication during the last fifteen years, has done a good deal towards 
effective control; but the great addition has been to judicial rather 
than to administrative strength, the sub-divisional officers having no 
executive establishments. The transfer of rent-suits to the civil courts, 
though it has mven sub-divisional officers more time for administrative 
work, has at the same time deprived them of an important source of 
information regarding rural affairs, and has involved a decrease in the 
number of the Subordinate Executive Service. The sub-divisional 
officers of the more populous districts are still burdened with much 
judicial work, to wMoh have been added treasury work and much office 
detail, so Giat they are not free to move about their sub-divisions; to 
acquaint themselves with the country and the people; to superintend 
the details of settlements and Government estates; to watch the 
working of muxiioipalities; to investigate oases on the spot; to direct 
the road-cess assessment; to attend to local works; and generally to 
carry on that active supervision and administration which the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor desires to see carried out. A tehsildar, who is in fact 
the sub-divisional officer of other parts of India on a smaller scale 
than in Bengal sub-divisions, has under his orders a naib, who is well 
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f aid and is available for idl executive duties, and in some parts of 
ndia for petty judicial duties also. He has a oanoongo, who is the 
link between the Government collectorate agency and the village 
proprietors and accountants; .he has a departmental clerk (mohurir) 
for excise work, for local fund work, for educational and other 
business; and lastly, he has several inferior officers (chupprasees), 
whose business it is to carry out orders in the various departments. 
Aided by this staff, the tehsildar can do whatever the Government 
requires of him. He is not a mere collector of revenue : he is the 
agent of the executive Government in all departments. He sees to 
the assessment, collection, and proper expenditure of local rates; he 
looks after the excise; he effects petty settlements; he manages small 
sequestrated or wards’ estates; he takes up land for public purposes, ■ 
and arranges imder the law for compensation ; and he carries out all 
local wor^ and repairs which do not require special engineering skill; 
he arranges supplies and carriage for the passage of troops; he obtains 
and furnishes the statistics which it is very important to procure as a 
help to guide our administration, as well as being interesting in them¬ 
selves. For much of all this business a special agency has to be 
entertained and paid in Bengal as occasion may require; often it must 
be created in each particular case—a system attended with much loss 
in point of economy and efficiency. The work could probably be much 
better done by sub-divisional officers if only they had an executive 
establishment. 

3. The Lieutenant-Governor earnestly desires, then, to give district 
officers in Bengal some executive establishment of the kind described 
above. He also feels that the first assessment of the road-cess, and 
the ascertainment of landed tenures which it involves, will, for some 
time to come, necessitate much labor, and that the result will not only 
be useful for the immediate purpose, but beneficial to the country in 
many ways. He is unwilling to burden the cess too heavily on account 
of the expenses involved in the fiirst years, and will be glad if he can 
supply a Government establishment capable of doing the work with 
moderate assistance. 

4. Another very important object which the Lieutenant-Governor 
hopes to attain by the arrangements about to be detailed is as follows:— 
He has found the greatest difficulty in efficiently filling the present 
Subordinate Executive Service, because there is no school in which 
young men may be trained by experience, and in which their abilities 
may be tested before they are promoted to high office. Fitness for 
high administrative appointments is not so easily tested by exami¬ 
nations alone as legal capacity; and there is no such school for these 
appointments as the Bar affords for judicial appointments. Conse¬ 
quently it has been necessary to nominate to deputy magistracies 
and such like posts young men who have neither been train^ to the 
work nor sufficiently tested. It seems to the Ldeutenant-Govemor 
that a deputy magistracy is a very high and highly-paid appoint¬ 
ment. Looking to the power exercised, and the position and innuence 
of the appointment, and taking the comparative value of money, he 
thinks that it is an appointment at least corresponding to, and in fact 
in most cases considerabfy exceeding, the best county court judge¬ 
ships and stipendiary magistracies in England. Men of ripe experience 
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and tried character are glad to accept these latter appointments; 
and it does not appear to the Lieutenant-Governor to be desirable that 
the corresponding appointments in India should be filled by youths 
fresh from college. In fact, he does not think that efficient officers can 
be thus secured. Some may turn out well after being trained at the 
public expense; others are not successful. As a Judge of the High 
Court, Mr. Campbell formed by no means a high opinion of the judicial 
qualification of some of the deputy magistrates and deputy col¬ 
lectors, and he is not sxire that judicial deficiencies were always compen¬ 
sated by administrative activity and energy. The Lieutenant-Governor 
has now tried a system of examination, which shall test to some degree 
both mental and physical fitness, and he has just appointed ten new 
officers to the Subordinate Executive Service under this system. Still he 
cannot have, and has not, any complete assurance that they are already 
weU-fltted for the post of deputy magistrate aud deputy collector, 
or that they will eventually turn out to be so. The spread of education 
in Bengal has now, resulted in a great supply of educated young men; 
the supply is in fact such that the market value of the best young men 
fresh from college is very far below that of a deputy magistracy. It 
seems to the Lieutenant-Governor not at all desirable that a few of 
many candidates should be selected to fill places beyond their experience 
and their years, while the others are stranded without employment. Ho 
thinks it would be far better that a larger number should have the 
opportunity of entering the public service in a lower capacity, more 
nearly corresponding to that which the most educated youths of 
England and other countries are glad to fill, and that they should 
thence be promoted according to the practical capacity which they may 
show. It is therefore his wish to take advantage of the creation of 
appointments inferior to those held by the present gazetted members 
of the Subordinate Executive Service, in order to open such appoint¬ 
ments to the best yoimg men available; and he would make it the 
ordinary practice in future to promote to higher appointments from 
among those who have served efficiently in the lower grades. He 
would, in fact, institute a Native Civil Service on a wider basis than 
the present Subordinate Executive Service, and would encourage capable 
native youths to enter it at the beginning. In England a salary of 
£100 or £120 commands any number of young men of the best education 
but without previous experience, and the Lieutenant-Governor thinks 
that in this country such young men might enter on Es. 26 or 30 per 
mensem, with the prospect of promotion if they earn it. 

6. The Subordinate Executive Service and inferior establishments 
have not been included in the scheme of the resolution of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, dated 14th December 1870, by which certain depart¬ 
ments, with a proportionate assignment of funds, were made over to 
the local Governments, and there may be difficulty in so arranging the 
services that part shsdl be paid from imperial and part from provmoial 
funds. The laeutenant-Govemor hopes that the Government of India 
ma^ perhaps consent to make over to this 'Government the funds 
assigned for the uncovenanted services, together ■with the estimated 
cost of the "various special and occasional duties for which temporary 
establishments axe so often entertained in Bengal; and then he may 
be able to weld the whole into one Uncovenanted Civil Seirvice. With 
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this view the whole scheme will be submitted to the Government of 
India. Meantime the Lieutenant-Governor would try to establish an 
organized service, supplementaiy to the present Subordinate Executive 
Service, on the understanding that it will be the feeder of the higher 
grades of the service. To this en4 he has, by an economical dis- 
tiibution of the funds at his disposal, succeeded in making available 
a sum of two lakhs of rupees, wmch will be set aside in the ensuing 
budget arrangements for 1872-73 for local establishments, and with 
this sum he hopes to obtain a large instalment of the objects which 
he has in view. < 

6. The Lieiltenant-Govemor proposes then to make the establish¬ 
ment now to be created subordinate to the present sub-divisional officers; 
a suitable establishment being also, when necessary, attached to the- 
head-quarter divisions. He would have three grades of subordinate 
estabUshments, namely:— 

Fkst-doBS sub-divisional Establishment, 


1 sub-deputy 


Per 

mensem. 

Rs. 

160 

1 canoongo and surveyor 

• •• 

60 

4 chuprassees atRs. 8 each 

• •• 

32 

6 „ » ® » ••• 

... 

36 

Total 

• •• 

268 

Second-dass svh-divisional EstahluhmerU. 

1 sub-deputy 

Per 

mensem. 

Rs. 

100 

1 junior canoongo and head measurer 

• •• 

25 

2 chuprassees at Rs. 8 each 


16 

4 ,, » 6 „ ... 

••• 

24 

Total 

ee. 

165 

Third-dass sbb-dvmumai Establishment. 

1 canoongo and surveyor ... ... 

Per 

mensem. 

Rs. 

60 

2 chuprassees at Bs. 8 each 

• •• 

16 

2 „ » 6 » 

• •• 

12 

Total 

• •• 

78 


From the allotment of two lakhs, the lieutenant-Govemor might 
be able to provide, say— 

Rs. 

33 1st class establishment, Rs. 268 X 33 X 12 = 1,06,128 

33 2nd „ „ „ 165 X 33 X 12 =:: 66,340 

34 3rd „ „ „ 78 X 34 X 12 = 30,624 

100 sub-divisional establishments at a cost of about 2,02,092 
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The sub-deputies will at some sub-divisions be vested with small 
magisterial powers, and in all matters they wiU be executive assistants 
imder the sub-divisional officers, and m^ l>e entrusted with the charge 
of treasuries and such like duties. The canoongo will be mainly 
charged with the supervision of the cess papers, wMie as surveyor he 
will not merely survey lands of roads, but will be employed to look 
after the execution of local works or projects, to superintend repairs, 
to conduct petty local enquiries, and to make himself generally useful 
in respect of all matters under the sub-divisional officer. In light sub¬ 
divisions but a small establishment will be required, and at headquarter 
divisions, when the present deputy magistrates are active and efficient, 
a third class establishment will often suffice, with perhaps the addition 
of a few chainmen and such like inferior officers. 

7. Candidates for, or persons appointed to, any of the grades 
abovementioned, will have to pass in drawing, surveying, and c^ain 
engineering tests; meanwhile candidates who have passed such tests 
wifl be preferred. Details regarding the qualifications of candidates, 
and the arrangements for examination in the subjects just mentioned, 
will be notified hereafter, meantime something like the following scheme 
may be adopted:— 

For the post of a junior canoongo and head measurer candidates 
must be either men of approved Government service of not less than 
three years’ standing, or young men who have passed the entrance 
examination, or a corresponding vernacular examination to be hereafter 
laid down as a temporary arrangement for Hindustauee candidates. 
Those who have obtained certificates as sub-overseers from the Engineer¬ 
ing College, or passed a similar examination, will be preferred. 

For the post of canoongo and surveyor a candidate must either 
have served and obtained credit in the lower grade just mentioned, or 
in other Government service of not less importance and pay, for three 
years at least; or he must have passed the First Arts examination and 
qualified m surveying, &o., as above; or he must have obtained an 
overseer’s certificate from the Engineering College or passed an examma- 
tion in physical and practical science. 

To the post of sub-deputy, men will ordinarily be promoted from 
the grade of canoongo and surveyor; but until an efficient staff has 
been organized, men who are qualified for, and have passed the examina¬ 
tion lately prescribed for the Subordinate Executive Service, or who 
have obtained certificates as assistant engineers from the Engineering 
College, will be eligible. Deputy magistrates and collectors will 
generally be chosen from those who have rendered good service in this 
grade. 

In aU grades the possession of higher attainments than those 
i^ecified will be duly considered. 

No man diiould be appointed to an Es. 8 chuprassee’s place who 
cannot read and write the vernacular and assist in measurements. 

All candidates for all appointments, hi^h and low, must be able 
either to ride or to walk twelve miles at rapid pace. 

8. Appointments to places on Es. 25 per mensem and lower will 
be made by collectors subject to the foregoing rules; rolls of persons 
nominated to the twenty-five rupee appointments bfeing submitted for 
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approval of Government, After such approval the person appointed, 
if young enough and sufficiently well educated to be fitted to rise to 
the hi^er ap^pointmente, will be enrolled as a probationer in the 
Native Civil Service, and after a year, on receipt of a favorable report, 
he may be confirmed in that service. 

Appointments above Es. 25, and not exceeding Rs, 50 per mensem, 
will be made by the Commissioner on report from collectors, subject 
to the foregoing rules, and to the submission of appointment rolls to 
Government, Sub-deputies will be appointed by Government on the 
recommendation of the Commissioner of the division. No appointment 
of a candidate who is not eligible under the rules can be made without 
special sanction of Government, 

9, The Lieutenant-Governor understands that the civil court 
ameens are not unfrequently a competent class of men; that many of 
them are thrown out of employment now that judicial officers are required 
to do their own work more than formerly. It is not improbable that 
from this and other classes good men may be obtained to supply urgent 
vacancies, till young men, otherwise well educated, qualify in the special 
subjects required in sufficient numbers. The Lieutenant-Governor has 
also noticed with surprise and regret the small proportion of natives of 
Behar, or Hindustanees generally, in the higher branches of the public 
service of these provinces. He looks on it as a great evil that in an 
administration wmch comprises so great and populous a province of 
Hindustan as Behar, besides some other Hindustanee-speaking districts, 
the Hindustanee race should be shut out of the service. Looking over 
the subordinate executive lists, it seems to the Lieutenant-Governor as 
if the Kaits and other literate Hindus of Behar were almost absolutely 
excluded. The Lieutenant-Governor thinks it probable that many men 
of these classes are in service in the North-Western Provinces and 
Central Provinces. On the other hand, the completion of settlement 
operations in the Gangetic Doab may throw out of employment there 
many persons who are possessed of a knowledge of surveying and 
experience of settlement, such as we are now particularly in need of. 
For employment in Behar, men of that province and of the adjoining 
and allied provinces of Benares, who have served with credit in the 
North-Western or Central Provinces, may be considered to be eligible. 
Therefore, till a supply of candidates qualified under the ndes is avail¬ 
able, the Government reserves the right of appointing men whose 
character and qualifications are found to be gener^y of me description 
required, such as the classes abovementioned. 

10. The scheme detailed in this resolution will be subject to 
modifications according to circumstances. The Lieutenant-Governor 
would hope that in course of time the local establishments may develop 
into a re^ar executive service, filling very many high offices ; that 
educated young men of good character may enter in the lower grades and 
work up to deputy coUectorship and superior appointments, and that 
there may thus always be a supply of qualified, trained candidates for 
the various posts of the suboi^ate executive service. If the plan 
succeeds it will not hereafter be necessary to nominate to deputy 
ooUectorships untried men, who have had no experience in executive 
work, and regarding whose fitness little or nothing is known. 
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Reduction of Assistant District Superintendents 
of Police. 


Fort William, the 20<A March 1872. 

Thk Lieutenant-Governor considers that the demands which are 
)W frequently made for assistants to District Superintendents of 
olice are founded on the idea, which was till lately very prevalent, that 
le Police is to be a separate caste and service, and that no one but 
gular Assistant Superintendents can assist the District Superinten- 
mts. This mistake has already been pointed out on a former occasion, 
1 which His Honor declared that it was not his intention that District 
aperintendents should have assistants, save in exceptionally heavy or 
ifficult districts; that the inspectors are their assistants for most 
ractical pujyoses ; and that when a District Superintendent goes out 
ito his district, an officer of the ra,nk of inspector should have charge 
f the current duties of his office, and should submit reports of all 
nportant matters in the diaries, and information otherwise received, 
1 the Ma^mstrato as well as to the District Superintendent. Lately, 
ideed. His Honor had to remark on the impropriety of a native 
ispector opening a confidential English letter addressed to the District 
luperintendent; but it was at the same time pointed out that 
nything not intended to be seen by the District Superintendent’s 
aferior, the inspector, should go to his superior in the same department, 
he Magistrate. The Lieutenant-Governor therefore considers that 
Assistant Superintendents are, as a rule, unnecessary. 

2. As to the other argument for their maintenance, vis., that 
here must be men training for the post of District Superintendent, His 
lonor is convinced that it is better they should not be a separate class, 
hat they will be far more efficient and more reliable if they have some 
!xperience of the ordinary branches of civil employ. The Government 
)f India, in directing the abolition of assistant superintendentships in 
i-Bsam, expressed the same opinion, observing that “ the training in 
judicial work which is desired for police officers might be obtained by 
ippointing to district superintendentships from among the assistant 
lommissioners.” 

3. As at present advised, then, the Lieutenant-Governor does not 
propose to appoint amr more new Assistant Superintendents, but to 
absorb those who are fit for it in the Subordinate Executive Service of 
the regulation and non-regulation provinces. If in any district, under 
exceptional circumstances, it is necessary to employ an officer as 
assistant to the District Superintendent, an officer of the Subordinate 
Executive Service may be especially so employed, and for the appoint¬ 
ment of District Superintendent either officers of the Subordinate 
Executive Service or junior civilianB will be eligible. 
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4. The Lieutenant-Governor hopes that in this way the police 
will become a branch of the general administration, working in 
complete harmony with it, instead of being an entirely separate depart¬ 
ment. Money will also be saved, and, if necessary, it may be expended 
in increasing the efficiency of the Subordinate Executive Service, in 
connection with the scheme for its wider organization now before the 
Government. 
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Resolution on the Working of the Police of Bengal for 1871. 


Calcutta, the 8th October 1872. 

RESOLUTION—By the Government of Bengal, Judicial Department. 
Read— 

The Annual Report on the working of Police in Bengal for the year 1871. 

Bead again-— 

The Annual Report on the same subject for the year 1870. 

1. Till recently, under the system prevailing in Bengal, the 
Inspector-General of Police and his deputies were relieved of all concern 
with crime, and were not charged with the duty of superintending the 
operations of the police; thej were entirely confined to the personal 
organization, discipline, and internal management of the police force. 
The superintendence of the poUce in their active duties was vested in 
the Commissioners of divisions, each of whom reported separately to 
Government. It has been found, however, that there is thus no sufB- 
ciently concentrated view of this very important subject; and, while 
reserving for further consideration the question of the direction of 
detective and other operations, the Lieutenant-Governor has thought 
that the Inspector-General may at any rate collect with advantage 
information regarding crime and police administration, collate and com¬ 
pare the returns, and report upon the subject to Government. It has 
accordingly been directed that this course shall be followed in future. 

The ^visional reports for the year 1871 have been separately 
received and reviewed, and the Inspector-General’s functions were not 
extended, as above described, during that year. But he has submitted 
the usual report on the police force, and statements showing the general 
results of their operations in dealing with crime. The report of the 
Commissioner of Police for Calcutta and the suburbs has been-separately 
received and dealt with. The report for Assam has not been received, 
and is not dealt with in the Inspector-General’s report, which is thus 
not a complete report for the whole of these provinces. In future years 
the Inspector-General will compile and submit a report on the whole 
police administration, the Commissioners’ reports-being submitted to 
Government through him, and the Government will then combine in 
one resolution a review of the whole subject. In the present year 
details having been already dealt with in the Commissioners’ reports, 
the lieutenant-Govemor now, in general terms, reviews the subject as 
presented in the Inspector-General’s report, omitting Calcutta and 
Assam. 

2. • Various changes have been made, in the course of the year, in 
the relations of the police officers to the magistracy, and revised rules 
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have been issued for their guidance in the various stages of enquiry and 
prosecution of oases and in other matters; but as the revision of rules 
and directions is not yet quite ooi^lete, and will be connected with 
some changes introduced by the new Uode of Criminal Procedure; and 
as the Inspector-General does not in the report now submitted deal with 
these subjects, the Lieutenant-Governor will confine himself in this 
resolution to the ordinary operations of the past year, as set forth by 
the Inspector-General. 

3. The only material change affecting the organization of the 
police force which took place during the year was the transfer of the 
Assam police to the immediate control of the Commissioner of that 
pro^dnoe with the powers of Inspector-General. The sanctioned strength 
of the ordinary dwtrict police remains very much whht it was last year, 
the only increase having taken place on the Chittagong and Cachar 
frontier, where 394 men in all were added for semi-military duties. 
On the other hand, there was a decrease of 13 men in Keonjhur owing 
to the gradual pacification of that tributary estate. The number of 
Assistant Superintendents was somewhat reduced, vacancies not having 
being filled up. The number of men actually employed on 31st December 
1871 was 2 per cent, below the sanctioned complement of 21,082, 
exclusive of District and Assistant Superintendents. 

4. As regards expenditure, no information is given in the report, 

_ ... but the following figures have been 

obtained demi-ofiicially from the In¬ 
spector-General’s office. The total budget grant (excluding Assam) 
was Bs. 41,77,743, and the total expenditure Rs. 42,09,704, being 
a gross excess of Es. 31,961. It is explained, however, that this 
is obtained by showing all the drawings on the clothing fund as dis¬ 
bursements, while the receipts from the men on this account do not 
appear. Adjusting this, there was an actual saving of Rs. 51,060 on 
the budget grant. 

5. The sanctioned strength of municipal police in 1870 was 6,669, 
,, .. , _and the cost of Rs. 5,24,896. In 

unicipa oice. strength was reduced to 


6,686, while the cost rose to Es. 6,29,601. Of this Government paid 
in Howrah Es. 10,990 and in Patna Rs. 26,510 during the past year. 
The changes in strength and cost were caused by the action taken by 
several municipalities in either reducing the number of their police or 
raising their pay. The Inspector-General objects strongly, m para¬ 
graphs 18—21, to allowing these local bodies any liberty of dealing 
with their police, but the Lieutenant-Governor cannot at all agree with 
him in that respect. The Inspector-General reproduces his views with 
reference to the new Municipal Bill as originally drafted, which was 
intended to give the municipal bodies large power in this direction. 
The Bill has been somewhat modified in the police sections, and the 
appointment, dismissal, &c., of the municipal police will rest with the 
Chairman under the genm:al direction of the M^strate of the district, 
and not with a committee. It is probable that a responsible officer like 
the Chairman residing on the spot will make at least as good a choice of 
men as the District Superintendent at the sudder station. It is stated 
by Colonel Pughe in paragraph 16 of the report that the duties of 
a town police are mainly those of watch and ward, or simple 
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patrol, for which duties he thinks Hindustanees much better fitted 
than Bengalis; but in paragraph 20 he insists on the necessity of 
their acting for the detection of criminals, and working for a common 
purpose with the district police. Under all the circumstances, the 
Lieutenant-Governor much doubts the expediency of employing 
foreigners very largely in Bengal proper for the duties of municipal 
police, as the Inspector-General recommends; and he also thinks it 
not altogether fair to the municipalities to use their forces as a mere 
stopping stone to the regular police, still less as a refuge for inefficient 
or degraded men, as has been, he fears, sometimes the case. The 
lieutenant-Govomor thinks that in most of the towns of Bengal 
(which are very far from being highly advanced centres of population), 
the duties of a municipal police partake very much of the character of 
those of a village chowkeedar. The same class of men is in most cases 
competent to fulfil the duties, and the pay and status may very well 
be settled with some regard to that assumption. There is no subject 
in which the local town committees are more vitally interested than the 
strength and cost of their police; and if they ivill only take' an interest 
in the matter, the best results may be expected. The experiment 
any way is worth a trial if the new Mimicipal Act becomes law. 
Hitherto the police department has imposed what scale of force it 
chose upon the towns at a rate of charge which they have in many 
instances been very ill able to bear. There are no doubt many abuses 
in regard to the large country areas included in some municipalities 
and to other matters All these subjects will be dealt with when the 
Municipal Bill is passed. 

6. The working of the Chowkeedaree Act "VI (B.C.) of 1870 

.. has been separately reported to 

e c low aree ac . Government by Commissioners, and 

separately dealt with. "While considerable success has been obtained in 
some quarters, difficulty has been experienced in others. From enquiries 
in connection with reports received from various parts of the country, 
and from the description of the way in which the census was taken in 
various districts, the Lieutenant-Governor has been led to think that 
the indigenous chowkeedaree element is by no means so wanting in these 
provinces as has been sometimes supposed. His Honor has great hope 
that under the new Municipal Bill it may be improved and devel<med 
without such sweeping change as the present Bill necessitates. The 
whole subject is one which much requires attention. Meantime Magis¬ 
trates must use their influence to get the arrears of pay licjuidated 
wherever these exist. The new Criminal Procedure Code will make 
the duties of zemindars and chowkeedars with reference to crime moi’e 
clear and precise. i 

7. The reduction in the number of the salt preventive police, 

which was noticed in last year’s report, 
The salt pr.vent.re police. thought tO have led to a great 

falling off in the number of salt oases detected in Cuttack. This 
year mere is a further decrease of salt oases prosecqted, as shown in 
paragraph 189 of ilie report. In the Commissioner’s annual report, 
however, much of this is attributed to the orders of the Board prohibi¬ 
ting prosecutions in saliferous tracts, when the illicit salt is made only 
for personal consumption. In Balasore and Pooree the police did fairly 
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'well in salt cases. In the latter district, improvement has been effected 
by a re-arrangement of outposts and re-distribution of the men without 
any extra cost. A new outpost has been by this means provided on the 
Madras frontier. Credit is due to Mr. Davis, of Midnapore, for the 
way in which he worked a special force constituted from his regular 
district police for the purpose of dealing with salt smuggling. 

8. With reference to the Inspector-General’s paragraphs 46 to 

^ 50, it may be observed that the 

Ponce patrol-boftt.8. i/, X. « ,, aita. 

whole question oi police patrol-boats 
is again under consideration. The Lieutenant-Governor considers it 
one of pressing importance, especially with reference to the prevalence 
of river dacoity in Eastern Bengal. He is inclined to think that most 
of the patrol-boats might be wim advantage allotted to local thanas, 
as several ofScers recommend, but for the chief rivers a much more 
effective special patrol is required. He is disposed to favour a proposal 
for employing steam launches for this purpose, and has already ordered 
two in the Public Works Department, which will, it is hoped, be ready 
by Christmas, and one of which may probably be attached to Backer- 
gunge for police duty by way of experiment. 

9. The working of the frontier force, and the questions arising 

^ ^ out of the Lushai expedition, have been 

Tbc frontier force. , . , « . i * nit. t • i. j. 

disposed of separately The Ijieutenant- 
Governor will only here acknowledge the zealous and efficient aid 
rendered by the officers and men of the police during the expedition. 

10. In the 58th and 69th paragraphs of the report the drill of the 
force is said to bo unsatisfactory. The Inspector-General considers 
Bengalis almost useless as guards, and recommends the employment 
of men of Behar. The Lieutenant-Governor has now before him the 
question of the ratio in which foreigners should be employed in the 
police of any district; but he is disposed to think that the men of 
Eastern Bengal at any rate might make sufficiently good guards. 
From Statement F in the appendix it appears that 7,171 men are 
armed with fire-arms, 1,560 with swords and batons, and 13,419 with 
batons only. 

11. The calls upon the police for extra duty on account of 
fairs and religious assemblies were rather heavy, 95 such gatherings 
having necessitated the deputation of 1,873 men from the regular 
force in addition to the police of the locality. The people on these 
occasions seem generally to give little trouble, but at the car festival 
of Serampore, serious accidents, involving loss of life, have this year 
again occured owing to the impossibilitjr of controlling properly the 
unwieldy machine on which the image is conveyed. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has been led by these repeated accidents to think that some 
decided measure are necessary for preventing such sacrifice of life and 
limb. The matter is under consideration. 

12. In 5 cases only were police posted as a punitive measure. 

_ The Inspector-General considers that 

Di vepoice. more free recourse should be had to 

this procedure, and that mail-cart robberies and road daooities might 
very effectually be dealt with by establishing posts at the cost of 
the zemindars, who do nothing to prevent these robberies or detect 
the offenders. The Inspector-General seems to have overlooked the 
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fact that it is not on the zemindars, or upo.n any partioular section 
of a commimity that the cost of such punitive poKce falls. As the law 
stands, the cost falls on the inhabitants of the place generally, accord¬ 
ing to the Magistrate’s judgment of their respective means. The police 
quartered along the East Indian Eailway were quartered on the villages 
to which the offence of stealing the railway material had been pretty 
clearly traced. 

13. The total expenditure on police buildings by the Police 

„ Department was Es. 92,430-10-6, of 

oice ttiimgs. which Es. 53,960-12-11 were for petty 

repairs, the rest being for petty constructions. The amount thus 
expended exceeded the budget grant by no less than Es. 46,230. 
The Inspector-General considers that the ordinary grant for repairs, 
to which items of petty construction are debited, should be raised 
to a lakh of rupees. The Lieutenant-Governor considers this demalid 
much greater than can under any circumstances be given. It 
is absolutely necessary that the Inspector-General should arrange more 
economically than was the practice under the former loose system of 
spending the general budget savings of the department on police 
buildings. Last year no less than Es. 4-1-6 per head were spent in 
this way, which seems to be double the rate allowed by the Government, 
and nearly quadruple the rate which the Government of India thought 
sufficient. 

14. What are called casualties, that is vacancies by death, 

, resignation, dismissal, &o., amount for 

the year to 12'3 per cent, on the total 
greater number occurred in Bengal, 
with which other employment is pro¬ 
chief causes for .resignations. The total 


CasuuItieH. 


and by far the 
and the facility 
assigned as the 
were 


strength. 

Sickness, 
cured, are 

deatlm were 19 per thousand on the whole, but in the Garo 
Hills they reach the very high figure of 10 per cent., or nearly double 
the highest rate in any other district. The causes of this mortality 
should be more closely examined by the Deputy Commissioner, and 
a detailed report made with any suggestion for reducing it that may 
occur to him. In the Chittagong IiUls, which are supposed to be as 
unhealthy, the mortality is small comparatively (3‘6 per cent.), though 
the sick rate is high. The Lieutenant-Governor would also wish to 
have some explanation of the excessive mortality in the Hooghly 
district of 53 per thousand. 

15 The percentage of dismissals shows a satisfactory decrease 
„ ,. from 6‘4 in 1869 and 4’0 in 1870 to 

unig menu. g.g review. The 

Bengali districts furnish the largest number of dismissals, and this 
is attributed to the propensity of a Bengali to bo absent with¬ 
out leave. 19 per cent, of the force were punished by fine, degradation, 
or suspension. The Lieutenant-Governor hopes that the new rules 
recently promulgated, by bringing the punishments of the force to a 
large extent under the supervision of the Magistrate, will prevent many 
of the capricious punishments to which the Inspector-General refera. 
The Lieutenant-Governor entirely concurs in the renaarks contained in 
Inspector-General’s 84th paragraph, as to the impropriety of the system 
of worrying either officers or men by constant petty fines. If a man is 
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really incorrigible, and not amenable to warning and reproof, he should 
be removed. It is noticed that 1'5 per cent, of the force were judicially 
punished under Act V of 1861, and 2'1 per cent, under the Penal Code. 
The Lieutenant-Governor is, however, glad to notice that in only one 
case was torture proved against the police and in that they seem 
to have been actuated by over zeal, since the persons arrested were 
convicted of a very serious daooity. 

16. Only somewhat over a third of the whole force can read and 

write. This is a state of things very 

Education. jx* xix in * 

detrimental to emcienoy, and it is 
difficult to see that the Inspector-General’s proposal to entertain 
extra head constables on probation would much improve mattera. 
The Lieutenant-Governor wishes to know what is done in the way 
of schooling the men at present. In the Calcutta Police the men 
are taught their drill lessons out of a book, which they sing or 
recite, and he thinks the police generally might well be taught 
to read the simplest Bengali and Ilindee printed characters in this 
manner. The whole subject should be specially reported upon. 

17. The work of process-serving has very largely increased during 

„ the year. It may be hoped, however, 

that the rules tor service of process in 
non-cognizable cases by a special body of peons will, when passed, 
relieve the police materially. 

18. The suicide returns show the same anomalies as last year, 
„ ,some districts having hardly any, 

others a large number ol such oases. 
The Lieutenant-Governor will rive orders to have special enquiry 
made on this matter through the Magistrates of those districts in 
which the police report the non-existence of suicide. That it indicates 
the absence of a good village chowkeedaree system or want of infor¬ 
mation in some way, there can be little doubt. 

19. The number of deaths by accidents reported to the police is 

. yearly increasing ; 21,245 cases are 

Accidental deatbft. i j» i n oro 

reported in 1871, of whom 9 ,800 were 
drowned, and 6,829 were killed by snakes. If, as is probable, hundreds 
of such cases are never reported, the mortality from accidents must be 
very considerable. 

20. The police have rendered very efficient aid this year in the 
work of the census; and the Lieutenant-Governor acknowledges their 
services as particularly deserving of commendation. 


CRIME. 


21. Turning no^fr to the statistics of crime as collated by the 
, . Inspector-Generql, the Lieutenant- 

a «ic8 o enme. Govemor observes that the number of 

reported cases of crime cognizable by the police which were accepted as 
true has risen from 57,114 last year to 70,866 in 1871. Of these, 
11,833 cases were taken up by the Magistrates without the intervention 
of the police. The Inspector-General states that of the total number of 
cognizable cases (including pending from 1870), viz., 72,466, 62,601 
were investigated. It is not clear how the last figiue was arrived at. 
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Columns 6,7, and 8 of Statement A, Part L, shows that only 54,545 cases 
were investigated, and that convictions were obtained in 22,541 cases. 
Most of the cases making up the total are not of the most heinous 
character. The number of serious offences against the person was 3,730. 
Of very serious offences against property—dacoity, robbery, and such like, 
but excluding lurking house-trespass, house-trespass, and receiving— 
there are 1,241, There seems to have been a great increase in the 
number of cases dealt with by the Mapstrate direct, a change regarding 
which some information is required. The number of arrests (72,817) is 
14,026 over the previous year. 18,896 of the total were made under 
the Magistrates’ orders, whereas in 1870 only 8,212 were so made. 
60,618 were put on trial, of whom 60 per cent, were convicted, as 
gainst 76 per cent, of convictions out of 43,996 put on trial in 1870. 
"Hiis falling off the Inspector-Gteneral accounts for by the increased 
numbers put on trial in 1871. In 1870, 14,466 were released without 
trial; while in 1871 only 5,701 were so discharged. Commissioners 
must be asked to explain, if possible, this great difference in procedure 
in two consecutive years. It would appear that Mapstrates have been 
more generally active, and have more generally tMen the initiative. 
This is, no doubt, in some degree owing to recent instructions, and is, so 
far, much to be commended. But of course it is very desirable that 
care be taken not to overdo the practice. People should not be harrassed 
by unnecessary enquiries. The number of eognkable cases taken up by 
the Magistrates direct during the past year seems to the Lieutenant- 
Governor greater than would be desirable on any other supposition than 
that the police have very much neglected their duty. 

22. Neither in this report nor in those of the Commissioners is 
there any satisfactory explanation of the general increase of police eases, 
especially of thefts and burglaries, shown in the return under review, 
as compared with that of 1870, which latter year showed an unusually 
small number of such ciises. Some partial attempts at explanation are 
embodied in some of the reports, but nothing sufficient to account for the 
general increase. The year was prosperous and undisturbed, the price 
of food was low, and no reason for a general increase of crime appears 
or is anywhere suggested. The Lieutenant-Governor has therefore 
little doubt that the increase is for the most part apparent, and due in 
some degree to the orders prohibiting the ignoring of undetected cases 
not shown to be really false—as also perhaps to greater activity on the 
part of the police and Magistrates, and greater thoroughness in the 
reports themselves. The fact is, the margin of unreported crime is so 
large, that a comparatively small advance, in the truthfuluess of the 
reports would more than account for the increase now shown. The 
Inspector-General shows that of cognizable crimes reported, 14 per cent, 
were not enquired into by the police. The rules very probably allow 
a discretion, and do not encourage the police to force enquiry in cases of 
simple theft and burglary if the parties do not desire it; and if this is 
fully acted on in fitting cases and the confidence of the people obtained, 
we shall probably have many more oases reported and a stiU smaller 

S roportion of cases prosecuted to conviction. But the Lieutenant- 
iovemor would have it clearly understood that ho will judge officers by 
substantial results, and not by any fictitious system of ^roentages, of 
which there has been sometimes far too much made. The proportions 
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and comparisons derived from ascertamed facts are very valuable guides, 
but when the facts are fictitious or cooked to suit arbitrary standards 
set up in a red tape fashion, the percentages axe Worth very little. The 
Lieutenant-Governor desires that in future reports the Inspector-General 
will compare the niunber of offences imder some of the principal 
classes, as daooities, robberies, burglaries, and ordinary thefts for some 
years past, explaining the character of seasons in any degree abnormal, 
and endoavoming to ascertain what causes really influence the fluctua¬ 
tions of crime. This will be more interesting and useful than any 
comparison of bare percentages. 


. 23. The number of oases reported as “ false” is said by the Inspeo- 
„ . ,,, tor-General, in his 186th paraRraph, to 

Number of false cabes. -i • j . ii * i j? 

have increased smoe the abolition of 
the “ D ” form; but it is not clear whether the cases put down by the 
police as false have been distinctly declared by the Magistrate to be so, 
or are only those which the police choose to call false. It is apprehended 
that the latter is probably the case. The order must be strictly adhered 
to, that no case is to be put down as false without the express order of 
the Magistrate. Provision has now been made for showing these oases in 
the returns. The D form served only to mislead. The Magistrate has 
now to pick out for himself the cases to be declared false, and he is the 
proper person to make this selection. 

24. The number of acquittals at the sessions courts is, as the 
„ . , Inspector-General points out in his 

e*»ians acqui s. 110th paragraph, very large in some 

districts; but there is an error imderlying the figures actually given 
in this paragraph which vitiates the conclusions drawn as to particular 
districts. The number of acquittals in each case is taken from 
Column XVII. of Statement A 1 of the district returns, and includes 
not only acquittals on commitment, as the Inspector-General’s argument 
supposes, but acquittals on appeal. Besides this, however, some very 
material errors have been made in transcribing the figures from the 
district returns. In Monghyr, for instance, under cognizable crime 
the total number of acquittals by the sessions judge of all kinds during 
the year was 9, and not 202. Taking the result of commitments alone, 
the following districts show badly in respect of acquittals;— 


Hooghly 


... 52 acquittals to 20 

Mootsbedabad 


... 68 


„ 46 

24-PergunDah8 

... 

... 112 

» 

„ 60 

Sarun 

... 

... 25 

91 

„ 35 

Nuddea 

... 

... 64 

>9 

„ 75 

,Dacca 


... 43 

99 

„ 55 

Beerbhoom 


... 16 

>9 

„ 22 

Rajshahye 

... 

::: S 

99 

„ 29 

Rungpore 

... 

99 

» 41 

Patna 


... 35 

99 

„ 62 

Tipperah 

... 

... 45 

99 

„ 46 

Pubna 

... 

... 26 

9) 

„ 30 

Bhagulpore 

Pumeab 


... 27 
... 60 

99 

99 

„ 26 
„ 27 

Hazareeba^h 


... 22 

99 

„ 22 

Cuttack 


... 23 

99 

„ 22 

Chittagong 

... 

... 32 

99 

„ 40 
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It is possible that there is something lacking in the agency con¬ 
ducting the prosecutions. The Lieutenant-G-overaor thinks it would 
be worth while trying the experiment of ordering an Assistant Magis¬ 
trate to prosecute important oases at Sessions on behalf of the Crown, 
and will direct this being done in some districts. Generally it may be 
said that the proportion of acquittals to convictions in some districts 


seems to indicate something very radically wrong. Either cases are 
improperly committed, or the mode of trial results in a failure of 
justice. 

. 25. Under the first class of ofEences (those against the State, 

public tranquillity, &c.) the increase is 
chielly remarkable in cases of not and 
unlawful assembly, which have risen from 1,496 to 2,502, of which 


37‘09 per cent, were prosecuted to conviction by the police. Sylhet, 
Backergunge, and Jessore, have an imenviable pre-eminence in this 
class of crime. In Pumeah and Pubna the police failed signally 
in dealing with it, convictions being obtained in only 16 out of 85 
oases in the former, and 15 out of 113 in the latter district. The 


great increase in this offence is matter of astonishment, as no known 
causes for it can be found. The Lieutenant-Governor hopes that it is 
not caused by undue activity in hunting up and prosecuting cases of 
tliis kind. The Lieutenant-Governor is aware that violent riots, caused 
by rich and powerful people taking the law into their own hands, have 
been the bane of Bengal in past times. This cannot now be endured, 
and serious breaches of the peace must be put down with a strong 
hand, but the police will not make up for failure to detect dacoities 
and burglaries by dragging to light and harassing people about petty 
quarrels and affrays which have ended in nothing serious, and do not 
really threaten danger to the tranquillity of a district. It is hoped, 
then, that there has not been action of this kind. 


26. In the class of serious offences against the peraon, murders 

have decreased slightly, from 331 to 
’ 312. Only 139 cases were detected. 


and of 837 persons arrested only 275, or 32'8 per cent., were convicted. 
This is an unfavourable result. Of seven murders by dacoits, five 


are stated as prosecuted to conviction according to the narrative, and 
that results seems favourable (but the table shows only four). In nine 
cases of murder by poison, only one was detected—a result very 
much to be regretted, for it is greatly to be feared that the use of 
poison is not unfrequent, especially in the eastern districts of Bengal. 
Of 288 “ other murders,” 130 were either wife-murders or connected 


with women in some way; 49 arose from quarrels about land, &o.; nine 
were done by lunatics; 24 were child-mtuders, many of which are 
committed for the sake of the ornaments so commonly worn by children; 
seven were cases of thieves; two arose from caste disputes. One-fourth 
of all the murder cases comes from Jessore, Backergunge, Midnapore, 
Sylhet, and Dinagepore. The hot temper of the people of the “ tidal dis¬ 
tricts ” is proverbial in Bengal, and their habits of livingin separate houses 
instead of in villages, may, as the Inspector-General su^ests, tend to 
free them from the social restraints of communal life. The police of 
Jessore and Dinagepore were most successful in dealing with murder. 
The Inspector-General is of opinion that, save where family honor is' 
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concerned, there is little concealment of murder in Bengal, and that 
the police are as successful in dealing with it as the police of any other 
coimtry. The Lieutenant-Governor cannot, however, feel satisfied with 
the recorded results. 

27. In culpable homicide the police got convictions in 44 per 
cent, of the cases reported. Eape cases turned out badly. Grievous 
hurt had risen from 697 to 750 cases; convictions were obtained 
in 413. The crime of administering stupefjdng drugs (the latest 
form of thuggee), has risen to 26 from 16 in 1870. These cases are 
generally the work of associated gangs; 12 oases are stated to have 
been detected. The Lieutenant-Governor considers that the most 
unremitting attention of the Magistrates and the police should be 
constantly devoted to this erime, and that the Inspector-General should 
very carefully trace its ramifications through the country. There were 
154 cases of kidnapping, in 33 of which only was conviction secured; 
331 persons were put on trial, of whom 86 were acquitted at sessions, 
and 162 by the Magistrate, while 71 in all were convicted. The subject 
of the procuring of children for purposes of prostitution is under 
separate consideration at present. The Inspector-General is of opinion 
that many children are procured by prostitutes of the Boishtob caste by 
purchase or rift from poor parents. Such a mode of obtaining children 
can hardly be described as kidnapping, and recent returns laid before 
Government by Commissioners seem to show that the number of 
children in brothels, not being the offspring of the women themselves, 
is smaller than has hitherto been supposed. 

28. Paras. 149-161.—There is an increase in the total number 


_ . ^ of serious offences against property 

Offences agamet property. jg gbg ^ 

Dacoity cases were 361 in 1871 against 345 in 1870—an increase of 16 
cases; but this crime is far below the proportions to which it had 
attained in 1867,1868, and 1869, when the coses were 552, 523, and 473, 


respectively. There may be said to have been of late years a general 
decrease. This year 87 cases were detected, and 407 out of 1,582 
persons arrested were convicted. The worst districts for dacoity are 
riven in paragraph 164 of the report. Backergunge heads the list, 
followed by Pumeah, and in both districts the police have failed. The 
District Superintendent of Baekergunge was removed as not being fit 
for the post, and it is hoped that the present superintendent is doing 
better. In Pumeah the state of things is very bad, and the utmost 
attention of the controlling authorities must be given to the matter. 
Midnapore comes next. Here, under Mr. W. P. Davis, the police are 
report^ to have been successfid, but the number of dacoities has not 
diminished in the year under report. In Hooghly Mr. Larymore has 
done much to break up the gangs which made that district notorious. 
Dinagepore has also done well, getting convictions in 9 out of 12 oases. 
There were some very bad cases both of murder and dacoity in Hazaree- 
bagh, and the police were very unsuccessful in dealing with them. 
The cases in the 24-Pergunnah8, and sometimes almost in the very 
suburbs of Calcutta, are very lamentable, and no effort must be spared 
to put them down. 

29. The various descriptions of dacoity reported stand thus to one 
another: 262 cases “in houses,” 31 in the fields or jungle, 47 on the 
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liil'hway, and 31 on the mers. 'The perpetrators of house dacoities are 
said to be generally local bad oharabters, others are no doubt committed 
by praotisai criminate, some of whom come from long distances by rail 
or in boats. As to river dacoity, the Inspector-Qenem says that it is 
surprising that oases are not more numerous. It may bo doubted, 
however, if we know the real eidont of this crime.' Both late and 
present CommissioneTs of Dacca think that all such cases are not reported. 
In dealing with it so far as known, the police have admittedly failed. 
The subject has, however, the liieutenant-CIovemor’s partioular atten¬ 
tion, and it has been intimated in paragraph 8 above, that the effect of 
a steam patrol ■will be tried. The Lieutenant-Qovemor will not rest 
satisfied till much greater success is obtained m dealing with daooities 
and serious robberies. The question of re-establishing a small detective 
department is still under the lieutenant-Govemor’s consideration. 

30. Of minor offences against property, 35,250 oases were reported 
against 27,991 in 1870, an increase of 26 per cent. If to these be added 
the oases of lurking house-trespass or burglary from Class IV. (in reality 
generally petty offences), we get a total of 48,763 cases report during 
the year. Of these 9,864 were not enquired into, 10,141 were detected, 
and convictions were obtained against 15,310 persons. In 1870, out of 
a total of 39,992 cases, 9,807 were not enquired into, 11,004 were 
detected, and 14,593 convictions obtained. The number of oases stated 
as detected has fallen, though the crime as reported has increased, while 
a slightly larger number of persons have been convicted. Petty 
burglaries and thefts ran up to 44,052, of which only 7,844 were 
detected—the convictions being 11,623 to 8,704 acquittals. This is 
a class of offence with which the police all over India have great 
difficulty in dealing. If it were possible to believe that all the cases 
were reported, even the sDaall number detected would not be so very 
bad, comparatively speaking; but it is feared that this is far from 
being the case. 

31. The Lieutenant-Governor is glad to see tiiat cattle-theft is 
not very prevalent in most part of these provinces. 

32. TTia Honor has remarked with surprise the absence of any 

detailed comments in the Inspeotor- 

Bele^ed convict, and Ud character.. prosektious 

for bad character, which have increased from 907 in 1870 to 1,695 in 
the year under review. He observes, however, that the Commissioner 
of Dacca speaks of a change of practioo by which each person is counted 
as a case, which was not formerly the practice. The law in regard to 
daTnn.ndiTi g security from persons of bad livelihood is a very effeotiva 
engine when discreetly usra, though it is also open to much abuse, if 
the police, unable to detect crime, seek to make up for that fiulure by 
tjtlnng up so-called bad characters. The law is, the neutenant-Qover- 
Uor apprehends, very unequally worked in different disfcriots. _ It should 
be ve^ closely watched, and the modes in which it is put in force in 
different places carefully compared. In future reports a table showing 
the results of these prosecutions in each district should be given and 
duly commented on. 

33. In connection with this subject, the lieutenant-Govemor 
would wish to have pa^oulars of the system alluded to in the Inspectoiv- 
Oenwal's 187^ paragraph, and some account of the nature of the 
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sorveillanoe exercised over the persons referred to as released oonviots 
and bad characters. While 37,215 persons are returned as under 
surreillanoe, in the next paragraph the number of absconded ofPenders 
stQl evading justice is shown at 4,291. This return of absconded- 
ofienders calls for extreme attention from the police. It may be feared 
that in small oases as well as in great, it too often happens that a man 
against whom a warrant has issued gets out of the way till the matter 
has blown over, and in the end escapes trial altogether, because the case 
is forgotten, or because the prosecution being ended there is little 
disposition to go again into a troublesome case. 

34. Too muw importance cannot be attached to dealing suffi¬ 
ciently with the professed criminal classes. The Inspector-General 
refers to some of them in paragraph 201 of the report. The Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor would wish to have some explanation of the grounds on 
which the Ferazies axe stigmatized as a class of the kind. They do 
not appear to have been mentioned in that character before. Further 
particulars should be given of the Bedyas, their places of residence, 
their habits of wandering, their language, and so on. As much 
information as can bo got regarding them shoidd be forwarded in a 
special report. It should be ascertained if they are the same as the 
Beders of Southern India. The Binds also require looking after, 
and the Mugheya Domes, who have been notoriously guilty of thefts 
and burglaries in the Patna Division—also the Eajwars of the Behar 
and Chota Nagpore frontier. The Inspector-General will, it is hoped, 
enquire fulty into this subject of criminal castes. 

36. The police have been very successful in excise cases. Mr. 

Larymore’s operations in detecting 
smuggling in connection with Chan- 

dernagore were most creditable to him. 

66. The railway police seems to have worked successfully, getting 

convictions against 78-5 per cent, of 
the persons arrested by them. 

37. In non-cognizable offences 78,413, cases occurred against 

71,158 in 1870, the increase being 
chiefly in cases of assault. Some of 

mcrease in such cases to the diminished 
stamp duty. Process issued against 111,719 persons, of whom 77,987 
actttwy appeared, and 38,629 or almost half were convicted, 16,300 
being discharged without trial, and the rest acquitted. The police 
are a good ded emplojred in preliminary enquiries into such cases. 
The practice is obnoxious to some obj^ions, but, on the whole, 
seeing how few and far our criminal courts are, and how much they 
are made the scene of an excessive litigation, the lieutenant-^vemor 
is inclined to think that a local idftmg throt^h the police m^ be 
proper in many cases, provided great care is taken to entrust such (iuties 
to officers of rank, standing, and character. 

^e most prominent of the minor classes of oases have been dealt 
with in reviewing the separate reports of the Commissioners of ^visions 
in wludi crime of all sorts has also been dealt with in greater detail 
than in the pr^nt resolution. The subject of petty offences is, therer 
lore, not further pursued here. 


Excise cases. 


The railvajr police. 


Noo-oognizable cases, 
the local reports attribute 
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38. Paras. 210—^213.—In these paragraphs the Inspector- 
General of police institutes a comparison between the returns of serious 
crime in 1861, 1861, and 1871 in certain districts of Bengal, for which 
returns are avaikblo, and from these he seeks to estabhuE^ the great 
improvement which has taken place in the last ten years since the new 
ponce was established. TKe results no doubt show a great and gratify¬ 
ing din^ution in violent crimes against property in the last twentpr 
years T W the decrease was greater between 1851 and 1861 than it 
has, bwn between 1861 and 1871. Much of the improvement is no 
doubt due to the general progress of the country; the establishment of 
increased magisterial agency; the opening of roads, and special 
measures of repression adopted towards dacoits. The lieutenant- 
Govemor does not know that it can be claimed as to a great degree 
attributable to the operations of the regular police so fax as regards 
direct dealing with crime. Still he is very ready to give the police 
force every credit for many good qualities, and to recognise au the 
detective ability which it may gradually learn to show. The want of 
any one departmental head charged with the cognizance of crime 
imder the system till now in vogue, which relieved the Inspector- 
General and his deputies of that duty, and the dubious position of the 
police in their relations with the magistracy, has hitherto put the force 
m a difficult position, and made it impossible to judge properly of its 
merits or demerits. Now that this is remedied, officers and men may 
depend upon it that they will be fairly and impartially estimated by 
the substantial results of the work done by them. 

39. The Inspector-General objects to the employment of the 
police in miscellaneous duties, such as the census, and so on, and 
complains that they are prevented from devoting themselves to the 
detection of crime. The great drawback to the efficiency of the Bengal 
police, as testified by almost every district officer, is their want of know¬ 
ledge of the people and localities of their various circles. The Lieutenant- 
Governor does not believe that any employment which takes them out 
of their station-houses and makes them move about the villages, can have 
a very detrimental effect upon them in this respec^. They are the only 
local agency the Magistrate at present has in Lower Bengal, and as 
such he must utilize them in many ways. It is the oharacteristio of a 
regular police force aU over the world that they do not excel as detectives 
but are useful as a preventive force, and for the regulation of many 
things beyond the dealing with actual crime. The Lieutenant- 
Governor hopes that the Bengal police will both make themselves 
generally useful, and will gradually acquire a fair measure of detective 
ability. They wdl be better able to do all this when they are relieved of 
much of the duty of process-serving. 

40. As the remarks contained in the 22nd paragraph of this 
resolution have already shown, the Lieutenant-Governor quite agrees 
with the position taken up by the Inspector-General, that it is unfair 
to judge of the working of the police merelv upon comparison of figures 
of convictions and acquittals, and that the nest test of efficiency is the 
way in which daooiti^, serious riots, serious offences against the person, 
house-tresspass, and other heinous oases, are dealt with. ^ The Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor would always wish to have the careful opinion of the 
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local Magistrate and the Oommissioner upon the working of the police 
before proceeding either to condemn or commend an individual officer. 

• •••*• 

41. The lieutenant-Govemor has to thank the Inspector-General 
for his careful and interesting report. As under the new system Colonel 
Foghe will have much fuller means of information, His Hono^ has no 
douot he wiU be able annually to lay before Government that complete 
review of the whole subject which me present arrangements contem¬ 
plate, but which has hitherto been wonting. 


MINUTE ON JAIL BUILDINGS, 




Minute ^on Jail Buildings. 


Aftbk having seen a good many of onr jails, I am moie than ever 
convinced of the great difficulties which we have to encoxmter. It is 
evident that at some time or other a good deal of money has been spent 
on many of the jails, and substantial buildings still remain showing 
that they were not bad jails in the old style and fashion, according to 
the lights of our predecessors. But partitions have been so universally 
cleared away, the enclosures have been so generally thrown into one, 
and all attempt at separation of prisoners in separate yards has been so 
completely abandoned, that, to introduce anything like the regular 
system prevailing in other provinces of India and other countries, wo 
must begin again from the very beginning. A Bengal jail, visited in 
the evening, when the prisoners have done their work and are all at 
large in the common yards, is a complete liberty ha^ One meets a 
murderer here, a State prisoner there, a prisoner under trffl a little further 
on—all wandering about in the freest and most unconstrained manner. 
One can hardly believe that this is a jail. And with such masses of 
prisoners all loose together, and the establishments and guards so weak 
as they are, I doubt whether we could attempt to introduce anything 
like discipline without fear of outbreaks ; at any rate, the guards must 
be strengthened as soon as we begin to keep prisoners tighter. 

The principal merit of the existing system seems to have been to 
render the prisoners so content that most of them have not been very 
anxious to run away. I am convinced that the very large commission 
allowed to the jailors has had a demoralizing effect in one sense, and 
led them to» consider their charges as really manufacturing establish¬ 
ments, and prisoners as people to be encouraged and indulged so long 
as they keep the manufacture going. Nor have we the advantage of 
strict intra-mural confinement: it appears that extra-mural labor has 
been allowed whenever it is profitabl|. I find that the prisoners are 
constantly hired out to the municipality, to go about the town doing 
conservancy and odd jobs; sometimes they have even been hired to private 
persons. A stop should be put to these practices in all cases, except in 
those places where extra-mural employment of this kiud may be specially 
sanctioned, i.e., in some remote stations where labour is not to be had. 

I could hardly have believed that prisoners imder trial could be 
allowed to mix freely with the convicted prisoners: yet such seems to 
be the case in the majority of the jails of these provinces. Where 
there is an attempt to separate tnem, the common practice is to 
keep the under-trijui and non-laboiiag prisonOTs together. But I 
find that these non-laborb|g prisoners are for the most part men 
confined as notorious bad characters: that is to say, professional 
thieves, robbers, and forgers, whose character is so notorious that 
they are kept in jail in default of security. Other prisoners may 
be convicted of offences of every degree—some of great turpitude. 
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some hardly inTolving moral turpitude; but these had characters 
are the worst men to be found in the district, and with nothing to 
do they certainly the worst companions for under-trial prisoners or 
for any other prisoners. It is absolutely necessary that immediate 
ammgements should be made to keep the under-trial prisoners entirely 
separate, and I have elsewhere directed that some cells should be ma^ 
available to confine, when necessary, newly arrived prisoners in such a 
way that they may not have the opportunity of communicating with 
any others before they have been thoroughly examined. 

I cannot gather that in working hours the convicted prisoners 
are classified with any reference whatever to their offences: they are 
only arranged with reference to their working capacities. At night 
they are necessarily locked up in separate barracks, and some attempt 
at classification sometimes is or may be made; but this is of little 
avail if they are all mixed up together throughout the day. 

2. I haveseparatelynotioed whatseems to me the want of discipline 
in the paid turnkeys, and the practice of making over the prisoners 
too exclusively to prison warders. I find, too, that some of the jailors 
live far from the jails, and only come at working hours—a practice 
which cannot be permitted. 

3. It is iMcy difficult to remedy existing defects without proper 
buildings, and we are in this position : that we have, for purposes of 
separation and discipline, as it were, destroyed the present jails, while 
the new central jails are in a rudimentary condition, very little 
advanced, and progressing very slowly. I could vrish that some of 
the old jails had l^n left as they were; but now that the partitions 
have bew pulled down, seeing how great the jail mortality has always 
been, and how little we understand these things, I shrink from taking 
the responsibility of going back On the other hand, the effective 
p unishm ent of crime is of all questions the most difficult and unsolved, 
mnitation is a subject on which we have not got beyond the stage 
of mere guess-work; the theories of to-day oontrfSict those of yesterday, 
and will probably be contradicted by those of to-morrow. I must 
say that I do not like spending an entirely disproportionate amount of 
6ur limited provincial resources in the attempt to * build, all over the 
country, jiuls constructed on the sanitary views of the day, and to 
provide, at the expense of everytlj^g else, for a system of punishment 
of offenders which may not be very satisfactory after all. Already 
we are distracted, and our work kept back by finding that every new 
authority (and they are many in India) discovers that the plans of 
our cenrinl jails ought to be eltered ; while we are also told that they 
are being built at the wrong places, where no work can be found for 
the prisoners. Certainly they are all in the wratem and none are in 
the central and eastern districts. 

4. After fully and anxiously considering the whole matter, I 
think that upon the whole the best course willbe to push on rapidly the 
central jails now in course of construction, to employ a large number 
of prisoners on those jails and on the can^Vorks at Dehree, and to do 
what we can to make safe and capable ot discipline the Alipore jail, 
which is in fact a great central jail without any of the appliances of 
a central jail. Far too great masses of dangerous prisoners are now 
herded together at Alipore, and they are em^oyed in large numbera in 
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the mill and on other works entirelv outside the walls. The arrange- 
ments proposed would withdraw a lai^ number of prisoners from the 
ordinajy jails, and ^ would then take advantage of the reduction of 
numbers to make the existing jails, or as many of them as are in any 
way tolerable, serve our piuT) 08 e for the present ^ well as may be, 
Hutead of attempting to build new-fashioned jails ^ over the country 
at once. With reduced numbers we may at any rate provide separate 
wards for under-trial prisoners, and perhaps for one or two other dasses 
whom it is desirable to keep separate. 

6. To carry on the central jails rapidly, as well as to provide the 
number of prisoners who can be utilised, and for whom there is 
accommodation of a sort at Dehree, will occupy almost as many 
prisoners as can be accommodated when the jails are completed, but 
very great care will be required in making the necessary arrangements. 
While none of these jails afford, and it will be long before they can 
afford, the means of separating the prisoners, the attempt to enforce 
order and discipline among the great gangs of men who are to be 
collected in them, and who are most of them imprisoned for consider¬ 
able terms, will require bofh firm and judicious treatment, and a 
sufficiently strong guard. Already there are symptoms that caution 
is necessary. There was an outbreak among the centrd jail prisoners 
at Bhagvdpore; there seems to have been a threatening at Dacca; 
and there was something more than a threatening in the great jail 
at Alipore. To-day a serious insubordination is reported from Sylhet. 
On the other hand, it was thought necessary to security to put most 
of the Bhagulpore prisoners in irons. The Executive Engineer says 
that he now gete very good work out of them; but I understand that 
there has been a heavy mortality, which must be carefully enquired,into. 

6. I have already indicated generally to the Inspector-General 
the classes of prisoners who should be sent to the central jails and 
public works. The greatest possible care and vigilance must be 
exercised in this respect, so as to exclude weakly men on the one hand, 
and dangerous and troublesome characters on the other. None such 
should be allowed where great gangs are employed on out-door works, 
much of which must be outside the walls. I have had* reason to fear 
that, while the commission system makes the jailors look on the 
prisoners as their workmen, it will require much vigilance to guard 
against the temptation to send away the worst and most unless men. 
I have separately ordered an enquiry into what appeared to be a 
shameful abuse—the sending totally imfit prisoners from a district 
j^ to the central jail at Bhagulpore, and I shall trust to the 
Inspector-General to be most careful that such abuses do not occur 

7. The Inspector-General of jails will be reques^ to submit 
detailed proposals for carrying out the measures indicated in this 
minute; and the Financial and Public Works Depaotments of this 
Government will be moved to find the mon^ and the means to oai^ 
on the works as quickly as possible. The Inspeotor-General of police 
wiU also be directed to jumo' himself in communication with the 
Inspector-General of jails, with a view to determine the guards whidi 
are necessary for security; and they will state whether it is necessary to 
apply for further eud from the mUitary at the Alipore or at any other jaiL 

2m Noven^er 1871. * G- Campbell. 
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Resolution on the Working of the Jails of Bengal for 1871. 


Dated Calcutta, the 12th October 1872. 

RESOLUTION—By the Government of Bengal, Judicial Department. 


Read— 


The Administration Report of the Jails of Bengal for 1871. 


The Lieutenant-Governor must commence this review of the Jail 

, „ Administration of the past year by 

Dea Dr. awoaa. ^ expressing the regret with which he 

learnt of the death of Dr. Fawous, the late Inspector-General, within 
a very few months of his appointment to the charge of the department. 
Dr. Fawcus was a valuable and experienced public servant, who had 
won the esteem and personal regard of all who where brought in 
contact with him. 

2. In selecting Mr. Heeley, a judical ofiGcer of experience, to 
, „ „ , fill the important post of Inspector- 

Appomtment o r. ee ey. General, the Lieutenant-Govemor was 

mainly actuated by a conviction that the whole question of jail 
discipline in Bengal wanted looking into from a judical point of view. 
There had been much discussion with a view to rendering jails self- 
supporting ; but whether in this endeavour due regard had been had 
to their function as places for punishment and deterrents from crime, 
was^a subject that called for careful consideration and enquiry. The 
present report alone would justify the Lieutenant-Governor’s choice 
of Mr. Heeley to fill the post and perform the duty in question, showing, 
as it does throughout, the great advantage of bringing a new class 
of experience and a new class of mind to bear upon our Bengal prisons. 
Mr. Heeley has the very cordial thanks of Government for his admirable 
report and for his efficient administration of the department. 

8 . The points in which it appeared to Mr. Campbell that the jail 
, system of Bengal was defective, are 

Defect, m the Bengal properly stated in the preliminary 

chapter of the report. Manufactures and finance had obtained an 
inordinate share of attention. The penal object of imprisonment had 
been to a great extent overlooked, especially in the case of short-term 
prisoners. The want of this was especially marked in the case of lock¬ 
ups, where petty misdemeanants were simply detained and fed, and 
brought under no discipline worthy of the name. In the larger jails, a 
skilful workman was at once, exempted from much of the hardship of his 
position. Educated prisoners had easy lives, writing in the jail offices 
with but too many opportunities of underhand profit. Classification 
was impossible. The paid warders were utterly without discipline, and 
useless for effective control. Prisoners’ labor was sometimes hired 
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oat to munidpalities and private persons, to the great detriment 
of discipline. The arrangements for the separation of under-trial 

K 'soners, a most important point, were insufficient in the extreme. 

en, again, the charge of iaik had within the last few years been 
made over to the medical officers in charge of stations, without any 
enquiry as to their individual fitness for such a serious charge. Chang¬ 
ing this system, the Lieutenant-Governor made the Magistrate of the 
district the officer ultimately responsible for the proper management of 
a district jail, allowiag him to recommend for the immediate charge 
either the medical officer or any of his magisterial subordinates, accor¬ 
ding to the special fitness of the man for the work required. To enable 
the Inspector-General to reform the state of things above depicted, it 
was resolved to relieve the district jails by pressing on the comple¬ 
tion of the central jails and the remodelment of the Alipore jail, and 
to employ as large as possible a gang of prisoners on the irrigation 
works at Dehree on 'the Soane. Towards the accomplishment of these 
objects Mr. Heeley steadily addressed himself, his programme being 
thus briefly stated by him in paragraph ^of his report:— 

(1) Sharper punishments for short-term men. 

(2) ImproVqA discipline. 

i 3) Removal of available prisoners to central jails and Dehree. 
41 Improvement of Alipore jail. 

5) Introduction of labor into look-ups. 

(6) Reduction of jail rewards and clerical work. 

(7) Segregation of under-trial prisoners. 

4. It may be desirable before going farther into the history of 
the year, to refer a little more at len^h to the view taken by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the past system, and that which he is seeking 
to introduce in its place. 

In the first place His Honor would have it understood that he 
thoroughly acknowledges the merits of Drs. Mouat and Pawous, who 
preceded Mr. Heeley, and the fact that they have worked a great 
improvement in the health, habits, discipline, and management of the 
jails. Bengal jails are much healthier, happier, and better conducted 
places than they were fifteen or twenty years ago. A system of 
intramural employment on manufactures has been very successfully 
introduced, and great and successful efforts have been made in the 
direction of economy of establishments and reduction of unnecessary 
expenditure. By these economies, and by the profitable character of 
the industries introduced, it has been especially sought to make the 
jails pay. As Mr. Heeley says, “the feeling that a jail must be made, 
if possible, to pay, has for some years been prevalent.’’ In fact it has, 
the Lieut^ant-Govemor believes, been sometimes stated that the jails 
have been made to pay. 

5. This question of profit may be dealt vrith first, because it is 
most easily disposed of. 

To begin vrith, the Lieutenant-Governor may at once say that he 

puts aside altogether all question of 
jadpro to. "profits which it has been 

tlm fashion to caloalate, ^d which are included in Table XI. of the 
report, Uie value of services rendered by prisoners to one another, 
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the value of their labor when working in their own jails or in their 
own gardens, and so on. If this is to he oaloolated on the one side, 
it should be added to the expense of jails on the other, and the thing 
would be as broad as it is long. 

The money earned by prisoners working extramurally for the 
Department of Public Works, or otherwise, on anything else than jail 
buildings, is an undoubted profit; but then that was a sort of profit 
realized to a much greater extent under the old system by prisoners 
working on the roads, and moreover such labor is now directed by the 
Department of Public Works and not by jail oflicers. This earning, 
therefore, may also be put out of sight in examining the present system; 
and in fact as most of the prisoners are now employed intramurally or 
on jail buildings, there is very little outside profit of this class. It 
is almost, if not quite, confined in 1871 to the Es. 8,249 earned from 
the Dehree irrigation works, nearly all the rest that appears in the 
statement being estimated value of work done on jail bmldings. 

6 . The profits formerly credited to the Jail Department very 
largely consisted of supposed yearnings of the Alipore Jail Press, which 
works for public departments, and puts its own value on the work done. 
It has lately been found that this work was much over-valued,* and 
though the Alipore Jail Press is, as Mr. Heeley testifies, a very good 
and profitable establishment, it receives no cash, and it is quite a 
peculiar institution, which can hardly be taken into account in con¬ 
sidering Bengal jails generally. In fact, the Alipore jail is in its 
arrangements altogether exceptional. In addition to the printing 
press there is a great jute-mill, a regular power mill worked by steam, 
and on a very large scale. The profit of the mill is put down at 
Es. 1,24,300, and it is certainly a very successful manufacturing 
establishment. To get at the true profit it would be right to deduct 
both interest on and wear-and-tear of plant, and a large proportion of 
the emoluments of the jailor, &c. But, at any rate, the employment 
of great machinery in a jail is something quite new and apart. The 
jute manufacture is a nascent and pec^arly profitable industry in 
Calcutta, and private competition will no doubt increase, and possibly 
afiect the working of the jail noill materially. 

7. The Lieutenant-Governor will put aside, then, the Alipore 
jail, and take the ordinary jails of Bengal, the 59 jails of which 
statistics are given. Excluding Alipore, it appears that the profit from 
the manufactures in all these jails, employing almost all the available 
labor not used for jail purposes, was Es. 98,800 (paragraph 416 of the 
report). Or, taking the year 1870 (same paragraph), the last year in 
which the system which the Lieutenant-Governor found in operation 
was most fully developed, and before any changes were made, the 
profit was Es. 1,02,600, say £10,260. What, it may fairly be asked, is 
that among so many jails? However little or much may have been the 
value of prison labor under any former system, the sum named above, 
representing, as it does, all that has been earned after so many years 
of this industrial system, leaves no room for a financial improvement 
effected, which can be looked on as anything but quite inconsiderable 

• With TcferenoD to Mr. Heeley’s 429th paragraph, the Lieutenant-Governor baa already fully 
admitted that the Committee whioh tattled preta ratea were in no way to blame, but only those 
who neglected the Committee’s recommendation regarding ratea for forma printed in great 
numberi. 
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when dealing with so great a subject in such great provinces. Of the 
whole profit a very large, proportion—^in fact nearly half—came from 
the l^sidency and two or three other jails in the neighbourhood, where 
; there were special facilities for manufacturing jute. The profits of 
most of the jails were very small indeed, and some made a loss. On 
the other hand, the very krge percentage allowed to jailors so far over- 
stimulated them in this particular direction as to lead to a very 
frequent neglect of wholesome and necessary rules regarding the 
employment of prisoners, and, in not a few instances, to a most culpable 
defiance of roles, when prisoners were improperly employed with a 
view to profit. 

8 . No doubt a good deal of saving of establishment has resulted- 
from keeping prisoners within walls, rendering them content, and 
making them self-controlled by means of prison warders selected with 
greater regard to their talent and aptitude than to the character of 
their offences. It is difficult to compare the present expense with that 
of previous years, because the system now followed in regard to jail 
guards, &o., is different; but while no charge has diminished, it appears 
that for an average of about 19,400 prisoners in the years 1856—59, 
the cost of food, clothing, contingencies, and executive and hospital 
establishments, averaged about Es. 8,24,000, and in the years 1860—64 
fell to a much smaller sum; while in the last few years, with an equal 
number of prisoners, it has averaged nearly 10 lakhs, and in the last 
two cheap years has considerably exceeded 9 lakhs. The diminution 
in inferior establishments has probably been counterbalanced by the 
increased allowances to jailors and other superior officers; and indeed, 
if Dr. Mouat had not effected many economies, the increase would 
have been greater than it is. 

9. On reviewing the whole question of jail expenditure and 
income therefore, the Lieutenant-Oovemor is satisfied that the system 
lately in vogue has not resulted in such profit as to make that an 
overwhelming consideration in the present state of our finances. 
Undoubtedly in this as in other departments, comparing one jail with 
another, economy of management will be looked to as very important 
among other important things. But in comparing oril system with 
another, the Government really need hot take into serious account a 
little more or a little less profit from prison labor. The provincial 
finances are happily in a position to bear the charges necessary to the 
well-being of the country, and Government may properly regulate 
the conduct of its prisons to that end, and not with a view to the mere 
direct profit of prison labor, which is on a comparatively small scale 
after aU. 

10 . A much more important consideration is the habit of 
regularity, and industiy, and power of gaining an honest livelihood, 
likely to result from the indust:^ education of prisoners. We know 
but little the social life of the country, and have not been able, to 
any appreciable extent, to follow 'prisoners to their homes after their 
release; but the Ideutenant-Govemor finds it to be the concurrent 
opinion of all the Magistrates and others with whom he has conversed, 
that released prisoners' do not as a rale practise in freedom any of the 
trades whi(fii they have learned in jail. Here, too. His Honor fears 
that immediate profit has been considered mpre than fature'occupation. 
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And the system of hereditary castes Ho doubt much stands in the way.- 
Agrioultum laborers and others, who are taught to work looms and to 
xpake many good and useful things, go to thmr old habits and 
ways as soon as they get out of jail. In many parts of these provinces, 
there is, however, a great demand for simple artisans, brioklayers, 
carpenters, &o ; and men of various castes engage in these occupations 
much more than in some other parts of India, as also do many Maho* 
medans, who form so large a proportion of the population of Bengal 
districts.. In Assam, in particular, there seems to be an extraordinary 
dearth of these tradesmen, and the laeutenant-Glovernor has lately 
instructed the Inspeotor-Q-eneral to try to make as many artisans in 
the jails of Assam as possible. Everywhere the same principle should 
be kept in view, viz., teaching- the arts most likely to be folloitred after¬ 
wards. A released prisoner will not set up a complicated loom, but if 
he can earn 4 or 6 annas per day as a bricklayer, mstead of 1^ annas 
as a coolie or a thief, there is a chance that he may take to the former 
mode of livelihood. 

11. Whatever the nature of the employment in jail, regular 
habits and continued industry must always be an advance. But it 
would be rash to over-estimate the change in this respect. &. Camp¬ 
bell can testify from experience that in former days, when prisoners 
were worked on the roads in large gangs, they were, if considerately 
treated and directed, a very amenable body of men, and often or 
generally did a very fair amount of work. No doubt as regards the 
treatment of dangerous or difficult bodies of men, whether long-term 
prisoners, English soldiers, or any other class, there is now-a-days less 
resort to violence, and our officers have learned better to use method 
and discipline than in former days. But with respect to Lord 
Macaulay^s remarks on the Alipore jail, quoted by Mr. Heeley 
(paragraph 296), it must be remembered that there was then no 
transportation, and that in the Alipore jail were collected desperate 
characters sent to undergo life and other very long sentences from 
distant provinces, as well as from Bengal; whereas the Alipore jail 
now in reality is only the largest of several Bengal central jails. > The 
prisoners there may have been formerly treated with harshness and 
were not sufficiently employed. Latterly, working in large bodies in 
an open mill, without anp^ surrounding wall, and all congregated as 
they were of an evenmg in the jail without dividing wdls, the 
Lieutenant-Governor has thought that they had too much liberty. 
They have shown a temper not very amiable on one or two occasions 
lately, since a moderate discipline has been imposed on them, in itself 
an indication that the essential elements of penal discipline were 
wanting. 


12 As regards penal labor and discipline, we are met in practice 
_ ,,. by the fact that in most Indian 

prisons the prisoners are not scowling 
desperate ruffians, wiHi the stamp of professional robbers and burglars 
upon them; nor even are they generally idle vagrants who have 
tmleamed the habit of work if mey ever had any. By far the |;reater 
number of them are men of tolerably industrious habits, and.it is only 
a rare exception when a man is at. all refractory. Like all natives, 
they axe* very difficult to drive into European ways, but are very 
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easily led into intelligent and ’indostrions habits after their own 
fashion. They readily reeiprooate a little kindness and friendly feeling, 
consider themselves in a way the servants of the Q-oTemment, and 
arc very pleasant and biddable. It is not. in human nature for-a 
kindly man, who is much among such people, to be always driving 
them to penal labor oaloulated to expiate their crimes, eroeoially when 
he has seen nothing of the judicial side of the question, knows nothing 
of the difficulty of dealing with the offences for which they are sent 
to prison, listens to their engaging stories of the oiroumstanoes 
that led to their being wrongly incarcerated, and is impressed with 
the belief that his first duty is to get profitable work out of them. It 
does not pay to be harsh with wem. Hence it is probable that of 
late yearl jail officers have gone too far in the way of making the 
prisoners happy and content^, and have prided themselves on shoviring 
that their charges would not escape if they could. The Lieutenant- 
Governor has said that this must not be carried too far. But at the 


same time he fully admits that we cannot make all jail labor ultra- 
penal and expiatory in its character. We must be content if we can 
provide really punitive labor for a certain proportion of the prisoners 
to be applied under certain circumstanoes, and for the rest we must be 
satisfied to keep them sufficiently disciplined and regularly employed 
in moderate labor. For this purpose a good system of manufactures, 
such as has been established in Bengal jails, is undoubtedly most 
beneficial, and should be used to the utmost without being abased. 

13. Host difficult of all is the sanitary question. Looking to 
*■ the terrible mortality that has pre- 
e wmtary qaei on. vailed in Indian jails, and in none 

more than in some of those in Bengal, the Lieuteuant-Qovemor quite 
feels that it is inevitable that we should sacrifice much, if it is necessary 
to do so, in order to avoid such destruction of human life. He fully 


acknowledge that, whether the knocking down of partition walls and 
such changes in the arrangement of our jails have been mainly effectual 
or not in one way or another, by increased care and attention, the 
genqpd mortality of Bengal jails has been greatly reduced. The last 
two years have however been particularly healthy in the country 
generally, and it would not be safe to take them as a reliable index. 
And indeed, after aU, 45 and 40^ per thousand (the rates in 1870 and 
1871), besides a few released on account of extreme illness, is far from 
a low rate. Things ore not nearly so bad as they were; still, if we 
were dealing with free men, it might well be said that we must 
farther alter our jails and our system till we decrease the mortality to 
a rate commensurate with that of the ordinary population. Mr. 
Campbell’s impression is that, sacrifice what we may, we could not 
do tlutt; that natives oonfin^, disciplined, and foro^ into habits not 
tiieir own, will always be liable to an abnormal death-rate. But, 
supposing we could, by much sacrifice of discipline and punishment, 
bang down the rate to a ver^ low figure, there is no denying that we 
shomd be placedin a great dilemma, and that our practical jau difficul¬ 
ties would be immensely increased. His Honor’s impression is strong) 
and he thinks that most officers of experience will bear him out, that 
the real terror of our jails is not (in any part of India that he knows) 
the jail disdipline, but that men do not like to be taken from their 
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families. And what they mueh dread« or (what is more important) 
what the families and Mends they leave behind them mnoh feel, is the 
great probability that they will never oome back again. With the rates 
m mortality we have had, and even with those welwve, this probability 
of dying in jail is undoubtedly a very great deterrent. If we suooeeded 
in mamng our jails very healthy, we should be driven to make them 
more disagreeable in other ways ; and that is just what we cannot do. 
The harder the work and the discipline, the greater the death-rate, is 
the only sanitary rule that may be taken to be pretty generally trae 
in Indian jails. From this dilemma we are, however, much relieved by 
the orrcumstanoe that we have not yet learned how to make jails 
completely healthy. If it were a mere matter of sanitary rule, as some 
peo^e would have if believed, if we could be sure tnat a jail built 
on sanitary principles would be healthy, while one not so built is 
unhealthy, we might feel constrained to spend ail our money onnew jails 
and to take the consequences. The contrary is notoriously the case. 
Mr. Campbell has known many jails, native buildings, and such like, 
'Contrary to ail the laws of sanitation, comparatively healthy; aird 
he has known prisoners die like rotten sheep in the finest modem 
buildings. By care in various ways we may improve the general result, 
but we do not know howto ensure perfectly healthy jails. 

14. Under all the circumstances the Lieutenant-Governor is not 
mepared, then, to sacrifice eveiything to a very doubtful sanitation. 
The Government will do what it can, but for the present, at any rate, 
it must accept a moderately excessive death-rate, and secure a good 
amount of discipline and a moderate amount of labor for all prisoners, 
and really severe punishment for a moderate proportion of them. 

16. After all, however, it is much easier to see what is wrong in 
jails than to set them right, and the Lieutenant-Governor entirely 
acknowledges the justice of the remarks on this point contained in 
Mr. Heeley’s 9th paragraph. In His Honor’s opinion the question of 
punishment is one of the most unsolved and most unsatisfactory of all 
modem problems, and the conditions of punishment by imprisonment 
are the most unsettled and unsolved of all. In countries whenjjpiere 
is every social facility and appliance, these prison questions are mong 
the most puzzling that crop up, and give rise to the most contradictory 
opinions; and even when principles are accepted, they are most difficult 
to put in practice. In thm country, where the people are suohstrangers 
to us, and so pliable that it is hard to judge whether we have produced 
any real effect or not, and where the instraments with which we must 
work are so little reliable for siriot method and discipline, these qu^tions 
become far more dbSoult. It is much easier to manage in an easy 
going way an Indian than a European jail, but it .is far more difficult 
u India either to punish with any regulated measure, or to know 
what effect we have produced. We must do the best we can. The 
Lieutenant-Governor has done what he pan, without complete confi¬ 
dence of a successful result. At any rate, as Mr. Heeley says, we must 
expect that whatever result there may be, it oaimot follow but after a 
certain lapse of tune. 

16. The lieutenant-Qovemor has ^ven his general view of the 
labor questibn, and would wish it worked out as far as possible. But 
on the building question he stiU feels unsettled. He does not know 
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what answer to give to the difficulty Mr. Heeley meets with in the 
repeated assertion that everything is “ impossible till a new Jail be built'* 
It nas been settled, in theorder quoted in the latter part of Mr. Heeley’s 
^ paragi^ph,.to complete the central jails, relieve overcrowded district 
jails, and retain most of these latter till we see fiirther. But the 
question of division walls is verjr perplexing. 

17. All the old Bengal jails had walls dividing the enclosure into 
compartments for different classes of prisoners- With few exceptions, 
all ^ese walls have been pulled down upon sanitary grounds. The 
prisoners have been on the whole healthier; but whether because the 
walls were pulled down or for other causes, no man can say. Considera¬ 
tions of discipline and jail management point to the propriety of build¬ 
ing them up again ; fear that if unhealthy years should follow, it will 
all be set down to the partition walls, comes in the way. It is only 
possible to compromise the matter. The Inspectbr-Ceneral must take 
each jail by itself; separate the prisoners where he can separate them 
without very great sanitary objections, especially in the case of large 
jiils containing many dangerous prisoners. And at all hazards he must 
separate the under-trial' prisoners. For the rest we must submit for 
the present to the want of classification and separation so far as it 
cannot be helped. 

All the new central jails are being built on the radiating principle, 
with separation walls mtween the wards and open pali^es on the 
inside of the circle. 

18. Turning now to the details of Mr. Heeley’s report, the 

^_ Lieutenant-Governor observes, with 

“ ® ”■ reference to Chapter II. (jail officers), 

that Mr. Heeley has taken a thoroughly correct view of the objects 
and intentions of the order that the immediate charge of jails is not to 
be given to medical officers as a matter of course, and that district jails 
are to be put under the general control of the Magistrates. It is there¬ 
fore hardly necessary to repeat here the reasons for this step. As 
Mr. Heeley says, a man may be an admirable medical man and yet 
very||nfit for the executive charge of a jail. But, on the other hand, 
medical men who enter the Civil Departments of the Indian service 
generally feel, like most Indian officers. Civil and Military, that 
m this countiy there is much good work beyond the limits of a strict 
profession which a man thrown into an Indian district may do with 
advantage to the people, the country, and himself. Most of our 
medical officers are happily men re^y to turn their hands to 
useful and effectual work, and the majority of the civil surgeons 
have, as Mr. Heeley observes, the great advantage of sufficient leisure 
to attend to jails. Accordingly, there has been in this respect but 
littie difference in practice, and the great majority of our jails are still 
in the hands of m^cal men. On the other hand, as is truly stated^ 
many of them have little experience of the country, of office routine, 
of the system of accounts, and almost all have been necessarily with¬ 
out opportunily of obtaining the judidal view of prisoners and prison 
questions. It is ev^ way advantageous that the officer in immediate 
charge of a district jail should be imder the general contirol of tiie head' 
of the disfeict, acoocrding to the system which has nbw been generally 
introduced and applied in all departments of tins Government. 
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There is also no slight advantafo in Uie means whioh a ^gle head 
affonis of preventing clashing between different departments; ^.g.y 
between the jail officer and the police officer who supplies the 


between the Jaii officer and the polN>e officer who supplies the 
jail guards. Similarly, it may be hoped that the not umrequent 
clashing and complaints between the jail officers and the officers of the 
Department of Dublio Works whobnffid and repair their jails will be 
obviated, now that the latter also are being pla^ under the general 
control of the common di^ct head. 

19. Mr. Heeley’s raggestions that the selection of officers for the 
charge of jails should be reported through his office, and that the title 
of the officer in charge shall in future be Superintendent, have the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s approval. Orders will be given accordingly. 

20. The following officers are selected by Mr. Heeley as specially 
deserving of commendation for their jail management:—^Dr. Lynch 
(Alipore), Dr. Mackenzie (Presidency), Drs. Coates and French 
(Hazareebagh), Dr. N. Jackson (Midnapore and Dehree), Mr. Bensley 
(Rajshahye), and Dr. Bowser (Eungpore). The lieutenant-Govemor 
is able to endorse these praises genez^y, but hitherto no one has 
really succeeded in the management of the European Penitentiary at 
Hazareebagh, and it will probably be in an unsatisfactory state till it 
is put in charge of an officer of military habits. 

Mr. Heeley also refers to the officers named on the margin as 

Dr. Hoogh!,. " 

„ Richarda, Baoko^. Sent m good reports. 

” Arrah. 21. Of the subordinate officers of 

lln^lhewlMo^hyn the department, Mr. Dobson, Deputy 

„ Lyaii, nacca. Superintendent of AUpore; Mr. Wilson 

S.^rthoom. of the Presidency jaU; Mr. Viera, 

„ Sconce, Midnapore. of Hazareebagh central jail; Mr. 

” SMkey,ofHooghly,and^.Ooi^nay 

„ Wiiaon, Manbhoom. of Midnapore, are singled out by the 

„ lintbnrn, Durrung. Inspeotor-Gcneral as worthy of notice. 

As regards Mr. Dobson, however, though undoubtedly useful as the 
Supermtendent of a manufacturing estabushment, from whioh al|p he 
drew large emoluments, the reports show that he violated jail rules and 
orders, and the Lieutenant-Govemor cannot give him unreserved 
praise. He has now gone to Burmah. The jailors of eighteen other jails 
are named in par^raph 20 as having been favourably spoken of by 
their superiors. The Lieutenant Governor accepts the list on the 
Inspector-General’s representation, but wishes it to be clearly under¬ 
stood that when jail roles are neglected or evaded, he cannot admit any 
claim to approbation on account of manufacturing or any other kind 
of success. 


22 . On the question of the relative advantage of Europ^ and 
native jailors, the Lieutenant-Govemor is quite of opinion that it 
is not desirable to employ Europeans imless they can be suffidently 
paid, and he has no doubt the Inspector-General will judidously. 
discriminate between the respective merits of Europeans and natives 
according to the ciroumstanoes of each jail, and the character of the 
applicants for appointment. 

23. The Lieutenan^Goyemor also agrew that it is ^esiraUe to 
regulate establishments on a careful oonsidendioD of the oizoumstonces 
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of each jail, and that when jails have been classed for purposes of salarj 
they should be kept in the class allotted them till they are per¬ 
manently transfeir^, without reference to casual rariations of 


population. 

24. The Lieutenant-Governor considers this chapter especially 

T • 1 ^ valuable, and partLoularlv thanks Mr. 

Jofbcial sttUstici. XT , » 'A Tj 4. ■'•a 1. • A 

Heeley for it. But as it bnngs to 

liffht many facts that affect the judicial administration, and the 


connection with the report, while he has somewhat, scanty materials 
for reviewing the judicial administration, he will reserve this chapter 
for remark in connection with the subject of criminal justice. 


25. It may, however, be noted that the number of prisoners of 
all classes in the jails at the close of the year was 18,928, as against 
18,626 at the end of 1870, and 20,571 at the close of 1869. Eighty- 
two prisoners were released on account of disease or infirmity; 71 for 
good conduct or by Government orders; 19 were transferred to lunatic 
asylums; 769died; 219 escaped; and 71 were executed. 

26. With reference to the question raised by Mr. Heeley as 
to the extent to which the Medical Department should have control of 
sanitary arrangements, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks the general 
control of all the officers attached to the jail, and the general sanitary 
arrangements, must lie with the jail officers and .gail department, but 
profestional ^eatment will of course be regulated by the Medical 
Department, and full attention will be paid to their recommendations 
in regard to sanitation and cognate subjects. 

27. The lieutenant-Govemor understands that it has already 
been settled with the Medical Department what forms and returns are 
to be submitted, and that a considerable reduction in clerical labor 
has been effected. 


28. The lieutenant-Govemor’s impression is tiiat the admissions 
„ ^ to hospital and percentages of deaths 

to Sick vary so much according to cir¬ 
cumstances and the idiosnyoraeies of particular officers, that they cannot 
be taken as giving any reliable standard for lay use, and their real 
value can only be estimated from a medical stand-point. For general 
purposes we can look only to the mortality. It may not be always an 
exak test, but it is sure so far as it goes, and it is generally a pretty 
oorrect general index to healthiness or otherwise, in conn^ion witn 
mmrtality it would, however, always be proper to notice releases on 
account of sickness, as these may really affect the comparison, many 
of them being discharges of persons whose recovery ii, in faotA 
impw^tfile. 

"W! On the whole, speaking comparatively, there is every reason 
to be satisfied with the mortality results of the year, the deatns being 
less than in previous years, and little more than 40 ^ thousand. 
Cholera was happily not frrequent. Fever seems wondmrfuily little fotal 
in Bengal jails, me character of the districts considered. But dysen- 
teiT a^ diairluBa are great scours. As is usually the case, the 
cmtumn is the most fatal season. Tne tables in regard to ^mortadity 
with reference to age and sex, kind of imprisonment, (md the employ¬ 
ments in jail, are interesting, but there is not yet a suffimeut basis for sue 
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induotion on these subjeots. The most notable feature is the greater 
mortality among prisoners employed on manufactures. This is very 
important, and does not seem to be shown by the figures. ISielieutenant* 
Governor observes, however, that in a subs^uent part of his report the 
Inspector-General throws some doubt on this result as compared with 
that of out-door labor, and the Lieutenant-Governor will only here 
beg that the subject may have particular attention. It should be 
carefully discussed in next report. 

30. The Lieutenant-Governor feels doubts as to the sdleged bad 
effect of transfer from a less healthy to a more healthy ja^ without any 
extreme change of climatic conditions. His Honor would lifee fhia 
subject to be pursued further. 

31. No doubt overcrowding must be dangerous, and, now> 
that there is employment on central jails for large numbers, it ^ouM 
never be permitted. Still, it may 1^ remaned on the table in 
paragraph 167 that of the overcrowded jails there named, the mortality 
tables show Meethapore (in Patna), Tipperah, Fubna, and Durrung, 
to have been remarkably healthy in the past year, and Sylhet u 
considerably above the average in healthiness, as also is Midnapore, 

' though it is true that this last jail is less healthy this year (1872) for 
reasons which have been lately under consideration. The Mal dab 
jail is a mere lock-up, and Baraset, as explained, is set apart for old 
and infirm prisoners. Thus, of the whole list Tirhoot, very bad, and 
Bhagulpore, a little above the average mortality, are the only jaiU 
to be fairly set against the jails which, though overcrowded, were more 
healthy than the average. 

32. As respects the relative merits of large jails and smaU, the 
Lieutenant-Governor thinks that the small jails instanced by the 
Inspector-General, being mostly in Assam or specially unhealthy, are 
hardly a fair specimen; and Mr. Campbell is still inclined to the belief 
that, other things being equal, small and moderate jails are on the 
average more healthy than the very large jails where sickness once 
introduced runs through great masses of prisoners. 

33. The figures regarding the effect of incarceration on general 
health depend on so arbitrary a determination of good, indifferent, and 
bad health, that it is hardly safe to attach much weight to the results 
shown, so far as we have jyet gone. 

34. As regards native prisoners, Mr. Heeley’s remarks on diet 
seem very judicious, and the lieutenant-Govemor has full confidence 
in his dealing with the whole subject in the beet way. With reference 
to what is said of the Dehree practice, Mr. Caippbell finds that the 
Hazareebagh prisoners work all day without food, and he thinks perhaps 
a little parched gram or some such food might with advantage be given 
in the middle of the day to prisoners employed all day long on public 
works; but he will leave this for the Inspector-General’s consideration. 

35. As regards European prisoners, the Lieutenant-Govemor 
dobs not quite understand the nu)ts. Mr. Heeley speaks of a scale 
settled in 1870, and now followed, but in 1871, there was in use at 
Hazareebagh a scale which it was necessary to alter and to some 
extent reduce. His Honor has this year found the scale to be still larger, 
even to a startling degree, than the military and Agra scales. He 
would wish to have a clear report on this matter. 
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36. The Lieutenant-GoTernor gladly aoknowled^s that most 

of our jails deserve .the credit Mr. 
ntenruioy. Heeley gives them for cleanliness and 

ft«edom from smells. The sub-divisional officers should attend to their 
look-ups in this respect, and that duty will be impressed on them. 
No doubt the Inspector-General will judiciously regulate the subjects 
mentioned in paragraph 181, and settle the relative uses of diy and 
wet conservancy. The Lieutenant-Governor will be especially glad, 
for many reasons, if Mr. Heeley can establish a manufactory of glazed 
earthen vessels, as he proposes. 

87. The Lieutenant-Governor has reserved to the last Mr. 
Heeley’s comparison of the healthiness of different jails and groups 
of jails, all of which is most interesting and important. 

The most marked case of excessive mortality is Tirhoot, and the 
neighbouring district of Ohumparun is not far behind, while Sarun 
in we same group was healthy in the year under report.' The Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor has since been demi-officially supplied with figures 
showing the mortality in the different jails of Bengal during the last 
fifteen years, and they are appended to this resolution. The general 
result is to show that none of the the three jails abovementioned 
have been healthy jails, and in Tirhoot and Chumparun there is no 
sign of progressive improvement. The overcrowding in Tirhoot need 
not now m continued for a day. There are ample means of disposing 
of the prisoners. 

38. In paragraph 117 Mr. Heeley shows that in the damp and 
saline soil of North Behar, the earthen beds which have been intro¬ 
duced in many jails are unsuitable. Much harm is often done by 
forcing on very different provinces inventions suited to one. In many 
distrids the earth-bed seems to be really a very successful institution. 
But in Assam the Lieutenant-Governor met with very loud and 
apparently just reclamations against its forced use, and it may very 
well be unsuited to the saline soil of Behar. It is reasonable to 
suppose that in Behar we shall do better to take the North-Western 
Provinces rather than Bengal for a model. 

89. As respects Meethapore (Patna), cholera notwithstanding, 
it was remarkably healthy in the past year, and the lieutenant- 
Goyernor believes is not markedly unhealthy this year. It has no 
doiibt been unhealthy &om time to time, but Mr. Heeley should 
analyse past returns and see how much is due to cholera and other 
epidemics, and how much to general sickness. He should also get 
the last^ returns for the present year and make a special report on 
this jail. The general rei^t of the Lieutenant-Governor’s visit to 
it last monili has been to incline him to retain it and enlarge it. It 


Honor will awmt the Inspector-General’s report. 

40. Bhagulpore mi^ be narrowly watched. It was formerly 
very uhheid(ll^. In the parti year there seems to be some doubt 
whether the prisoners working under the Public Works Department 
were not too much exposed. The Lieutenant-Governor is very glad 
to see the herithiness of Monghyr for some years past, as it was 
fcHrmerly shockingly unhealthy. ^ Shahabad has also be«} liealthy for 
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some yearn. Gya is much more doubtful j but the greater number 
of the prisoners may be sent to Hazareebagh, so as to give plenty of 
room to the remainder. 

41. The result in Dehree was sufficiently favourable, but it is to 
be feared that it is less healthy this year. 

42. The jails of the Sonthal Pergunnahs and extreme west 6f 
Bengal, which are grouped together,' seem to be healthy, and those of 
Beerbhoom and Bankoora should be well utilized. The Beerbhoom 
jail seemed to Mr. Campbell to be very good among Bengal jails. 
Rajmehal is really nothing but a 8ub>division, and prisoners need not 
be kept there if they are not healthy. The Ohota Nagpore jails seem 
all to stand well, though the accommodation in some of them is very 
deficient. 

43. The same may be said of the Orissa group, which .are all 
tolerably healthy. 

44. The North Bengal group seems to be that in which the 
most general unhealthiness now prevails. Although Purneah, Dinage- 
pore, and Maldah are not very populous districts, and may have been 
reduced by fever, Rungpore and the neighbouring tracts are populous 
to a degree, which seems to refute the idea of excessive generabunheal- 
thiness in that country. Necessary efforts must be used to reduce the 
mortality in the Rungpore and other jails; those jails which seem to 
be hopelessly bad being relieved of part of their population. Julpigoree 
is leokoned generally a healthy place. The other prisons of Bengal 
Proper seem to have been generally tolerably healthy, as jails go. 

45. The Lieutenant-Governor is very greatly struck, on looking 
back to the results of the last fifteen years, to see how healthy the 
jails of Central and East Bengal have been as compared to those of 
Behar; while, as regards European health at any rate, the general 
character for healthiness of those tracts respectively is supposed to be 
just the contrary. From fifteen to ten years ago, and even later, Behar 
jails seem to have been perfect charnel houses, and the average mortality 
of fifteen years still stands from 8 to 12 per cent, per annum in 
the various jails of Behar; while the average of the same period for 
Nuddea, Jessore, Pureedpore, Dacca, Tipperah, Chittagong, NoakhoUy, 
Mymensingh, and Sylhet is between 3 and 4 per cent., varying from 
2 per cent, in Noakhally to 6 per cent, in Sylhet. In Nuddea, Jessore, 
Fureedpore, Tipperah, and Mymensingh, it is under 3^ per cent, for 
the fifteen years. It is the same in Chittagong if we take the last 
ten years, and in Dacca and Sylhet if we take the last five years. 

It is evident that Behar jails require very special attention. 

46. Considering the state of the Burdwan district, the Burdwan 
jail does not show so much mortality as might have been feared. 

47. The jail in Bengal Proper the state of which most needs 
explanation is Hooghly. The mortality for the past year is 8 per cent. 
In 1870 it was 7 per cent., and the avenge of fifteen years is 11 per 
cent. Hooghly u a hesdthy place, '^e fact that the jail is in the 
town is no reason for great mortality. It is one of the principal of 
our manufacturing jails, and quite the most profitable out of Calcutta. 

The Lieutenant-Governor would like to have a special report on 
the unhealthiness of this jail. It should be particularly noticed in 
connection with the effect of manufa^ures on hemth. 
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48. The health of the Presidency jail has been extraordinarily 
good in the past year, and for several years past it has been good. 
This result seems to tend to contradict the theory assumed in an earlier 
part of this resolution, that hard work and bard discipline increase the 
mortality among natives; for in no jail in this province are the prisoners 
worked and disciplined so thoroughly as in the Presidency jail. Most of 
the work has been breaking stones, picking oakum, &o., and not hitherto 
manufacture. Perhaps the healthy situation on the maidan has some¬ 
thing to do with the low rates of mortality. The Presidency jail, standing 
apart and worked on a different system (which the Lieutenant-Governor 
hopes will not be too much assimilated to that of other jails), should never 
be lost sight of for comparison in all questions affecting Bengal jails. 

49. In Assam the Lieutenant-Governor observes that Gowhatty 
and Gpalpara have generally been unhealthy jails, while Durrung 
has always been tolerably healthy. Gowhatty, however, in the year 
under report and some other years so unhealthy, seems to have been 
singularly healthy in 1870. No doubt, as many prisoners as possible 
should be sent to Durrung. The indigenous bamboo platforms should 
throughout this province be substituted for earthbeds, if the latter 
anywneie remain. 

50. The Lieutenant-Governor entirely agrees with Mr. Heeley 
as regards out-door work in Assam. All jail considerations cannot 
be sac^ced to the need for labor to keep the stations tidy. His Honor 


authorizes the Inspector-General to prohibit extramural labor wherever 
and as fax as he sees fit, and especially begs of him to be sure that the 
instruction for teaching the prisoners the trades for which there is most 
demand in Assam, is fully and effectively carried out. 

51. The Lieutenant-Governor does not see why any of these 

„ prisoners should be kept nt Alipore 

European pn«,nm. Presidency jail is at hLd. 

Explanation is required on this point. Both the Presidency jail and 
Hazareebagh seem to be healthy for Europeans. 

52. The Lieutenant-Governor has already issued detailed instruc¬ 

tions on this subject, and only general 
“ '"**■ remarks will be necessary. First of all. 


however, he would once more beg of the Inspector-General to bear 
in mind in all his arrangements for different districts, the great 
differences in climate, population, and habits between the different 
provinces under this Government His Honor has already noticed 
some minor matters in which things suited to one part of the country 
have been unsuitably forced on another. It would be worth investi¬ 
gating whether the very extraordinary mortality in all the Behar jails 
ten or fifteen years ago had any connexion with any unfortunate 
application to Behtp of Bengal forms of building, diet, &o. 

53. As regards the old Bengal jails, they appear to have been 
W no means wanting in the means of segregation and classification. 
They were generallv well divided into compartments. It is because 
the dividing walls have been swept away on sanitary grounds that 
there is now no separation. 

The Lieutenant-Govemor has already said that for the present, at 
any rate, we must make the best of these jails. In Bengal Proper they 
have not been unhealthy as jails g9: 
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64. As regards some of the very inferior jails mentioned in 
Paragraph 184, His Honor has under consideration the re-arrangement 
of districts and spme of the more recently formed districts may he again 
reduced; therefore, he would not undertake new jails at such places till he 
can see further. Of the place which Mr. Heeley mentions, Ohumparun 
has to all appearance a very decent small jail; Sarun jail, which the 
Lieutenant-Governor has not seen, is also stated to he enclosed, and it has 
been healthy the last two years. Itajmehal, as already mentioned, is not 
really a district jail. At Hazareebagh a central jail is rapidly 
advancing. If Pubna is kept up as a district, there should certainly 
be a jail there. 

Nothing is settled about Deoghur. The Inspector-General's 
report about Mymensingh is awaited; the proposed jail at Berhampore 
has been sanctioned; Gya and Meethapore (or Patna) jails have been 
already noticed; Ranohee is about to he visited, after which the 
Lieutenant-Governor will dispose of the Chota Nagpore jail questions. 

55. As regards Assam, the Inspector-General is requested to 
submit plans for converting Durrung or Tezpore into an efficient jail 
of considerable size. Mr. Heeley has not seen the Tezpore jail, and 
does not seem to appraise it at its real value. It is already awery fair 
jail, with abundant space for more buildings, and the figures show it to 
be healthy Tor an Assam jail. The Lieutenant-Governor will await 
suggestions for improvements in the smaller jails of the province. 
Oachar may or may not remain a regular district, but plans for a small 
jail may be put in hand. 

56. The Inspector-General already knows that the Lieutenant- 
Governor is most especially anxious to provide punishment and solitary 
cells as mentioned in his 193rd paragraph. Separate as distinguished 
from solitary cells are not much wanted for jail purposes in the present 
phase of our jails, though some separate compartments will be useful in 
the central jails, and they are wanted in under-trial wards and lock-ups. 
Mr. Heeley has received detailed instructions for the necessary cells 
.and comps^ments. 

57. The Lieutenant-Governor will be glad to have the Inspector- 
General’s finally considered model plans for a district jail when they 
are ready; but as we are not now building new jails of this class, 
it is best to take time to settle the best plan to be used when we are 
about to build. 

58. The Alipore jail has had particular attention; the additions 
and improvements are now well advanced, and will, it is hoped, be 
effective. 

59. The plans for the central jails have had the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s special attention. We have labored under much disadvan¬ 
tage in that they had all been commenced upon plans, several parts 
of which the practical officers concerned have united in condemning, 
and many discussions have ensued; while, as Mr. Heeley says, it 
seems often to happen that the least needed parts have been com¬ 
menced first. In these matters there has been sometimes an 
unfortunate want of harmonious action between the jail officers and 
those of the Department of Public Works, which will, it is hoped, 
be remedied. Several defects in the.jplans have only come to prominent 
notice when actually seen on the ground. In consultation with the 
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lQBpeotor-G«neral, the Lieutenant-GbTemor settled at Bhagolpore 
seTfflnl points which had escaped previous revision; and now at 
Hazareebagh he has gone careially into some othf^ matters which 
cropped up, in communication with Mr. Leonard, the Chief Engineer, 
who has also visited Midnapore very recently. No two people seem 
ever by any chance to agree about a jail plan, but we have" done our 
best, and must hope for the best. There is now no stint of money or 
men, and the centoal jails are all being pushed on rapidly. 

60. As regards the district jails at places where there are central 
jails, the lieutenant-Govemor is inclined to reconsider the question, and 
may posably retain some of them as supplementary jails under the 
same Superintendent, since our central jails are hardly large 
enough to give a Superintendent, with no other duties, sufficient 
occupation, and there is some advantage in these supplementary jails. 
He is ready, therefore, to receive Mr. Heeley’s proposes on this matter. 

61. As Mr. Campbell has always pointed out, and the Inspector- 

, , General admits, no part of our iail 

system is more unsatisfactory than 
this. It is a ruinoiis state of things if the short-term prisoners of 
sub-diviflons—that is most of the short-term prisoners of the province— 
are not properly punished in any way. The Lieutenant-Governor has 
fully gone into the subject with Mr. Heeley. 

In the first place prisoners must not be kept at lock-ups so much 
as hitherto. The Lieutenant-Governor has relaxed the quasi-military 

S olice rules, and a small thief, or even two petty thieves of no 
angerous character, may now be sent oflf with one constable to the 
sudd^er station, instead of being kept till a regular guard can be 
inter-departmentally arranged, or not sent at all because such a guard is 
not to be had. No general rule can be laid down, as so much depends on 
distance, means of kansit, and accommodation; but the one rule should 
be to reduce look-ups to the minimum of prisoners. For such short¬ 
term prisoners as must be kept there, much discipline is impossible ; 
but the practice of employing them outside about the place nas been 
prohibited. They must at any rate be shut up, and set by task-work 
to grind fiour, husk rice, pound bricks, or whatever can be found for 
them. Mr. Campbell has a strong belief that for such short-term 
prisoners solitary confinement with measured labor and short diet is 
very appropriate, and he procured the insertion in the new Criminal 
Procedure Code of a provision enabling second class Magistrates to 
sentence to solitary confinement. As the Inspector-General knows, 
he has been asked to add to look-ups, wherever practicable, compart¬ 
ments which may be used for solitary or separate confinement as well 
as for the ordinary purposes of separation. 

It is seldom necessary to provide much accommodation for women 
at rural look-ups, and the Lieutenant-Governor has observed that a 
large proportion of space is generally wasted, being kept for women 
who never come. When by wanoe there is a woman prisoner, she 
can generally be kept at the police station till tried, and if sentenced, 
sent to the head-qm^rs. 

62. All Mr. Heeley says on this subject is connected with the 

general wimt of disdpline, laxity in 
^ regard to jail rules, and habits of 
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oonfidenoe and content prevailing in Bengal jails. The only wonder is 
that many more do not escape; but, as he says, they do not generally 
find it to answer: and besides confidence begets confidence, v^en the 
ordinary prisoners are well treated and trusted, they comparatively 
seldom go away. As a matter of discipline, however, the whole 
system must be reformed as the Inspector-General proposes. 

63. With reference to paragraphs 232 to 241, recapitulating the 
history of the question of police or warder guards, it may be remarked 
that the present Lieutenant-Governor had no part in the decisions 
alluded to, and the order upholding the pre$^ent system was passed before 
he took charge. The whole subject cannot be disposed of in an annual 
report; it is a special one, which should be separately reported for 
orders. Without at all pledging himself, Mr. Campbell may say that 
he is inclined to make some concessions in the shape of special estab¬ 
lishments for lock-ups and the internal guarding of jails. The 
complete control of the Magistrate over the police should duninish the 
inter-departmental clashings formerly complained of. 

64. As regards sentries on the wall, that also is a special subject. 
Tht^Lieutenant-Governor is not yet prepared to bring them down till 
there are efficient substitutes inside. A sentry outside the %all is of 
no use whatever unless the prisoner jumps down into his arms, as in 
one case reported. 

65. With reference to Mr. Heeley’s apology for Bengal jails, the 

Lieutenant-Governor admits that men 
assi ca ion. women are in fact not often herded 

together. The license of Bengal “ Liberty Halls ” does not go quite 
so far as that. But it seems clear that in a very large proportion of 
the Bengal jails the under-trial prisoners were not kept separate (in 
the day at any rate) till His Honor drew attention to the matter, 
and if that most primary step was ndt taken, he hardly went too far 
in what he then said of the system. He is glad to acknowledge that 
Mr. Heeley has done all he could in the manner described to remedy 
the evil, and no doubt, under detailed orders which have been issued, 
it will soon cease to exist, so far as under-trial prisoners are concerned. 
For the rest the Lieutenant-Governor is well aware that in almost all 
jails the prisoners are separated in different wards at night. The 
nature of the jail wards makes that necessary. He beliei^s that in 
some jaUs some attempt is made at classifying them in these night 
wards, but the Lieutenant-Governor has hardly enquired into that; 
for, in truth, if the whole mass associate together in their meals and 
relaxations morning and evening, and work in the same yards and 
worksheds all day, it matters little how they are separated when they 
are looked up for sleep at night. 

66. As regards paragraphs 258-260, Mr. Heeley already 
understands from personal explanation that he has misunderstood the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s intentions regarding the isolation of the under¬ 
trial prisoners. It was never order«j|, and His Honor never thought 
of ordering, nor in any way intended, that under-trial prisoners should 
be subjected to solitary confinement. The Lieutenant-Governor may 
further say that he does not wisli to have “ cells ” made for coufessing 
prisoners only. What he does say is that, on the same prindple on 
which he prohibits the mixing up of under-trial prisoners with 
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oonvioied prisoners, he would not allow all under-trial prisoners in every 
€Me and every grade of offence to be mixed up together, if it can be 
Imlped. EspeoiaUy he desires that newly-arrived prisoners should 
hot be tamed loose among criminals of all classes before they have 
been examined by the Magistrate. The law, justly and properly as 
Mr. Campbell thinks, and at any rate in accordance with the laws of 
most other countries, permits, encourages, and enjoins the examination 
of accused persons to the fullest extent, and it would be defeating the 
whole object of the law if newly-arrived prisoners were permitted to 
associate with practised villains before going before the Magistrate. 

For several reasons, then, under-trial look-u^s and wards must 
be sub-divided into several compartments, in which under-trial 


prisoners may be classed with reference to the nature of the oases on 
which they are brought up, to the stage of trial in which they are, 
and to the exigencies of particular cases. 

The Lieutenant-Governor quite agrees that it is most convenient 
that under-trial look-ups should be plac^ near the Magistrate’s court 
as in the North-Western Provinces ; and it has already been arranged 
with the Inspector-General to build these wherever the ordinary jail 
is not close at hand, or does not provide the necessary accommodation. 

67. Paragraph 262, regarding the comparative length of time 
that prisoners are under trial, will be considered in me Judicial 
Depariment, together with the first part of paragraph 263. 

68. The lieutenant-Goveraor agrees in Mr. Heeley’s view that 
improved accommodation for civil prisoners must be postponed to more 
pressing necessities. It is to be observed that the number of these 
prisoners has much diminished of late years. 

69. The Inspector-General’s views here exhibited regarding non¬ 
laboring convicts are correct. They are better classed with convicts 
than with under-trial prisoners’, and the bad characters imprisoned in 
default of security are perhaps the worst class in the jails. 

70. The lieutenant-Govemor feels much indebted to Mr. Heeley 

„ . .. for his carefully thought-out scheme, 

cia».fict.on of Ubonog conncu. considers his proposals very judi- 

eioiis and well-timed. He is authorised to carry them out as far as he 
can. He will no doubt consider them experimental, and report presently 
on their Working, and on the modifications which practice may suggest. 
He has treated the subject so clearly and exhaustively that the 
Lieutenant-Govemor has little more to say about it. But His Honor 
thinks that the suggestion that every prisoner should come to jail with 
a character is a most excellent one, and points to a most important 


change in our whole system of jail management. Mr. Campbell has 
several times thought of sometmng of the kind, and gladly accepts 
Mr. Heeley’s practical proposal. The Lieutenant-Govemor utterly 
repudiates and repels the doctrine sometimes set up, that the jail 
officer has nothing to do with mevious character, and is only to look 
to good or bad conduct in jai# There is far too weat proneness to 
that view in jail management. In reality, as the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor has more than once pointed out, tfie greatest villains, tho leaders 
of gangs of forgers or davits, or any other form of crime, are frequently 
. or generally the cleverest prisoners; they most readil;y understand their 
poatioh, and often behave the best, tell the most plausible stories of their 
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virtuous career and unjust condemnation, and make themselves most 
generally useful. The jail officers, who are either taken in by such men, 
or who simply utilize them on the principle of looking to jail conduct 
alone, have the excuse that they generally have little means of learning 
a nian’s history and antecedents. In accordance with Mr Heeley’s 
supfgestion, Magistrates will be desired in all cases to attach to a 
prisoner’s warrant when he is sent to jail, a short description showing 
as far as possible the general character and history or occupation of the 
man, and the circumstances under which he is imprisoned. These 
descriptions should be, as above directed, short; but the jail officer 
should be encouraged to ask for, and should obtain further details when 
required. , 

It should be a most particular rule that in all cases of transfer, 
both this note of previous character and a certificate of jail character to 
date should be sent with the prisoners. 

71. The Lieutenant-Governor will only further say that when 
this is done, great care will still be necessary to see that jail officers pay 
attention to previous character. If strict rules lead to evil in one way, 
on the other hand the discretion now proposed to be given in regard to 
classification might open the door to much undue favour if jail officers 
looked to jail convenience and jail conduct only. 

72. The want of arrangements for this class would be intolerable, 

if it were not happily the case that com- 
paratively few boys come into our 
Indian jails. The examples given from the Presidency Jail in the 
Inspector-General’s 76th paragraph show however that, as civiliza¬ 
tion proceeds the class of boy-criminals of a habitual type is growing 
up. If there is a sufficient supply of such cases, and Mr. Heeley 
thinks it desirable to come forward with a plan for a regular juvenile 
reformatory, to which habitual boy-criminals from all parts of the 
country may be sent, the Lieutenant-Governor will be glad to consider 
it. Meantime, there are to be juvenile wards in our central jails, 
and the Lieutenant-Governor will be glad if the Inspector-General can 
suggest arrangements of the same kind for groups of jails not in easy 
communication with a central jail. 

Where there are only two or three boys, they might be put 
together in a cell or separate compartment, be locked up, and worked 
there during the term of a short sentence. 

73. As regards the relative pay of jailors and naibs, the Lieu- 

T . , j . tenant-Govemor had rather the jailor 

snould have a little less and the naib 


a little more, so that a really good naib might have the prospect of 
succeeding to be a jailor, than have so wide an interval between their 
salaries as is here described. Hitherto, with large salaries and all the 
commission, the emoluments of the jailors have been disproportionate 
to those of the rest of the establishment. A well graduated establish¬ 
ment is much more efficient than a di{gointed one. We shall get better 

J 'ailors if fair promotion is given to men who have served well in the 
ower grades. The turnkeys, too, should have a place in the gradation, 
and it should be possible for them to rise. The Lieutenant-Governor 
heartily concurs in what is said of them in paragraphs 283-85. But 
two grades of turnkeys and two of head turnkeys will probably be 
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enough. The Lieutenant-Q-ovemor is ready to sanction a scheme for 
«Ting Re. 7 and Bs. 9 to the former, and Es. 12 and Es. 15 to the 
j^ter, as fit men are selected or found. 

■ y' 74. The first part of this paragraph, regarding the benefit 
derived from having a European warder, somewhat conflicts with 
what the Inspector-General has before said about European candidates 
for employ, and with the last part of the paragraph. Europeans 
have certainly some qualities very desirable in jails, and if the class of 
men obtained were always or generally virtuous and sober (as seems to 
be sometimes assumed), they would be well worth the expense. But it is 
very well known that if in this country we pick up and employ under¬ 
paid Europeans, they a*e generally very far from possessing those 
qualities, as the experience quoted in the report clearly shows. Except 
ror European prisoners, the Lieutenant-Governor has therefore generally 
declined to sanction European warders ; and he adheres to the resolution 
that for native jails, unless the charge is so important as to justify not 
only a European jailor, but also a European deputy under him on some 
such salary as Es. 120 or 150, he will not have Europeans under the 
jailor. 

75. The Inspector-General’s remarks regarding convict overseers 
are extremely judicious, and the Lieutenant-Governor trusts he will 
succeed in putting a stop to the breaches of rule and abuses which 
have prevailed. 

76. Where a jail writer is really necessary, regular sanction for 
one should be applied for. 

77. The Lieutenant-Governor looks on the revision, consolidation, 
and abbreviation of jail forms and returns as a work of the very 
first importance, and he trusts that Mr. Heeley will succeed in carrying 
it out thoroughly and well. It has always seemed to His Honor 
that diffiiseness of forms is more frequently due to want of care 
and skill in compressing them, than to the demand for an excessive 
amount of information. It is much easier to draw out a dozen 


forms giving little information than one form giving a great deal of 
information in small compass. With adequate skill what is really 
wanted may be put into very moderate compass. As regards the social 
and other statistics which it has been sought to obtain from our jails, 
the Lieutenant-Governor is unwilling to give up so much of them as is 
really useful and can be intelligently given, in order to effect a very 
small saving. The “ rigid financial pressure ” is not now so severe as 
to necessitate our giving up anything really wanted. All or most that 
Dr. Mouat proposed may still be given, if it is home in mind that for 
purposes of social statistics we only take a certain number of prisoners 
as a specimen of the population, and that it is enough if we take the 
main body who are easily included in such returns. It is not indis¬ 
pensable to have accurate social statistics for every prisoner as it is to 
have accoimts of all expenditure. This may be illustrated by a 
question which lately occurred. There was great difficulty about getting 
full social statistics from rural lock-ups. The Lieutenant-Governor 
ordered that lock-ups should be wholly omitted, thinking that such 
statistics for 18,000 prisoners would to ^uite as valuable as those for 
18,500. So, as Mr. Heeley suggests, certain facts ascertained re^ffiog 
the prisoners in jail at the end of each month are just as valuable as u 
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taken re^larly for every prisoner each day. For many purposes such 
information taken once a year would sufGioe. 

By compressing returns, then, and confining ourselves judiciously 
to the main facts, we may both retain the statistics and avoid undue 
expenditure. 

78. Mr. Heeley’s remarks about jail accounts are of very great 
importance. Here there must be no returns in the rosgh, no sac^ce of 
exactness; we must insist upon rigidly accurate and precise accounts as 
the very first condition of jail administration. The Lieutenant<0ovemor 
trusts with confidence to Mr. Heeley’s efforts to secure this result. 

79. The general conduct of the prisoners in the jails seems to have 

•Conduct, offence,, and punishments. year under 

review, and offences and punishments 

not more than might he expected. The Lieutenant-Governor quite 
agrees in what the Inspector-General says in paragraph 299, that 
it is much better that serious offences should be tried judicially by a 
Magistrate. He also agrees in most of the remarks in paragraph 302 
regarding luxuries. The practice under which the use of tobacco was 
at one time almost winked at was very injurious. 

80. The only part of this chapter in which His Honor cannot 
fully agree, is Mr. Heeley’s strong recommendation as to the very free 
use of corporal punishment. If we were dealing with brutal and 
“refractory men flogging would be most effective; but most of our 
prisoners do not present this character. The prisoners are sent to jail for 
offences of various degrees of turpitude, and a flogging for a breach of 
jail discipline may be a fearful degradation, and a punishment altogether 
disproportioned to the original offence. When the law. so carefully 
restricts the use of stripes judicially to certain specified offences, it seems 
to Mr. Campbell dangerous to suggest to oflicers in charge of jaUs, who 
are generally quite without judicial experience, the very free use of 
that punishment for petty jail offences. Such a power is most unequally 
used, as the figures of the report show; some men will scarcely be 
driven to use it at all; others, having once taken to it, may use it 
without sufficient discrimination. The class of offenders in the 
Presidency jail is probably much more habitual and more fitted for the 
lash than those in country jails, but still the niunber of flogging seems 
very large. And the Lieutenant-Governor can imagme no reason why 
the lash should be so much more frequently used at Patna, Bhagulpore, 
Beerbhoom, and SyUiet, than at Moorshedabad, Burdwan, Nuddea, 
and Ti^erah. The excessive frequency of this punishment in the small 
jail of Beerbhoom, not containing a very desperate class of criminals, 
seems to call for special enquiry. The Lieutenant-Governor .highly 
approves of Mr. Heeley’s proposal to draw out some rules showing in 
what oases corporal punishment may be given, and thinks that, as 
regards all district jtms at any rate, the Magistrate of the district should 
be called on to exercise a strict supervision over jail punishments, and 
should be responsible for the general discretion with which such punish¬ 
ments are inflicted. Probably some distinction might be made between 
men never hitherto flogged and hardened offenders for whom that 
punishment has become a necessary instrument of discipline. 

It is to be hoped that when there are better means of solitary 
oonflnement, that punishment combined with low diet and hard work 
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may prove on ofFootual instrument for keeping order. Shaving of the 
head may be a good punishment in some oases. 

81. The lieutenant-Govemor feels strongly, as it is now, he 

believes,generally felt in England, that 
■ remissions of sentence and tiokets-of- 

leave must not be given too freely on mere jail grounds, otherwise 
judicial objects ar» apt to be defeated. It does not do that a Judge 
should sentence for seven years, thinking that his sentence means 
seven years, when really the executive jail authorities reduce it to 
four. It seems a better system which is, Mr. Campbell thinks, now 
adopted in England, that the Judge should sentence to so many 
years’ imprisonment certain, and that there should be a furthpr 
term on ticket-of-leave and under surveUlance to which the prisoner 
should be entitled, but commutable to imprisonment if he misconducts 
himself. The lieutenant-Governor has therefore reduced remissions 
within veiy narrow limits, as shown by the Inspector-General. 

82. The intermediate imprisonment to which a stop has been put, 
was not really anything to which that term is ordinarily applied. The 
Lieutenant-Governor’s own vie\^ is that, whether out by day and in by 
night, or vice versd, a system under which prisoners are constantly 
passing in and out of jail leads to much abuse, and should not bo 
permitted. 

83. With reference to the Lahore system of intermediate 
punishment, the Lieutenant-Govemor observes that the first stage 
IS practically the same as our prison warder stage. The second 
stage has admittedly failed. The whole thing resolves itself there¬ 
fore into the third stage, that is ticket-of-leave under surveillance. 
The Lieutenant-Govemor thinks it an excellent plan that such prisoners 
should be bound to work under the Department of Public Works or 
other public department. At Lahore Mr. Campbell understands that 
at one time, under a system vigorous somewhat beyond the law, all bad 
characters and released prisoners were put on the roads as Public Works 
Department coolies, and the effect is said to have been very good. 
The Lieutenant-Govemor will be glad at any time to have proposals 
for any system of conditional release in accordance with the law, or to 
which we might obtain sanction of law, provided it be consistent with 
the principles with which he commenced his remarks on this subject. 

84. Mr. Heeley will, the Lieutenant-Govemor hopes, introduce 
the mark system as proposed by him. 

85. As regards gratuities. His Honor quite agrees in what is said, 
so far as he can at present see. The mles to which allusion is made 
were passed in routine course as sent up by the jail department, 
and the Lieutenant-Govemor is quite ready to alter ttom for sufficient 
reasons. 


. 86. This subject has given occasion to much correspondence and 
„ , . many directions. It is in a transition 

state, and it is impossible to carry . 
out a very complete and satisfactory system till buildings and 
instruments are provided. General considerations on the subject have 
been already dealt with. It is therefore not needful to go into 
detail here, but only to make a few observations. The Lieutenant- 
Govemor is fully satisfied that Mr. Heeley has done all that he 
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can to carry out that object which was pointed out to him as 
most necessary, viz., the provision of a certain amount of penal labor 
for short-term and other prisoners. The details given show as much 
as could he expected under the circumstances. At the same time the 
Lieutenant-Governor feels that it is very difficult, without scientific 
instruments, to ensure really penal and uniformly penal labor at oil- 
presses, briok-pounders, &o. For instance, at Berhampore, Dr. Coates 
is stated, with much trouble and frequent whitings, to have at last 
got a full measure of brick-dust; but when Mr. Campbell was there, he 
found that the prisoners were industriously pounding bricks which were 
nothing but unbumt mud. He would be glad to see tread-mills in some of 
the jails; and still more glad to have some cranks for single prisoners in 
many jails and look-ups. He thinks little of the vdue of a few 
prisoners’ labor compared to a good measure of punishment, and would 
, much like the Inspector-General to get some such iostruments for single 
prisoners by which penal labor can really be exactly measured, 
especially since such laW may be combined with solitary confinement, 
to which, so used, the Lieutenant-Governor looks a good deal for relief 
fr:om the short-term difficulty. Cranks might be particularly useful in 
lock-ups. As regards ordinary intramural labor, the Ineutenant- 
Govemor will only say he thinks julte manufacture both the most 
profitable and the best manufacture we can have. It is heavier and 
coarser work than most weaving. The cultivation of jute is extending 
to many districts, and the Inspector-General shomd extend this 
industry as much as possible. Complaint is made in some jails 
that they cannot sell their jute articles. It might be well to h^e a 
central depot for such things in Calcutta, where tibe demand is almost 
without limit. 


87. As regards classes of labor, the Lieutenant-Governor is 

„ ,,, inclined to prefer Mr. Heeley’s original 

Bsi ca ion 0 a or. classification to any subsequent modi¬ 

fication suggested, and does not think too much discretion should 
be given to jail officers, whoso views and habits of mind vary so 
greatly. Wlme we must not too much relax judicial sentences, we 
must also not too much modify them in any other way. If a 
Judge sentence a thief and a rioter to the same rigorous imprison¬ 
ment, he has probably meted out to each what he considers right 

according to the same measure, and we can hardly say one imprisonment 
should be really rigorous, and the other not. It is enough if we say 
the ofienoe of one prisoner involves turpitude of charaoter, which will, 
be a bar to places of trust, and the other may fairly earn promotion 
after doing his share of hard work. 

88. The Ideutenant-Govemor also prefers Mr. Heeley’s original 
views regarding garden labor to those developed in him by jail officers. 
Garden mbor may be sometimes (though rarely) hard in some degree, 
but there is no denying that garden work is generally a pleasant 
labor which suits prisoner’s tastes. Ordinary prisoners in the hard¬ 
working sta^e should not have their turn of the garden; that may 
degenerate mto a periodical communication with too outside world. 
The garden should be reserved as an indulgent' labor, and £pr 
convalescents. The whole number io be so employed, whether in 
the jail garden. Superintendent’s garden, or any such work outside. 
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shotdd be limited to a oertaiii proportioii, an exception being allowed 
after there has been much illness. 

89. The Lieutenant-Governor is sorry that the convict gang 
at Deh^ did not do more real work for the Irrigation Department, 
liiere is, however, reason to believe that they have done much joiore 
in the pesent year, and have been of great use. Such emj^oyment 
in public works has its advantages and disadvantages. Dut, on 
the whole, seeing the di£B.oulty we have in usefully employing our 
prisoners. His Honor is not prepared to object to the system when 
it can be carried out imder favourable circumstances, and especially 
when the prisoned are far from their homes, which is, he thinks, 
a great advantage. 

90. As regards out-door work generally, most of the Lidutenant- 
Qovemor’s personal experience has been in days when prisoners worked 
on the roads, and he has said that they did much useful work; but 
then they were put in large gangs on considerable works, where the 
work done could be watched and measured. He entirely agrees with 
Mr. Heeley in denouncing as most injurious the employment of 
prisoners, after the fashion mentioned, in sueh work as cleaning bazars, 
weeding and mending roads, and all sorts of little odd jobbs. Such 
works cannot be measured, nor can the prisoners be properly supervised. 
It is far worse than the old mode of working in large gangs, and should 
be strictly forbidden. The only possible case where such work might 
be allowed under judicious restriction would be as an indulgence for 
the ^ame class of prisoners who are employed in the garden. 

* At Jessore and Mymensingh such a system is quite unnecessary. 
The Inspector-General must mso examine and reform the practice in 
Assam, as already directed. 

91. The remarks regarding the employment.of prisoners on odd 

jobs apply still more forcibly to lock-ups. The Ldeutenant-Govemor 
strongly suspects that in some cases prisoners are kept at sub-divisional 
look-ups on purpose to use them in this way. At any rate, the practice 
of keeping them for considerable terms at lock-ups should be put a 
stop to. It seems quite unnecessary at Begoo Serai. Buxar is on the 
very line of rail, and prisoners might be sent to Arrah daily, if necessary. 
Mr. Heeley should look into this matter carefully. < 

92. The subject of these lock-ups haS been several times mentioned 
in this resolution, and the lieutenant-Govemor will not pursue it 
further than to say, with reference to paragraph 362, that Government 
will insist on Magistrates carrying out zealously the important reforms 
in look-up management required, and will hold sub-divisional officers 
strictly responsible for a hearty compliance with orders on this subject. 

93. llie Inspector-General’s definite proposals as regards the 
establishments for lock-ups are awaited. They snould certainly include 
at least one responsible man in charge not liable to be changed. 

94. Most of the branches of expenditure and income have been 

, - indirectly or directly treated in remarks 

on the various departments of jail 
management, and the Lieutenant-Govemor has not much more to say 
here. Upon the whole, whether taking the past year alone or relatively 
to its predecessors, he does not think that we can complain that our jc^ 
expenditure is excessive. It is, however, considerably in excess, m^ 
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for man, as compared to the North-Western Frovinoes; paragraph 
409 showing the cost per head for Bengal to he Rs. 66-9 to Rs. 46-10 
in the North-Western Provinces; and it is not quite clear why rations 
in Bengal should cost Rs. 26 to Es. 19-8 in the NorUi-Western 
Provinces. But in the present state of our buildings, some additional 
expense for guards, &o., must necessarily be incurred. And the 
Lieutenant-Governor quite feels that if by attention to details, which 
he is sure will be given, by the reduction of expensive jails, and pruning 
of tmnecessary items, something is saved, a good deal of expense will 
be involvedcontra to render our establishments efBcient and our 
system satisfactory. He therefore cannot look to much saving, and 
will be content if we attain more efficiently the objeots’for which jails 
are designed, without very material addition to the net cost of our j^s. 

95. The Lieutenant-Governor agrees that the Alipore Press 
work should not include book-work, and consents to the Inspector- 
General’s printing his report in future, as he proposes, at the Secretariat 
Press. 

Ordered, that a copy of this Resolution be forwarded to the « 
Inspector-General of jails for his information and guidance. 
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Staimmi shomng the tAoriaUi^ ratee of eaeh for each of the poet 
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SELECTIONS FROM GAZETTES 1871 - 74 . 


Statement ehowing the mortality rates of each Jail for each of the past 
16 years —(Continued). 



Tbe figure* wUUu bracket* denote the udmber of death* from cholera. 
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Statement showing the mortality rates of each Jail for each of the yast 
15 years —(Continued). 



The flerurei within brackets denote the number of deaths from ohoiera. 
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Statement showing the mortality rates of each Jail for each of the past 
15 years—(Continued). 



The figuree wttbin brscketa denote the number of deaths from cholera. 
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StaUinent shomng the 


mortality rates of each Jail for each of the past 


15 years —(Continued). 
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The flgnree within brackets denote the number of deaths from ohoioro. 
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Statement showing the mortality rates of each Jail for each of the past 
15 years —(Continued). 



Tbe flgurw within bnokst* denote the number of deaths from cholera. 
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Statement shming the mortality rates of each Jail for each of the past 
15 years —(Continued). 



The figures within brackets denote the number ol deaths from cholera. 
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Statement shoioitig tfie mortality rates of each Jail for each of the past 
16 years —(Continued). 
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The figures within brackets denote the number of deaths from cholera. 
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Statement showing the 


mortality rates of each Jail for each of the past 
15 years —(Continued). 



Tbe figures within brackets denote the number of deaths from cholera. 
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Statement showing the mortality rates of each Jail for each of the past 
15 years —(Concluded). 
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7 
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. 
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2 
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6 

16-78 
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6 
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1 

2*27 

1868 


... ••• 
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90 


1 

4 

4*44 

46 



4 

8-88 

1869 . 




86 


2 

5 

5-81 

57 


8 

13 

22-81 

1870 

. 

. 

. 

83 


1 



60 



6 

12-00 

1871 . 

.. 

. 


68 


1 

1 

1-47 

38 







Total 

... 

1,493 


L31J 

126 

8-44 

545 


. 15J 

85 

16*59 


The figurea within brackets denote the number of deaths from cholera. 


Jails arranged according 
to the average mortal¬ 
ity rates of past 

15 years. 

Death 

rates. 

Jails arranged accord* 
ing to the average 
mortality rates of 
past 16 years. 

Death- 

rates. 

Jails arranged aerordiiig 
to the average mortal¬ 
ity rates of past 

15 years. 

Death- 

rates. 

Burdvan.. 

7-42 

Dacca . 

4-45 

Deoghur . 

6-11 

Buikoora . 

4'62 

Fureedpore . 

8*46 

Godda . 

1*61 

Beerbhoom. 

4*89 

Backergnnge ... 

11-91 

Cuttack . 

10*06 

Midnapore . 

7-91 

Mymensingh . 

8*06 

Poorce . 

11*16 

Hooghly . 

11-01 

Sylhct. 

6-14 

Balasore . 

8-40 

Howrah.. 

9-32 

Cacbar . 

8*69 

Hazarecbagh. European 

2*08 

Presidency, Eurapean ... 

2-82 

Chittagong . 

4-52 

Hasarcehagh. District ... 

8-99 

Fresidenoy, Native . 

4*07 

Noakholly. 

2*15 

Hazareebakh. Central ... 

278 

Alipore . 

9-28 

Tipperah . 

8-08 

Lohardugga . 

10-07 

Bussa . 

5*64 

Meetapore. 

8*49 

Singhbhoom . 

14'68 

Baraset .. 

6-34 

Dehree. 

8-14 

Manbhoom ... . 

7-46 

KuMea. 

8*16 

Gya. 

n-40 

0<Kklpara. 

18*43 

Jessore . 

3-36 

Shahahad . 

7-99 

Kamroop . 

12-22 

Hoorshedabad. 

7*69 

Tirhoot . 

9*13 

Darrung .. 

4*21 

Dinsgepore. 

12-05 

Sarun . 


Nowgong . 

6-83 

Haldab. 

5-43 

Chumparun . 

7-69 

SeebsauRor. 

6-00 

Sajshafaye. 

8-78 

Monghyr . 

12*54 

Luckhimporer. 

8-44 

Eungpore . 

13-10 

Bhaaalpore. 

11-39 

Khasi Mis . 

16-69 

Bugra . 

6-87 

Pumeah. 

12-16 



Pubna ... .. 

5-89 

Eajmehal . 

6-71 

Total ... 

8-03 

Darjeeling. 

7*98 

Palour . 

3-87 



Julpigoree . 

11-26 

Nya Doomka . 

8*11 











































































RESOLUTION ON THE WORKING OF THE 
JAILS OF BENGAL FOR 1872 . 




Resolution on the working of the Jails of Beng^a for 1872. 


-«- 

Calcutta, the 6th November 1873. 

. EESOLUTION—^By the Government of Bengal, Judicial Department 
Read— 

The Administration Beport of the Jails of Bengal for the year 1872. 

1. Me. Heeley’s able and exhaustive report shows how 
thoroughly, as Inspector-General of jails, he has continued to do 
justice to the exmctations formed of him. He has gone thoroughly 
to the core of all matters connected with jail discipline and manage¬ 
ment, and the Lieutenant-Governor has to thank him for much 
valuable work and a lucid report. As he shows, the department 
is in a transition state; some things have been done and more com¬ 
menced. The reforms of last year have been fairly started, and it 
may be hoped are bearing fruit in the present year. 

2. The Lieutenan^Govemor tnista. that Mr. Heeley will carry 
out his intention of bringing out a complete new jail code with aU 
the latest improvements. This is very much wanted. Next year’s 
report will, it may be hoped, show how the principles enunciated at 
the close of last year have been carried out in practice, and mean¬ 
time the Inspector-General is. His Honor thinks, right in very much 
devoting his attention, and the greater part of his present report, 
to “ individual jails.” In truth, as in the entire absence of good 
jails in Bengal we cannot with our limited means make new and 
perfect jails all over the country at once, the Lieutenant-Governor 
has always assumed that our main care must be to make the most 
of the jails we have by improving each as its individual circumstances 
and peculiarities will best admit. This is the more necessary, as the 
greatest difficulties in respect of mortality, and in some other respects, 
that we have to contend with, are not so much general to Bengal 
as confined to some particular jails, to which most special attention 
must be nven. 

8. Mr. Heeley refers to criticisms of last year’s report and 
resolution published by Dr. Mouat, the late Inspeotor-General of jails, 
in the Times newspaper. The lieutenant-Govemor does not remember 
exactly Dr. Mouat’s criticisms. He believes the^ were of extremely 
generd character. The reforms introduced withm the last two years 
m the Bengal jail system have certainly been much criticised in 
several quarters, but no one maintains, or can maintain that, except 
in so far as (in common with moat provinces in India, a great 
improvement had been wrought in the sanitary condition of the jails 
taken as, a whole, they were otherwise in a satisfactory state. It 
cannot be alleged that the buildings were decently fitted for the 
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purpose; that the discipline was good; that there was any tolerable 
dassldoation and separation of the prisoners. We do not allege that 
we haTe even yet made them satis&^ry, or that we soon sh^. It 
is a great and very difficult work. But the lieutenant-Govenior 
believes that we have made a good beginning, and that Mr. Heeley 
is efficiently carrying out some very gr^t and beneficial improve¬ 
ments in the bimdmgs, and in the discipline and the methods of 
our jails. 

4. As regards sanitation, it is not to be supposed that the great 

improvements effected nave 
Batiopercent. of brought the jails to any- 
lit® ? satisfactory 
in jail. State of health. The state¬ 
ment in the margin shows 
the mortality in each year 
from 1857to1872. Eoughly 
speaking, it may be said 
that whereas the mortality 
used .to amount to 10 or 12 
per cent., it had come down 
in the latter years of Dr. 
Mouat’s incumbency, end¬ 
ing in 1870, to about 5 
per cent. This is still a 
very heavy rate for an adult 
and able-bodied population, 
among whom are oompari- 
feared that nowhere in India 
have'we learned to reduce the jail mortality to that of the ordinary popu¬ 
lation. The Lieutenant-Governor must differ from Mr. Heeley when 
he says (paragraph 4) that it is possible to take such measures as 
to bring the death-rate actually below that of the free population. If 
we had the power to reduce the death-rate by indulgence to, for 
instance, 1 per cent., we should of course not be jiistified in keeping up 
a system which involves a death-rate of 5 per cent. But it is because 
we have not discovered any means by which, while maintaining the 
semblance of prison, we can reduce the death-rate to a really low 
point, that we cannot absolutely sacrifice everything to a doubtful 
attempt to make a very small alteration in the health of the 
prisoners. Further on in Mr. Heeley’s report it is shown that in 
fact the evidence on the point goes to prove that reasonable discipline 
and hard work, as compared with laxness of system, do not increase 
the death-rate, but rather have the opposite effect. 

5. On the subject of our rebuilding partitions that Dr. Mouat 
„ _ „ pulled down, His Honor would only 

Pwbbonir . remark that some dividing walls are 

an absolute neoeanty. Till recently in Bengal, it was no unusual 
sight to see under-trial and non-laboring prisoners mixed up in 
the same yard with convicts, and no distinction attempted between 
nriminals of various degrees and classes. To continue such a state of 
things was impossible, and partitions must be put up sufficient to 
prevent this. 


tively few old men. But it may be 
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6. The diuly average ntunber of prisoners under confinement 

during the year was 20,489, or 1,570 
op on of jails. 1871, The increase is 

common to all classes—civil, under-trial, and convicted prisoners. The 
increase in the total aggregate number of prisoners passing through 
the jails during the year, as shown in the table on page 4, is certainly 
remarkable, the number oonvioted during 1872 having been 6,342 more 
than in 1871. The Lieutenant-Governor will, however, for the present 
reserve the consideration of these and the otW judicial statistioi in 
Mr. Heeley’s report. They are most interesting and importwt, but 
will be more conveniently dealt with in connection with criminal justice 
and police. *His Honor will only here notice those parts of the 
chapter on jail population which have a departmental bearing. 

7. The number of prisoners transfened during the year from one 

jail to OBother has been very large 
*”■ (18,819). These figures are, however, 

swelled in some instances by transfers in the same station between the 
central and district jails. The Inspector-General remarks upon the 
difficulties with which the transfer of convicts is attended owing to want 
of discipline among the police guards escorting them. The Lieutenant- 
Governor fears tlftre is much truth in this; but it is even a more serious 
matter to find that European medical officers in charge of jails have in 
BO many oases set at nought the positive orders of Government as to the 
class of men that should be transferred to central jails. The fact that 
70 prisoners were sent to the Bhagulpom Central Jail works, who were 
men that had attempted escape, was not oefore known to Government; 
but several instances have been reported of the transfer of weakly and 
inefficient j^soners, and the lieutenant-Govemor has taken due notice 
of these. The recent orders imposing the check of further inspection by 
the Magistrate of drafts selected by the Superintendent for transfer, 
may stop the practice; but certainly such an order ought never to have 
been required. 

8. The Lieutenant-Govemor is glad to find that the orders of 

Government prohibiting the detention 
n on in 00 -ups. short-term prisoners in 

lock-ups have had a good effect in reducing the average detention from 
twenty to fourteen days. Some look-ups were, however, far above this 
average. In the case of those in Assam, allowances must be made; but 
such instances as Fachumba, 56 days; Attiah, 43; Jehanabad, 80; and 
Burhee, 30, must not be allowed to recur. The Lieutenant-Govemor 
has now, he hopes, made it clear both to the police and jail depart¬ 
ments tibat it is quite unnecessary to send an armed guard of two 

g licemen to escort to the sudder jan a petty thief or an old woman. 

e must insist on regular and speedy transfer from all lock-ups. 
There is certainly not the least pretext for keeping femaies in look-ups 
long after conviction. They can always be sent in charge of a single 
constable, and require no formal guard, and from such a place as Barh 
they should be despatched to jail immeffiately. 

9. The table of the ages of convicts on admission shows that there 
, , , were only 827 who may be called juve- 

ges 0 pnwnera, ^ being under sixteen years of age 

when oonvioted. There were only 32 under 12 years. There is in fimt 
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wry littlo juTcnilo oriin© in Bengsl j snd it is this which inslcss it difficult 
to attempt to apply any regular reformatopr system to the cases which 
do occur. The juvenile ward in the Presidency j'ail is the only place 
in which this class of criminals can at present he conveniently brought 
together, and the Lieutenant-Govemor will be glad to have the 
proposal made in paragraph 86, for dedaxing this ward a reformatory, 
submitted for conaderation in a separate shape. 

10. The percentage of mortality for 1872 shows an increase, 

bs^g 6*19 against 4*01 in 1871; but, 
®*^‘*‘*“* asremarkedby Mr. Heeley, 1871 was 

an ezoeptionally heaUhy year, not cmly in jails, but in the oonntiy at 
large; while 1872 wasm^edby aserioiisoutiaeak of dmlera^ atwby 
oonsiderahle mdiedthmeBs of otto kinds in the ooontry geaera^y. 

, 11< Ifni M^y dis(n||MS folly and abl^ the miestion 
whetho* any of the inoreaatwfoortality is due to the chui|^^ in we jail 
^stem and die stricter discipline'now enforced. The opinions of the 
Medical Superintendent on this mint are sufficient on the whole to 
pove that tto was not the case. Garefol analysis of the death-rate 
m most of the principal jails has convinced we medical offioeta that 
thoeis no direct connection between the mortality and the improved 
discipline. Br. Lynch shows that in Bnssa and iSkraset, where no 
change of system was introduced, the death-rate rose, owing donbtlese 
to tile nnhealthinesB of the year; while in Alipore, where the new 
lystem was put in force with the greatest rigor, the mortality was 2*10 
per cent, lower than it evjw was before; and even if Baraset, which 
serves as a sort of out-hospital to Alipore, be taken into account, it is 
shown at page 110 that the combined death-rate of the two jails was 
lower by 1‘02 tiian in 1871. It is true that some officers have recorded 
opinions of the contrary kind; but in fact these, opinions are found 
on examination to rest entirely upon theory, and it so happens that 
they are oontradioted by the statisti(» of the very jails of wmoh those 
officers have charge. Br. French thinks that, the short-term men 
suffer most, hut he seems to attribute this to mental depression rather 
than to penal labour ; and the mortality in his jail (Burdwan) was 
certainly not more than might have been looked for from the state of 
the dieinct generally, but the contrary. In foot, however, the statistios 
of every jail show, as Mr. Heeley points out, that it is long-term 
prisoners to whom the first six months of their imprisonment are moi^ 
dan^ous, and that the short-term men, in roite of their penal labour, 
are better than the others. Br. Bensley of Kajshahye again, while in 
on» sentence attributing an injurious effeot on the death-rate to hwder 
work and strict disdpline, adverts' in the next to the fact th|it the 
death-rate of his jau has fallen from an average of 8*73 to 2*33. 
The same may be observed of other places—Bogra having IWen firom 
10 deaths to one, Bungpore, from 13*10 per cent, to 3*59~-faote quite 
raposed to the theories of the Superintendents in oharM; and the 
Lieutenant-Govemor has no doubt that the Inspector-General has 
arrived at a correct oonclurion when he states that there is no evidence 
whatever that inoreased mortality is attributable to better discipline 
a^ filler work; and tiiat while medical officers use ju^oiously the 
discretion which they have in respect of individual exemptions, there is 
so reason to fear the contrary. 
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In truth, the moss (nine-tentha) of the juU were aa hedthjr or 
healthier in the past year than th^ ever were, and the increased morWty 
is due to three or four notoriously unhealthy jaik, where, owing aim 
to epidemics, &o., the death-rate has unhappily risen beyond that of 
any leoent year-^veiy £»r beyond it indeed m one or to oases. These 
were the very jails in which we were fore-warned and fore-armed, 
and in which we have attempted ameiioraidve measure instead 
pressing the prisoners, though unhappily the taint in them has so far 
got the better of us. Extrmural labor has also in some places proved 
un&vourable to health; but at Midnapore, where this was mostmarksd, 
the work was stopped. The mortalii^ 1^ nothing to do witit a» 
change of qntma, the extramural system haring been introdiMW 
under the former regme. . 4 

13. Of the 1,068 deaths that too|; place during the year, 135 
were due to cholera; 37 of these bring in Tirhoot, 20 in Jmpigore^ 
13 at Dehree, and 18 in the Fresidettcy. There h^ been no cholera 
in these jaOs in 1871. Dysentery was worse thanASSnal, oauring 332 
deaths, owing'probably, Dt. I^oh suggests, to the excessive rmfall 
of 1871, and subse^ent malaria haring told upon the health of the 
population for 1872. Fever again appears to be less fatal than is 
popularly supposed, only 125 deaths being due to this, which 22 were 
at Backeigunge. 


13. Julpigoree is a very petty place—^hardly a jail. The frightful 
w ^ •.. percentage of mortality here (42‘62) is 

Morulit, U. particuto ^ outbreak of cholera, which, as 

above noted, carried off 20 out of an average daily population of 61 only. 
There is nothing therefore in this result on winch to generalise. The 
Lieutenant-Gtovemor is happy to say he has since visited this jail and 
found it quite healthy, and apparently the present accommodation is 
excellent for the number of prisoners confined there. Tirhoot and 
Ohumparun will be specially noticed below. The rate at Baraset, taken 
with Alipore jail, is not unfavorable (4*7); on the contraiy, it is better 
than it ever was before; but precautions have been taken to prevent 
any overcrowding of the aged prisoners and invalids, who form the 
chief part of the inmates at Baraset. The unhealthiness of Hooghly 
(0*03) is stni not accounted for. The Inspector-General must pay rigorous 
attention to this jail, and endeavour to find out what is the matter with it. 
Mr. Heeley'intimates his intention of transferring to Hooghly only 
strong and healthy men. This should be the rule cert^ly, but 
the efforts to discover Uie cause of its continued unhealthiness should 
not be relaxed. 


In Baokergu^e (15*69), it is dear that something must be 
radically wrong. This jail has been a constant subject of anxiety, and 
we are now altering the entire structure of the jail, erecting double- 
storied barracks, and putting in arched floors, and must persevere till 
we have remedied its state most thoroughly. 

In Midnapore (8*7), the mortality was due to, we hope, temporary 
causes. It has been the subject of much discussion, and seems to have 
been more or less explained by the exposure at extramural labor in the 
quarries. The stone quarrying has bMU stopped, and it is hoped the 
evil has now been remedied 
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In Bnssa Female Jail (8*33), further explanation is retired of the 
high mortality,Vhioh was, it seems, chiefly from dysentery. Thme is" said 
to De an improvement this year, but the matter requires careful enquiry. 

At Dehree (7*76) cholera and the general unhealthiness of the year 
accounted for mu(^, and the evil was, it is believed, only temporuy. 

The rate of Bhagulpore district, taken with the central jail, was 
not bad (3*77); but the lieutenant-Qovemor is sorry to, hear of a 
serious outbre^ of cholera in 1873. 

Qya (7*03) is clearly a bad jail, and under all the circumstances 
the Lieutenani-dovemor has now determined to build a new one on a 
new site. Propostds for this may be sent in at once. 

The rate at Burdwan (7*18) was not more than anight have been 
expected from the fever-stricken state of the district population. 

Furneah, with a rate of 6*58, is also an unhealthy place, and we can 
only strive to improve the jail as much as possible. Of the 20 prisoners 
who died, it is noticeable that 19 were engaged on light, not penal labor. 

Jessore (5*64) and Sylhet (5*61) show higher rates than usual this 
year. Here also improvement must be sought after. 

At Moorshedabad (5*10) the new jafl will soon be ready, and 
things should be better. 

In the Presidency jail, native (4*69) and Euro^an '(8*99), we 
have to regret a falling back owing largely to cholera. Here no change 
was introduced by the hard labor system. The Ldeutenant-dovemor 
trusts this jail will recover its position. The mortality among Europeans 
was quite abnormal, 3 deaths being from liver abscess, 2 from typhoid, 
apparently brought into jail, wMe 2 were cases of men admitted in 
a weakly state. 

In Patna (3*67) under-ground drainage experiments had been 
proposed to meet the cholera which always haunted the jail; but cholera 
left before the work began. If this had happened after, it would have 
been considered proof of the advantage of under-ground drainage. As 
it is, we are unable to account for the improvement. We may certainly 
congratulateourselvesqn the comparative healthiness of Patna, Bungpore, 
Dinagepore, Bajshahye, Dacca, and also of the Assam jails as a whole. 

14. Om the whole subject of jail healthiness, it might almost be 
said that the only rule seems to be a rule of contraries, the jails at the 
nnhealtbiest places being the healthiest; e.g., Chittagong and ^oakholly, 
notoriously W places, yet having hedthy jails; Dacca (perhaps 
falsely) reputed u:^ealthy, and certainly shunned by Europeans, yet of 
late years having a very healthy jail; while even Bungpore shows a 
mortality reduced below the average. On the other hand, jails at healthy 
places ore very deadly, as at Backergunge, Hooghly, and Midnapore. 

15. The singular contrast between the jaus of Eastern Bengal, a 
country generally considered so unhealthy, and those of Behar, gene¬ 
rally considered so healthy, is again most marked. Behar is undoubt¬ 
edly very healthy both for Europeans and natives; supports a great 
population, and sends out a surplus population such as no other pi^ of 
In^ia does. Whjy then, it may well be asked, are its jails so unheuthy ? 
There is not ajaUin Behar where there has not been frightful mor¬ 
tality within a few years, and where the aver^ of 15. years is not very 
large. We have happily reduced the death-rate^ formerly so frightful 
in South Behar, except at Qya, where a bad jail may perhaps in some 
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degree aooount f<» it; but still in North Behar we have a mortality and 
a constant anxiety as to the jails, far beyond that in most other parts of 
the country. All the jails there show a mortality above average; Tirhoot 
(20 89), and Ohumparun (13’-75) frightfully so. In 1871 overcrowding 
was alleged in Tiihoot as the cause. In 1872, 316 prisoners were 
transferrw to other jails. The district is large and populous, and the 
■number of short-term and weakly jjrisoners unfit for transfer coming 
into the jail is so great, that it is said to bo impossible to, deplete the 
plaoe^ thoroughly. The Ldeutenant-Govemor sanctioned extensive 
additions and alterations, but these have not yet been carried out in 
spite of the very urgent orders given to let no considerations stand in 
the way. EHixther discussion has, however, it is said, become necessary. 
The Lieutenant-Qevernor must insist on having discussion brought to 
a conclusion, and building begun and pushed on as rapidly as possible. 
The present building itself is a very open jail, with high, healthy-look- 
ing wards; overcrowding apart, there is certainly no apparent reason 
for unhealthiness. This year a severe cholera epidemic, added to the 
endemic sickness, has made the rate frightful; but even cholera apart, 
dysentery an'd other diseases are terribly fatal. His Honor is glad to learn 
that this year up to the middle of July there had been only 14 deaths 
in Tirhoot. Chumparun also is to all appearance a good. Withy jail. 

16. Looking to the persistent excessive unhetdthiness of Behar 
jails as compared to those of Bengal on the one side, and to those of 
the similarly situated districts, with similar populations, in the North- 
Western Provinces on the other, the Lieutenant-Governor is haunted 
with the suspicion that the connection of Behar with Bengal, and the 
application of Bengal principles in regard to food, water-supply, beds, 
or we know not what, may have something to do with it. He tbinlra 
we should try to get a North-Western Provinop jail officer, and 
associate him with Dr. Lethbridge, of Punjab experience, and some of 
the best of our local officers, to form a committee to enquire into, and 
report on the history and system of Behar jails. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Norfli-Westem Provinces will, with the sanction of 


the Government of India, be asked if he could lend an officer tempo¬ 
rarily for this enquiry. Meantime the radical improvements in the 
Tirhoot jail must be pushed on, and no time must be lost in. starting 
the new jail at Gya above sanctioned. 

17. The general result of the Inspector-General’s enquiries is 
. ,, to convince the Lieutenant-Governor 

Effect of transfers on t . that we should not transfer Bengal men 

in large numbers to Behar, and that seeing how deficient Bengal is in 
central jailB, we must supply more such jails there. The Lieutenant- 
Governor agrees that another new one must be built; and as Fureedpoio 


Immediate special report on this matter should be submitted. 

18. Also the lieutenant-Govemor is willing that Bajshahye should 
be put on the footing of a central jail, and proposals to that end may be 
drawn up. Hr. Bensley has eminent merits as a jail superintendent, and 
His Honor is sure tint in his hands such a plan would be well carried out. 

19. ^ere, aa in Fureedpore, and perhaps Rajshahye, there is 
only a small civil station, if a'medical man is superintenaent of the 
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jail, he might also, if well qualified, hare the general superintendenoq 
of the station, a good first-olara sub-assistant surgeon being put 
under hia to assist in that duty. This would save an increase of ez- 
pensiTe appointments. The Surgeon-Qeneral will be consulted on this. 

, ^ . 20. This chapter should in future 

PuMic Work.. . Buildings.” 

The improvement of the district jails and look-ups of Bengal, 
and the buUmng of solitary and punishment cells, the completion of 
the central jails, and the provision of separate hajuts for i:^er-trial 
prisoners, have l^en subjects to which constant attention has been given 
during the year. Not so much actual work has been done as had been 
hoped for, but a very great deal has been planned and put in train, and 
with a Wdget ™nt of Es. 6,87,000 for the year 1873-74 there ought 
to be consiaerable progress visible before, long. 

21. The central jail works have been getting on but slowly. 
Alipore is now, however, completely sub-divided, and is for the first 
fimft in its history tolerably secure from the risk of combination and 
outbreak among ^e prisoners; while at Midnapore, Bha^pore, and 
Hazareebagh, vigorous efforts must be made to push on the buildings 
more rapidffy than heretofore. It has been stated that one reason of 
the comparatively slow advance of these works is the insufBoient 
proportion of paid skilled labor allowed to direct and instruct the 
convict workmen. The Public Works Department must direct atten¬ 
tion to this point. It is false economy to delay the completion of these 
jails longer than can be helped. 

22. New jails at Mymensingh (on a new plan), Nya Dciomka, 
Lohardugga, and the Ehasi Hills, have been sanctioned; much has 
been ordered and is doing to improve Dacca, Burrisal, Tirhoot, Jessore, 
and Dinagepore, and the scheme of separate hajuts is well advanced. 
The lieutenant-Govemor hopes the new model plan of a district jail, 
which is being tried at Mymensingh, will answer expectations. There 
is a great need of providing small but decent European wards in districts 
where this class of prisoners may be looked for, and the Inspector- 
General should not overlook this point. 

23. The Lieutenant-Govemor has fotmd that in some oases, where 
we had settled ground-plans and the general plan of lock-ups, hiyuts, 
&c., their execution was being too much left to the Depaxlment of 
PubUo Works, who cannot be expected to know the requirements 
precisely. He begs that every step and every inch of progress may 
be narrowly watehed by the local officers responsible for the jail 
management. It must be quite understood that under the present 
system the dvil officers are responsible for everything that is done as 
respects the arrangements and ^ design. There must be thorough 
communication with, and instraction of the Public Works officers on all 
non-professional points, and the Inspector-General must narrowly 
watch the details of rising biddings, to see that tW are thoroughly 
suitable, and all little conveniences are provided. must not trust 
to the Department of Public Works to do this of themselves. 

24. The Lieutenant-Govemor is quite satMed of the necessity 

- .. of increasing the staff of regular 

“*■ warders, while the police guard is 

correspondingly diminished. Also it is settled that in small look-ups 
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and hajats warders mar Be altogether substitated foir police for 
ordinary pm^ses; and ne hopes this wilf be carried out. At the 
same time we must insist on the police supplyinga regular guard 
when there are unusually dangerous prisoners. We cannot at all 
times and all the year round keep up at every place a permanent 
establishment enough to guard any set of desperate daooits who may 
come in- once in a year or so. The Jail and Police Departments must 
pull well together, and not act at arm’s length departmentally. We 
must get rid of that intense departmentalism against which the 
Lieutenant-Q-overnor has been struggling. His Honor must insist much 
on that. He has directed that in all new sub-divisions and new 
buildings it should be arranged, if possible, that the look-up and 
thana should be contiguous, so that with separate administration 
one may have (the support of the other. This must never be lost 
sight of. 

25. It is very unsatisfactory to see the failure to carry out the 
orders for improved discipline and penal labor in some look-ups, as 
noted later on in paragraph 134. His Honor fears there will be much 
of this whilst lock-ups are under police not trained to jail' work, and 
periodically changed. With a look-up establishment this must be 
wholly reformed. There is a crying necessity for this, and it must be 
insisted on. The regular transfer of prisoners to sudder stations will, 
however, do much to prevent such abuses. 

26. The Lieutenant-Q-overnor does not expect reduction of expen¬ 
diture by substituting warders for police ; if, as Mr. Heeley promises, 
there is only a very slight increase. His Honor will be quite 
satisfied. 

27. It is satisfactory to see that there were fewer escapes from jail 
during the year under review. As regards lock-ups, it must be 
admitted that the reduction of guards attemped last year has ended 
unfortunately with such look-ups as we have, but the increased escapes 
were solely due to two or three unfortunate cases, and these again 
occurred from the breach, not from the observance, of orders. It never 
was supposed that two men would guard properly a gang of desperate 

, criminals. Express provision was made for extra guards in such oases. 
It not only might be, but actually was the fact, as suggested by 
Mr. Heeley in paragraph 98, that in one instance when a strong extra 
guard was reqmred to look after a sudden influx of dangerous prisoners, 
a roundabout process of official requisition and correspondence was 
resorted to, and that the prisoners escaped, while their guards were being 
only talked about. Departmentalism has been jBootohed, but, His 
Honor fears, not killed; however, we are keeping the monster down, 
and hope to get the life out of him soon. 

28. The Lieutenant-Qovemor has accepted in the main Mr. 

_ . Heeley’sprososals with reference to the 

Estabimbment. Salaries of jailors. The commission 

system, carried to the extent it was, was pernicious in every way, and 
will shortly be done away with. The scheme for naib jailors and 
warders also commends itself to His Honor’s approval; but it is desirable 
to have all ^ese proposals involving financial considerations in a 
complete shape before finally sanctioning them. The substitution of 
warders for police in look-ups has already been complicated by the 
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diffioolfy of vemoTiBg the head eonstahlei 1(110 at piose&t has ohafge of 
the treasn]^ as well as of the look-tip go^. 

29. There is a large increase in the return of iail offenoes^and 

punishments. ' The onaage of system 

OmidiiREt Priftoners. 1 . •! __ l _—- J_i 


Rewards. 


Oondnct of Prisoners. m jail discipline must of ootufse iuTolve 

some increase of punishments at met, but it is hoped t^ will soon 
cease; the efficient superintendent is he who suooeras without severe 
punishments. The Beerbhoom system of flogging wholesale was 
intolerable, and severe notice was taken of it. Bus Honor is glad to 
learn that Dr. Barker has wholly changed his system. 

Again, in the Presidency Jail, and after making every allowance 
for the class of prisoners confined there, there is no doubt flogging is 
carried to excess. Despite all Dr. Mackenzie’s merits, the Lieutenant- 
Governor must insist that he will abate that; not abandon it in 
necessary oases, but abate the present excessive resort to flogging in his 
jail. The Inspector-General will be held responsible for effe^ing a 
change in this respect. 

30. The mark system, which has been introduced very lately, 

will, it is hoped, place the whole system 
“■ of remissions and reward on a more ' 

satisfactory footing. There will now be a tolerable guarantee that 
these will go by merit, and not by chance selection. The prisoners will 
have tangible inducements to steady good conduct; while there will be 
less executive interference with the effects of judicial sentences, 
inasmuch as dangerous or habitual criminals will earn only a modified 
remission, and be under surveillance to the end of their terms. 

31. The lieutenant-Govemor is glad to know that Mr. Heeley 

_ ,, . „ , has been able to revise and reduce the 

registers and returns ■whioh were far 
too elaborate hitherto, and calculated only to defeat their own object. 

32. In stating the percentage of prisoners engaged in labour, 

Sundays and holidays should not be 

p oymen . deducted in calculating the number 

emplOTed. The number employed on working days shomd be taken. 

The lieutenant-Govemor is glad to see increased employment 
on manufactures, and diminution of useless jail servants. 

33. He must, however, again dwell on the advantage of providing 
penal labour for short-term prisoners in every jail and lock-up. Some 
improvement has taken place in this respect, but not so much as ought 
to be the case. Treadmills are being put up at several jails, and 
when the special enquiries now being made in England as to cranks* 
and other mechanical appliances are complete, it is hoped that every 
place of confinement will in time have the means of exacting penal labor. 

34. As regards the practical difficulty of providing penal labor 
for all short-term men, the Lieutenant-Govemor does not object to the 
Inspector-General’s exercising a discretion and looking to the nature of 
offences. Hedosenotwishallshort-term prisoners to be equally punished, 
absolutely and literally. He only does not wish to make so sweeping 
a difference as shall nullify altogether the work of judicied officers in 
apportioning sentences. At any rate, while means of hard labor are 
deficient, the Inspector-General may select the classes of criminals for 
whose benefit they are to be used. 
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36. The retoiQS ahow that the net i^rofite in moat jails have 

Eip.ndUu««.aP»oto. somewlmt faUenjJ but not on i^e 

' ^ whole to an exoeftave degree. The 

great namher of prisoners emidoj^ed on miscellaneous duties is still very 
unsatisfactory, though uselSss jail servants have been generally reduced; 
but it is reported that some jail officers seem very helpless about devising 
industrial employments. The central jails will, when completed, con¬ 
centrate labor and make the outturn more satisfactory. In look-ups 
the employment of a warder-guard should lead to improvements, and 
secure some return for the labor which is now exacted in these places. 
The Lieutenant-Governor quite approves of the general stoppage of 
extramural work, except for purposes of health and upon jail buildings 
in the garden or the brick-field. 

36. There is doubtless much in what Mr. Heeley says about 
the difficulty of inducing all superintendents to take an earnest and 
intelligent interest in the industries of their jails. We cannot afford to 
neglect entirely the question of remunerative labor; but -there is 
nothing naturally antagonistic between labor that pays and labor that 
irks. It is disappointing to learn that on inspection many of the jails 
in which the Lieutenant-Governor’s orders were reported to have been 
carried out were found so wanting; but Mr. Heeley has the question 
well in hand, and much may be hoped for from the attention he has 


given to it. 

37. The cost of supervision has risen from Rs. 34,548 to 
Rs. 41,397, but this was almost accounted for by the full salary of 
the Inspector-General being drawn this year, while there were savings 
last. The cost of establishments had also risen from Rs. 2,62,737 to 
Rs. 2,68,176, but the difference is fully explained, and was not at sdl 
in proportion to the increase in the jail population. There was also an 
increase in the cost of police guards from Rs. 1,96,620 to Rs. 2,09,.311. 
Rations had of course cost more owing to the larger number of mouths 
to feed, and stood at Rs. 5,41,198, against Rs. 4,91,205; the rate per 
man was 7 annas 2 pies more than in 1871. Hospital charges were 
Rs. 27,769, and clothing cost Rs. 78,959, or Rs. 14,476 over last 
year. This last increase is not altogether explained. Contingencies 
also rose slightly to Rs. 63,378. The total expenditure, including 
buildings, was Rs. 14,98,656, or Rs. 73-3-1 per man, against 
Rs. 13,20.606, or Rs. 70-5-8 per man, in 1871. The increase is mainly 
due to increased activity in jail building,the outlay being Rs. 2,50,232, 
against Rs. 1,69,619 in 1871. Excluding building8,’the total cost was 
Rs. 12,48,424 as against Rs. 11,50,987 in the previous year. 

The general result may be accepted as satisfactory, showing 
improvement affected without serious expense to the State. The 
European jails are naturally very expensive, and tend to raise 
the average much. Assam and Darjeeling are also unavoidably 
expensive ^aces; but it should be explained why Kamroop and 
Julpigoree should show largely increased charges. Doomka, JPooree, 
Bogra, and Singhbhoom, are much above the average, apparently 
because being small jtuls the cost of their guards and establuhments 
is relatively greater. 

38. As regards profits from manufactures,'it appears that, ex¬ 
cluding Alipore, the final balance of profit on the outturn, minus, the 
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expenditure in mofdssil jails, was Bs. 90,900 against Bs. 1,00,300 
in 1871. There was a much greater outturn of work, but a largely 
increased expenditure on comparatively unproductive and penal Itmor. 
The lieutenant-Govemor must repeat what he said last year, that our 
mofussil jails never were profitable to an extent to justify the sacrifioe 
of system. He would express his satisfaction at the general results of 
the present year, attended as they are with improved discipline and 
new non-paying penal labor. At the same time he thinks gunny¬ 
weaving may be extended, and that there is room for improvement in 
paying occupations. The Lieutenant-Govemor has already noticed the 
Inspector-General’s statement that some jail officers are painfully 
helpless about providing industrial employments, and seem as if they 
had never given a thought to the matter; and His Honor would here 
again entirely endorse Mr. Heelejr’s views in paragraph 163, that 
prisoners, if properly looked after, ought to show something for their 
work. The present waste of power, of which the Inspector-General 
complains, he must do all he can to correct; and superintendents 
must not, while enforcing penal labor, lose sight entirely of the 
prospect of earning a legitimate profit. 

39. On the whole, however, thanks to the great and continued 
success of Alipore, the net balance of profit for the year was 
Bs. 2,72,400, against Bs. 2,24,700 in 1871. The profits of the 
Alipore mills were Bs. 1,81,500, against Bs. 1,24 300. This is 
explained by the great fall in the price-of jute, which “ caused the year 
to be one of imexampled prosperity for the trade of gunny-weaving. 
Dr. Lynch, however, warns us that a succession of such years is not 
to be looked for; it is probable that the extreme limit of profits has 
been already reached; competition has begun to an extent which 
threatens to destroy profits altogether.” ^(^ether this is a correct 
anticipation or not, it is certain that it is very important to develope 
the manufacture departments of central and distri^ jails to meet the 
very probable fall in the net returns of Alipore. 

40. Looking to the returns of the district jails, it appears that in 
eight the expenditure on manufactures actually exoeOded the returns 
from sales. This is a result which should certainly be carefully 
examined, and if possible corrected. Twelve jails just cleared them 
manufacturing outlay by a mere fraction, while in only nine jails were 
the profits really large. This has in fact always been the state of things 
as regards the profits of Bengal jails; the profits were made up of 
Alipore, (actual and press account) and a few other jails; the majority 
gaye little real profit. Eajsbahye, Hooghly, Mymensingh, Bussa, 
Fumeah, and Caohar were the jails where profit was largest in propor¬ 
tion to the expenditure in the past year. 

41. The net profits of tiie Alipore Jail Press are shown at 
Bs. 1,05,904, but wese are only book-eamings. The press has no 
cash receipts. 

42. The Lieutenant-Govemor has read with interest Mr. Heel^’s 
account of the different jails contained in Part II. of his report. His 
Honor will not attempt to deal with all the mints of detail that arise here 
and there in these summaries. Mr. Hemey is in possession of the 
views of Government, and must himself issue orders to correct anoma¬ 
lies, reform abuses, and pushonimprovements, where these are required. 
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In several instaaoes, where disorepanoies in ihe accounts of superin¬ 
tendents are indicated, full enquiry should he made, and the matter 
should be cleared up, » m * * 

43. The following table exhibits jail expenditure and receipts in 
a compendious form :— 



JaUs. 

Lock'upa 

Total. 

• 

SaperrtsloS . 

nations. 

Kstablishment, fixed. 

Ditto, extra. 

Hoapitsl charges . 

Clotning. 

Contingencies. 

Petty repairs . 

Total ... 

Cost of Hanufaoture Department. 

Grand Total 

Beeelpts from sale of mannfactures . 

Net expenditure by the Jail Department 

Folioe guards. 

Total expenditure of the Jail Department... 

Eb. A. P. 

41,396 16 6 
•6,03.198 16 8| 
£,40,743 1 7 
4,621 18 6 
27,331 2 4 
77,884 8 34 
66,199 0 61 
15,784 11 8 

Ba. A. P. 

37,999 1 24 
22.810 9 8 

438 5 11 
1.074 IS 11 
7.179 8 34 
2.452 3 6 

Bs. A. F. 

41,396 15 6 
8,41,198 0 61 
2,68.333 11 3 
A621 13 6 
27,769 8 3 
78.939 6 91 
63,378 8 10 
18,236 IS 2 

9,67,160 4 71 
4,73,086 13 64 

71.954 10 6 

^iii 


71,934 10 6 

13,12,301 12 8i 

7.22,641 9 0 


7.22,541 9 0 

7.17,70S 9 21 

71.954 10 6 

7,89,660 3 81 

1.65.918 1 1 

43,393 1 9 

2,09311 3 10 

8,83,623 10 Si 

143,34712 3 

9.98,971 6 61 
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Mortality in Jails during 1873. 


-- 

No. 642, dated Calcutta, the 14th Februaiy 1874. 

From— Rivers Thompson, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
To—^The Inspector-General of Jails. 

0 I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 884, 
dated the 5th instant, submitting with your remarks, a statement showing 
the mortality that has occurred in the several jails under your contrm 
during the year 1878. 

2 . In reply I am to thank you for your early report on the subject, 
and to say that the Lieutenant<Qovemor is extremely glad to see the 
reduced mortality that has tak^ place during the year in question, as 
compared with the previous year, and trusts by vigilant care that it may 
be yet further reduced. Unfortunately, we are still liable to have the 
average mortality increased by the outburst of fatal epidemics. That 
of ohdera at Bhagulpore was most sad and unfortunate, and resulted 
in a large number of deaths. The mortality in the small jaH at 
Singhbhoom seems to have been due to a similar cause. The mortality 
at Qya may, to some extent, be due to a bad jail. A new jail on a new 
site has already been ordered, as will be seen from paragraphs 13 and 
16 of the resolution recorded by the Lieutenant-Governor on your Jail 
Administration Beport for 1872, and His Honor now awaits the 
submission of definite proposals for its construction. These should be 
sent as speedily as possible. The jail at Chumparuu is an unfortunate 
one, though it looks as if it ought to be healthy. The Lieutenant- 
Governor will be glad to receive any suggestions regarding it. Fortu¬ 
nately, the excessive rate of mort|lity in the Ehasi Hills jail is on an 
extremely small scale. The necessity for a new jail at this place has 
been already acknowledged. The attention of the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam will be drawn to the high rate of mortality in this jail and in 
the jails at Goalpara and Eamrora. 

3. On the other hand, the Ineutenant-Govemor is very glad to see 
great improvement in some jails which had suffered much previously. 
It is a comfort to know that the Midnapore jail, which so suffered has 
been very healthy, and Julpigoree tolerably so. Tirhoot, though still 
unheidthy, is much less so than before, and Baokergunge, Dehn, and 
Baraset, have much improved. His Honor is also glad to observe that 
there have been no deaths at all among the European prisoners in the 
Presidency jail and in the Hazareebagh penitentiary'. 


No. 643. 

OoFV of the oorrespondenoe forwarded to the Chief Commissioner 
of Assam for information, with reference to the remarks made regarding 
thehighrateof mortality in the jails at Eamroop and Goalpara and 
in the Ehasi Hills. 
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tflPie aboidcff « . 

2. The drot^rftfe for 1872 v«i ^‘19, or !Uitt]Nii^K^ In 

1870 and 1871, tiiotlg^ i# h^hkth&d ia pttriota IWd,^ Hrae 
at pamt to io. tuf rS^ that ]rear that the 0^ 

be ascribed to the reforms m jail management intrOdnoed tumiBr the 
present ^Temment, partly bewnse some of these reforms had ntd haSd 
time to produoe an efFeot, partly because in many jails^ trhere the 
reforms tr&te most unsparingly carried out there vas a din^urion inrtead 
of an increase of mortality, but to the dronmstances of an unhealthy 
season. This is confirmed V statistics of the present year, which 
show a reduction in jail mortality of about half per cent., from 5*34 to 
4 78, although the evil effects of change of system, if th^ existed at 
all, must have been greater in 1873 ifian in 1872. 

3. The death-rate all round was, as I have just said, 4*78. This 
was largely exceeded in the following jails:— 


Khasi Hills.21-60* 

Chumparun... ... 14-81* 

Bhagulpore District... 14-34 

Qya .13 79 


BliaugulTOre Central... 
Goalparah 
SingD 


Qoom 


12-08 

11-84 

10-89 


The mortality of Bhagulpore and Singbhoom was largely due to 
^idemics of cholera, which have already attracted notice; that of 
Oya was mainly caused by dysentery, and was probably to some extent 
the result of over-crowding. 

4. No European deaths are reported daring the year either at 
the Presidency or Hazareebagh. 

6 . Compared with 1872, the jails which show a considerable 
increase of mortality are— 


Eha« HiBs ... ... 

Bhagulpore Central ... 

Goalpa^ 

Bha^pore District 

Oyft ... ... ... ... 

Singbhoom ... 

Eaxnroop ... ... ... 

^tungpors ... ... ... 

Those which show a decided decrease are 

Ji^igoree ... ... ... 

Tirnoot ••• ••• ••• 

Baraset ••• ••• 

Presidency, Suropean ... 

Backergun^ ••• ••• 

Midnapore Central... 

Seebsaiigor ••• eeS 


187a 187a 

21-60 against 11-11 


12-08 
11-64 
14-34 
13 79 
10-69 
6 69 
7-70 


1-93 

4-08 

7-23 

7-03 

4-44 

1-32 

3-69 


6- 71 against 42-62 
8-33 

7- 04 


Pooiee 

Dehn 

Moorshedabod 
Hasareebagh Penitentiary 


7-60 

2-21 

2-00 

3-06 

1-48 

3-06 

0-68 


n 

n 


20-89 

18-06 

8-99 

18-69 

8-90 

8-60 

8-33 

6-62 

7- 76 

8 - 10 
4-06 


* aah«altb)r. 







W. L. Heelkt, 
In^eetor-Qeneral qf Jails, L,P. 




































RESOLUTION ON THE WORKING OF THE 
REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT FOR 1871-72. 




Reeolutlbn on the working of the Registration Department 

for 1871-72, 


Datod Calcutta, the-25th October 1872. 

RESOLUTION.—By the Government of Bengal, General Department. 

Read— 

The report pn the working of the Registration Department during the 
year 1871-72. 

1. The Lieutenant-Governor desires that his thanks may be 
conveyed to Mr. Beverley for his able administration of the department, 
and his full report on the workmg of it. His Honor considers him 
worthy of great praise for the way in which he has managed efficiently 
to supervise the registration work during the year, notwithstanding his 
arduous labors in connection with the census. Mr. Beverley is now 
about to leave for England after a long and successful administration 
of the department, and the Libutenant-Govemor much regrets the loss 
which his departure will occasion. 

2. The Lieutenant-Governor is of opinion that this is not the 
place, and that the time has yet hardly come, to discuss in detail the 
results of the new registration law of last year. His Honor, however, 
rejoices in the abolition of the special registry with effect of a decree of 
court, which gave to the department functions beyond those properly 
belonging to it without providing sufficient safeguards. The machinery 
of registration is well fitted to record the execution of deeds and con¬ 
tracts, but not to ascertain the conditions which are necessary before 
the law is invoked to put them in execution. 

3. As respects the change which renders it no longer obligatory 
to register decrees of court, whatever the reasons of the course followed, 
it is certain that the effect is that we have nowhere a complete register 
of the obligations and burdens affecting immovable property. As a 
matter of ^t, scarcely any decrees have been registered under the 
optional raovisions. 

4. The change which abolishes the central registry office at the 
Presidency as a depository for copies of all indexes affecting immovable 
property, tl^ws on the Government a greatly increased responsibility 
for the safe custody of records in very many offices .scattered over the 
country, these being now the sole depository of registration documents 
with no resource in case of fire or other accident. That is a responsi¬ 
bility which, in the present state of our buildings and administra¬ 
tive arrangements, we are hardly prepared to meet, and the burden 
would be intolerable if the Government had not, going, the Lieutenant^ 
Governor believes, somewhat beyond the law, arranged that the indexes 
of the registrars (pad head<quarter sab-registrars of districts should still 
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bezent to Cidoatta, while the retention for a time of the indexes of 
registration at the offioes in the interior of distriots gives a certain aid 
in case of accident at the head-quarters occurring before the whole 
records are centralized. 

5. In dealing with the subject of registration buildings during the 
year, the lieutenant-OoTemor has said that with as great a task before 
US it would be impossible to attempt to provide secure buildings for all 
the sub-registraxB in tbie interior of the country. His Honor thinks 
that we muk ooiroentrate our efforts on the head-quarters’ offices of per¬ 
manently established districts. As regards the sub-registry offioes of 
the interior, the remedy must rather be sought in sending the copies of 
documents to head-quarters as soon as possible, retaining the indexes 
for reference as above stated. For this purpose it would be desirable 
that the registration books of small offioes should not be made too 
numerous by a too great sub-division of subjects, nor too large, but should 
be so arranged that they may be quickly filled and quickly sent away. 
At many sub-divisional stations there are decently secure buildings. 

6. As regards the sub-registrars distinguished in the report as 
rural, it must Iw a condition of meir appointment that their records are 
not exposed in a very inflammable (yinstruotion, but kept in a building 
secure as native buildings go, and that no delay takes place in com¬ 
pleting the copies and sending them away for record. The practice of 
keeping original documents for long periods should be strictly prohibited 
in offioes. In the case of all sub-registrars’ offioes, whether sub- 
divisional or rural, which are thoroughly well establisbed, and where 
there is an entire absence of any decent covering, some assistance may 
be at once given towards a small brick-house for the records; but for a 
regular system of inferior registration offioes, we must wait till the 
h^-qua^rs’ necessities are completely met. 

7. With respect to these latter, the lieutenant-Govemor thinks 
the Inspector-General puts his difficulties rather too strongly. What¬ 
ever m^ have been the case when the financial pressure checked every¬ 
thing, His Honor does not think he has rejected many applications 
for registration rooms where they were shown to be necessary, and the 
droumstanoes of the places for which they were proposed were such that 
they could be prudently built. One difficulty, perhaps, arises from the 
special use of the expression “department.” It is hardly desirable, 
if it were possible, to establish registration offioes everywhere as an 
entirely separate institution. They are under the head of each district 
as re^trar, and must be treated as part of the general administrative 
machinery of the country. It is very desirable tW they should share 
the prot^on afforded to the treasury and stamps and generd records, 
and adequate accommodation should be secured for me re^tration 
records in close connection with these latter. The Ldeutenant-Govemw 
considerB that, where necessary, it is right that the registratibn records 
should be secured, even if it involves sending the current office or court 
of oi^e of the officers of the district establishment into a thatched or 
otherwise insecure building; and His Honor begs t^ot Hagisirates will 
follow that course if need be, and, at all hazards, secure the registration 
records - so % as security is possible. For the rest the Lieutenant- 
Oovemor is ^te xe^y to comply with the demands of the Inspeotor- 
Gttnerid* bo fiur as is consistent with the above explanations. Hia 
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Honor very recently went over the list of distdot registration offices. 
He thinks he did not find extreme defiden (7 of accommodation 
to be so ve^ frequent after all, and he gave the necessary orders 
-where required, and pronmed considerable grants for new buildings; 
but whatever is still wanting, the Inspector-Generd should separately 
represent. 

8. In paragraph 41 of the report, the Inspector-General quotes a 
description given by the registrar of Chittagong of the dilapidate state 
of many of the oazees’ records made over to the Begistration Depart¬ 
ment in 1865. The lieutenant-Govemor thinks that these records 
should be examined as far as possible^ and desires that accommodation 
may be found for all of them which are not clearly shown to be 
absolutely worthless. They should not be rashly destroyed. If, as is 
asserted, the paper was' thin on which these records were kept, 
it was generally tough, and better than very much of the paper 
we get now-a-days. 

9. The lieutenant-Q-overnor considers that the arrangement, as 
described in paragraph 6 of the report, by which a special sub-registrar 
is both a general assistant to the registrar and available for the inspec¬ 
tion and supervision of rural registration offices, is a most excellent 
one, if it can be properly carried out. His Honor’s principal fear is 
with regard to the competency for such duties of some of the officers 
who fill the post. His Honor recently learnt with some surprise that 
they were not subjected to any examination, and he had reason to 
believe that some of them had not sufficient knowledge of the language 
and character of the documents with which they habitually deal. 
Indeed, His Honor rather thinks that one or two of them are 
gentlemen who have failed in, or not passed examinations in other 
departments. The Lieutenant-Governor has lately insisted on such an 
examination as shall secure that these registration officers really have 
the knowledge essential to their functions. That test will be rigorously 
insisted on, and His Honor trusts that we shall soon feel % well-founded 
confidence that all these officers are competent for the duties for which 
they are appointed. It -will be necessary to arrange that another officer 
is to do the duty of registration while the special sub-registrars are 
absent on inspection dut^. 

10. What the laeutenant-Govemor has seen in his tours of 
some registration offices, has impressed him -with the fear that there 
is, in some instances, too great a disposition on the part of sub- 
registrars to consider themselves a sort of Hakims,” whose chief duty 
is to sit aloft and preside -without dojng much in the way of examining 
documents and performing the actual executive work of their offices, 
that being left to “ omlah" His Honor thinks that this is quite a 
mistake. A sub-registrar’s office conducted on such principles, is the 
next thing to a sinecure, -with little real .work. His Honor considers 
that, as a rule, separate registration officers should do all work them¬ 
selves, except the merest copying, while small • registrars -with little 
work may do. the copying as well. 

11. < The lieutenant-Govemor k glad to see that the Inspector- 
General has given fair scope to the experiments lately tried in regard 
to the change in the mode of .remunerating registration officers. His 
Honor cannot see. that a man paid wholly or in part by fees is likely 
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to be leM tealous and upright thaaone {Muidhj a fix«d a^aiy; and 
on the other hand, in a department to wmoh the OoTemment desires 
eqpeddly to encourage people to resort, His Honor thinks our officers 
aare muon more likely to aooommodate themselres to &e oonrenienoe of 
tbe{>ublio whmi they get something by it thaavhen thOT are mere 
salaried offioms, trith adhing but additional trouble to get by mvility 
and nothii^ to lose by inmvuity. 

12. The above remarks bring the Lieutenant-Governor to the 
enression qI an entire difference firom the opinion vrhioh some may 
take to be expressed by the Inspeotor-Generu in his 17th paragraph, 
viz., that registration in Bengal has reached its full development and 
is not likely much to exceed in ordinary years about a quarter of a 
million registrations. It may be that we approach a general regis¬ 
tration of all transfers of immovable property under the compulsory 
condition of the Act. His Honor is not prepared to give an opinion 
on that. Leases are certainly not yet universally registered, ^not even 
those which are compulsory. And as regards the optional registration 
of ordinary money and such like obligations and contracts, it seems to 
His Honor that we have as yet hardly tapped that immense stratum 
of work. Optional though it be, the Lieutenant-Governor thinks that 
our great object should be to give such facilities that people will resort 
to a public office for the attestation of their agreements, so that regard¬ 
ing the foot of the agreement there may not be future doubt, question, 
or litigation. 

Now, His Honor observes that the total number of registrations, 
other than those of immovable property, was but 31,762 in the past year, 
and has not averaged more than at>out that number. Seeing the enor¬ 
mous niimber of transactions that must necessarily take place in a 
population of 65 millions, almost every man of whom has independent 
transactions, as a borrower, a lender, or an obligor or obligee of some 
sort, it is evident that the number stated is a mere drop in the ocean as 
oompardd to ]^e whole transactions of the people. It is only just to 
the Inspector-General to observe that his expressions regarding the full 
development of registration in Bengal are qualified by the term “ with 
Ofur existing agency.” That is just what it is; our agency does not 
touch the mass of the transactions cf the oountiy, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor would make the agency sufficient. 

13. It was, then, to meet the great absence of popular registra¬ 
tion which the figures above quoted show, thatHis Honor has wished to 
increase the number of registration officers by the appointment of 
the registrars called rural, under the system detailed in other papers 
and generally explained by the Inspector-General. This system has 
not reen very readily accepted by those whoso ideas were conned to 
salaried registrars presiding in a dignified way over their offices, and 
who tiiink that registration and most other privileges mapr be properly 
confined to those who can afford to pay’lawyers for drawing long 
documents at the places where men of that, craft congregate. But His 
Honor does not think we need-be discouraged by the opinions of some 
existing sub-registrars, who naturally obj^ to taking grist from their 
mills, or of 'some Magistrates who have not tried the system, 
beoause.ihey think that one offloial sub-registrar is quite enough if he 
is wiUi^ tb take the fees and do registration in the ,odd8 and ends of 
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bis time among th# many otiier things he most do for a population of 
half a million to a million people in a thousand or fifteen hundred 
square milra of country. The Ideutenant-GoTemor ho^es that the 
Inspeotoi^General mil preseTere and try the system fairly. It mil 
take time; hut if well worked, His Honor does not see why the objects 
of such a system should not in the end be worked out, and the number 
of optional re^trations increased from scanty tens of thousands to 
hundreds of thousands. 

14. The Lieutenant-Governor is glad to see that tl^ Inspe^r- 
General has tried this system in the eeustem districts ^here it' is 
certainly much wanted, and hopes he will not forget one object which 
His Honor has especially impressed upon hini, viz., that among the 
great Mahomedan populations of Central, Northern, and Eastern 
Bengal, registrars should be appointed who, with the official stamp, 
may take the place of cazees for. purposes of social registration. We 
may thus surmount the alleged difficulty in the Mahomedan law, 
which is said to require the appointment of such officers by the ruling 

I owers. With reference to these and other sub-registrars, the 
aeutenant-Govemor understands, that the Inspector-General has 


accepted the necessity of recognizing registration offices where the 
registers, &c., are not kept in English, and consequently of translating 
the forms, rules, &o., into the vernacular languages. 

15. With respect to leases, that Lieutenant-Governor observes 
that the registration of perpetual leases at the rate of about 50,000 
DOT annum no doubt points to a great system of sub-infeudation. 
But the great prevalence of small transactions of this kind seems to 
be peculiar to a p^icular tract of country, viz., the maritime districts 
of Central and Eastern Bengal. Taking a portion of the 24-Per- 
gmmahs and Nuddea, and the whole of Jessore, Backergunge, 
r^ireedpore, Noakhally, and Chittagong, it may be said that about 
four-fiftiis of the whole number of perpetual leases are registered in 
this tract. Chittagong is a country of small landed proprietors, and 
the return seems to show that these small proprietors sub-infeudate to 
proprietors smaller still. In this district there seems to be about one such 
transaction to every 18 or 20 families in each year; but it is a curious 
circumstance that in Sylhet, the other eastern district of small proprie¬ 
tors, there are scarcely any such leases. In the other districts just 
mentioned where most of the zemindaree rights are in the hands of 


large proprietors, the frequency of perpetual leases and comparatively 
small number of temporary leases registered seem to indicate the crea¬ 
tion of many ryots' tenures at fixed rates, in addition to the many 
which already exist; and it is otherwise known that there is much 
tendency in that direction in those districts. This peculiarity seems to 
concur with other peculiarities of the population of the same tract of 
country. The criminal reports speak of the hot temper and somewhat 
pugnacious oourege of the people of those parts, and both in their social 
relations and in their reUgious tendencies they seem to show a certain 
independence of character. It would be very interesting, as well as 
politically important, if we could trace the sources, limits, and tendencies 
of these ethnical ^peculiarities. The Liehtenmit-Govemor does not know 
that any explanation has ever been suggested, at least he has never heard 
of any. It is certain that the people of these districts are in many respects 
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tliiSi^Tent, more independent, and more diffioolt to matiage than those of 
t^er pa^ of Bengal. Their peooliaiities are in no degree shared by 
the people of the district north of the lower Ganges, who are still more 
lazgely Mahomedan, so their peculiarities cannot be set down to that 
region. It is probably a happy oiioumstanoe that the more general 
diffusion of permanent property is gradually bringing to bear that 
•conserratiTe influence on me mtherto turbulent populations of the 
Bengal littoral. 

16. .^ regards the registration of leases for terms exceeding 
one year, nie considerations set forth in the Inspcotor-General’s-Slst 
and 22nd paragraphs raise a question of much difficulty and importance 
which cannot be decided in reviewing an annual report. Meantime, 
the Lieutenant-Governor may say that he would not alter the existing 
practice without strong ground for doing so. On the one hand, therb 
seems, to be no doubt that many leases are given which are not legally 
valid and not enforceable by process of law; and His Honor believes that, 
as in the instance quoted by the Inspector-General from Mr. Alexander’s 
report, it is not unfrequent that both parties to farming leases know 
it to be so, and deliberately abstain from legally binding themselves. 
On the other hand, many officers seem to apprehpnd on steong grounds 
that unregistered leases for terms would be used as instruments of 
oppression and fraud, and the Lieutenant-Governor thinks that if they 
are to be binding they should be registered. The fact is that most 
ryots, whether mey have or have not occupancy rights, hold from 
year to year as regards the rent, and when the rent is fixed for 
a term, it is fixed in well administered estates and ought to be so in all 
for a considerable term. The subject is noted for full consideration. 

17. In connection with this subject the lieutenant-Govemor 
would like to have a fuller report on the peculiarities of the transaction 
in Ghumparun, where there are such enormous oscillations of registra¬ 
tion. It was explained last year that the variations occurred in very 
numerous transactions between indigo planters and ryots, which were, 
in one j^ear registered in many thousands as contracts for delivery of 
indigo, m another year as leases, while in an intermediate year they 
dropped to a very small number, and in the last year amounted to several 
thousands under the head of leases. The column for the other form of 
contract is now almost blank. The Lieutenant-Govemor wishes to 
have a special report on this subject. He would like to know the 
character and term of the bulk of the 12,000 or 14,000 contracts for 
delivery of indigo executed in 1868-69 in the Ghumparun district, and 
the cause of the subsequent change to rent contracts. 

In connection with this subject. His Honor would like to know 
in what districts indigo contracts are registered in large numbers; under 
what head they come; what is their general character; and what are 
the terms for which the 'obligations usually run. His Honor lately 
found that in one district ten years’ contracts were common, and he 
would like to know if this is often the case. 

18. The facts stated in the 24th paragraph of the report do seem 
to give strong grounds for consideration in connection with the working 
of the Sfrunp Act, as checking the execution and registration of written 
documents. An extract wiU be sent to the Revenue Department, and 
the observations cfl' the Board of Revenue will be invited. 
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19|. The inoreasing registration of wiUs^ referred to in the 
Inspeotor-Qeneral’s 22nd and 37th paragraphs, points to a revolutionr 
in the ancient property laws of India, which is g^ufdly being intro¬ 
duced by our doctrine of freedom of testamentary disposition. As t^ 
law provides for the disposition of sudi documents in sealed covers, 
we must do what we can to make them secure, and after the instances 
of failure recited by the Inspector-General, he should consider and submit 
the measures he proposes to adopt. 

20. With reference to the Eegistrar-General’s 28th paragraph,^ 
the lieutenant-Govemor does not wish him to attempt at present to 
carry forward any surplus to the credit of the Eegistration Department. 
The fact is, that while great part of the work is done by officers of the 
general administration, whose time is 'pro tanto taken from other matters, 
and the department is to a great degree housed, and otherwise assisted 
by the general departments, any statement of profit must be very 
fallacious; and even if it were not so, and it were permitted to carry 
over profit, he must remember that the department was made over by 
the Government of India to the provincial services as a minus quantity 
to the extent of Es. 60,430 per annum, that siun being dockra from 
our general grant on account of expected registration profits. To claim 
a credit in the provincial treasury he would have to calcu l ate only 
annual profit in excess of Es. 60,430. Still His Honor has said that 
he does not wish to make a profit of the department, and the successful 
financial results of the year seem to justify expenditure on any improve¬ 
ments which are found to be necessary. In paragraph 28 the printing 
and stationery charges are put at Es. 19,000. In Appendix VIII. only 
Es. 9,000, the cost of printing, is shown. It is explained that as the 
charges on account of stationery are borne by the Government of 
India, they are not shown in the statement there given. 

21. It seems to the Lieutenant-Gk>vemor that the moderate 
increase of charge on documents for large amounts referred to in 
paragraph 29 of the report has worked fairly and well, while the charges 
for small transactions are not immoderate, a large proportion being 
only eight annas. If the rural ofllcers succeed in obtaining a very large 
number of registrations, we may possibly register cheaper still. 

22. The number of searches during the year is stated in para¬ 
graph 34 to have been 9,265. The number is not large, but as our 
registration becomes a more complete record of burdens on immoveable 
property, this use of the records will no doubt increase. 

23. Efforts should be made to get the balance due from the civil 
courts, which the. Inspector-General states in paragraph 35 to amount 
to Es. 50,668. 

24. Eeferring to the remarks made in paragraph 36, on the 
subject of the Fersianized Oordoo in which documents are written in 
Behar, His Honor would never wish to interfere in the Eegistmtion 
Department with the language used; it is our duty only to attest 
documents, not to meddle with their contents. We only fairly charge 
a copying fee when they are of inordinate length; but if people choose 
to use tewnioal and foreign law language, that is nothing to the Eegis¬ 
tration Department. On this subject His Honor has noticed a singular 
state of things in Behar which he had not met with elsewhere, viz., that 
many documents registered are in the common Hindee character of the 
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eoantay, and yet just as muoh in foreign legal language as those in the 
Persian character. 

25. As regards the subordinate establishments of registration 
offices, the Ideutenant-Govemor thinks that in this, as in some other 
dep^ments, there is too great a gulf between the head of the office 
and the next man, and not a sufficient gradation admitting of promo¬ 
tion. It seems to His Honor that we have sometimes a gentleman on 
Es. 200 per mensem who is good enough to preside over the office, and 
an intell^nt clerk and assistant on Bs. 15, who really does the work. 
If an assistant is really required, the Lieutenant-Governor would rather 
have a re^trar on Bs. 150 and a clerk-assistant on Rs. 50 or Bs. 60. 

The Lieutenant-Governor is inblined to think that copyists paid 
for work done would be more effective than those paid by salaries and 
bound to credit the fees to Government. ^ 

26. In paragraph 45 the Inspector-General comments on the 
arrears and mismanagement of the following offices ; Burrisal, Feroze- 
pore, Dokhin Shahbozpore, Jungipore, Jehanabad. The Lieutenant- 
Governor desires the Inspector-General to report if the faults are not 
speedily cured, in which case due measures will be taken to provide 
efficient men. > 
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Resolution on the Annual Forest Report for 1871-72. 


Dated Calcutta, the 26th November 1872. 

RESOLUTION—By the Government of Bengal, Revenue Department, 

Bead— 

The Conservator of Forests’ annual report for the year 1871-72. 

1. The Government forests of Bengal are confined, almost entirely, 
to the Cooch Behar and Assam divisions, to the Cachar district and 
the Chittagong HUl Tracts, and to the Sunderbunds. There are a very 
few small patdies of scrub jungle belonging to Government in the other 
parts of Bengal; and there are the remains of fine forests in some of 
the Tributary States of Chota Nagpore and Orissa; but so far as existing 
forests or sources of timber supply are concerned, the forests of Bengm 
are confined to the tracts flirst mentioned. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the fdrests of Bengal are confined to its eastern and norm-eastern 
frontier, and to a small patch on its sea-face, enquiries during the past 
year have made it tolerably clear that only a comparatively small 
tract under this Government really suffers much from the want of fire¬ 
wood, or of such timbers as the common ranks of the natives of India 
usually use. In the Patna, Shahabad, Gya, and Sarun districts of 
Behar only, does it appear that the people are really badly off for fire¬ 
wood and petty timbers. Western Bengal is supplied partly from the 
Sunderbimds, and partly from the high lands to its west. The southern 
districts of Central Bengal draw ample supplies of cheap wood from 
the Sunderbunds. In the city of Calcutta ^ewood is probably cheaper 
than in any large town of India; a short system of rivers and canals 
brings the products of the Sunderbunds to several parts of Calcutta and 
its environs. To the northern districts of Central Bengal, bamboos and 
timber are brought by river from the sub-Himalayan forests. Eastern 
Bengal is supplied by water from the Sunderbunds, from the frontier 

J 'un^es, and from occasional private forests scatte^pd over the country, 
i’arts of Behar alone are in great want of some fresh supply of fire¬ 
wood and petty timbers; the rest of Behar is supplied from the Nepal 
and sub-Himalayan forests, Orissa has plenty of forest on the hills to 
its west, as well as a fringe of jungle on its sea-face.^ The open country 
of Chota Nagpore, Cooch Behar, and Assam, is all more or less 
surrounded by, or interspersed with, forest or jungle. One somewhat 
remarkable fact came out last year regarding the mango groves and 
timber supply of Behar. The opium agency consumes annually some 
hundreds of tons of mango wood for its opium chests; yet the manager 
of the largest estate in Tirhoot thought it necessary to put a clause in his 
i»nants’ leases to prevent their planting new mango groves, because 
there were already so many groves, and land under groves pays such 
low rents. 
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The supply of large timber for all Bengal comes mainly from the 
sftl forests of Nepal and from the teak forests of Burmah. The former 
is brought by the G^hogra and Ganges rivers to every district in the 
Ganges delta; the latter comes by sea to Chittagong and Calcutta. In 
reality there is little need among ordinary rural districts for large 
timbers, which are 'wanted only by the Government departments, 

the railways in large towns, and 


Himalayas has yet hardly come into 
competition with the Nepal sM in the Dacca markets; some few timbers 
are brought down by river from the Chittagong Hill Tracts to the sea-- 
board, and the canoes (dug-outs, or hollowed trees) used on all the 
rivers and streams of Bengd, are generally made in the jungles on the 
banks of some stream and then floated down to wherever they are 
wanted. This is specially the case in Upper Assam. 

The results of the enquiries of the year regarding the other pro¬ 
ducts of Bengal forests have not been very clear or satisfactory. This 
much, however, we know, that a large amount of India-rubber comes 
to the market &omthe forests of Assam, Cachar, and Coooh Behar, and 
yields a fair revenue to Government; the wild silk of Assam also con¬ 
tributes to the Government treasury in the form of revenue paid for the 
trees on which the worms feed; lac and gums are largely collected in 
the private forests of Midnapore, Chota Nagpore, and Orissa for the 
Calcutta market. 

2. Turning now to the work done by the Forest Department in 
Bengal during the year 1871-72, the Lieutenant-Governor will proceed 
to review the Conservator’s report and the transactions of the year 
under the following heads, namely— 

Cooch Behar forests. Private forests. 

Assam forests. Plantation work. 

Eastern Bengal forests. Financial results. 


by boat-builders on the banks of 
the Ganges. To all tkese consumers 
foreign* timber is brought by water. 
Timber from Bhutan and the eastern 


* Nora.—The Coneervatoi’s present 
report sajs (paragraph 83); “Markets 
are all supplied more cheaply {torn Nepal 
and by sea than can be done &om the 
Ooyemment forestB.** See also appendix 
0 to the report. 


3. The forest work of this division is stiU directly under the 
„ , „, , . Conservator of Forests, and has not 

yet been placed under the direction of 
the Divisional Commissioner, as has been the cose in Assam, Chittagong, 
esiA. praetkally in Ddbca also. !^orest rules for the territory of BritiSi 
Sikkim were approved by the Government of India and published 
in 1866. But the new Bengal forest rules of 1871 have not yet taken 
effect in the Cooch Behar division. The Government forests in this 
division were stated in last year’s review to be— 


Square miles. 

Sikkim temperate forests ... ... ... 17 

Darjeelmg terai ... ... ... ... 42 

Annexed Bhutan Dooars... ... ... ... 740 


The present report does not state what the Government forest area 
in Cooch Behar really is; and the Lieutenant-Governor would ask that 
nest year’s r^rt may state, as precisely as can be done, the area of 
Government forest in each forest distri^, and the rules or orders under 
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wMch those weas are administered. In an appendix to the present 
report there is a memorandum hy the Assistant Conservator, giving an 
aooount of twenty different forest tracts in the Ooooh Behar division. 
Mr. James appears to have examined all the forests of his division 
pretty closely, and to know something about thein all in an unprofes¬ 
sional, unsoientifio sort of way. The forests of^e Darjeeling terai and 
of the Sikkim hills must eertmnly be kept as Government forests. The 
only forests in the annexed Bhutan Dooars which would seem, from 
Mr. James’ description, likely to repay careful treatment and working 
are the Mooraghat forests (29,000 acres) and parts of the great Buxa 
forests (103,000 acres). Nothing was done during the year to conserve 
or improve the condition of these forests, except that timber felling within 
their borders was entirely, or almost entirely, stopped. Some work 
was done in verifying the stocks of feUed timber and bringing them 
as far as possible into convenient dep6ts. Successful effort was also 
made to improve the rubber collect^ by the Forest Department, and 
to send it to market in a purer and more valuable state than heretofore. 
An attempt was made to get felled logs out of the forests and down 
to market through a contractor; but Government money was advanced 
too freely, the deed of contract was loosely drawn, the work was not 


supervised, and Government has imfortunately lost some thousands of 
rupees. The Lieutenant-Governor issued special orders that efforts 
should be made this season to clear off a part at least of the old timber 
stocks (338,053 cubic feet in all) in the Gooch Behar division. Most of 
this timber was cut some years ago by the forest officers, and has been left 
in more or less inaccessible places ever since; much of it is sfd, which 
is difficult of removal by water. All these timber stocks will probably 
now come into use in the Northern Bengal Railway. 

The absence of trained forest officers does, as pointed out by the 
Conservator, to some extent account for the failure to do any proper 
forest work last year in the Gooch Behar division. The Lieutenant- 
Governor hopes that this year the forest officers, whether under the 
Commissioner’s orders, or acting under his advice, may take in hand 
the conservancy of at least one (perhaps the Mooraghat) reserve; that 
they may clear off the old timber stocks and develope the rubber 
revenue. The failure of the Gooch Behar forest division to supply 
timber to the Government dep6ts at Dinagepore and Pumeah received 
very unfavorable notice during the year. 

4. Before the working season of 1871-72, the forest officers 
, .... and the forest work of Assam were 

ssam rnsion. placed definitely under the Commis¬ 

sioner of the division. A smaU establishment for the management 


of the “open” Government forests was attached to the Deputy 
Commissioner of each forest district, and the forest officers were directed 
to confine themselves, imder the Commissioner’s orders, to selecting and 
setting in order the reserves, and to conducting certain experimental 
timber operations on the rivers of Upper Assam. The results of the 
change of system are not noticed in the present reports. In future 
years the Aasani, Chittagong, and Gooch Behar forest officers, will be 
required to submit their reports through the Divisional Commissioners, 
who will forward them with their remarks for incorporation with the 
Bengal Forest Report. 

t *r 
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The forest ofiSoers selected, reported upon certain ^‘reserves” in 
the Kamroop s&l forests and on the rivers of Upper Assam. The 
Conunissioner of the division has not yet, it would appear, come to a 
decision regarding these proposed reserves. It is not clear whether the 
experimental timber operations on the Debro, Dehing, and Dhunsiri rivers 
appear to have been carried to any practical conclusion. 665 logs have, 
it seems, been dragged to dep6ts on the banks of the rivers, at a cost of 
4 annas per cubic foot at the dep6t; for the Iom at one of the three 
depots there will probably be a demand. But the present report does 
not state what price the logs are likely to fetch; whether any or all of 
them will float; who are likely to be the purchasers. Form No. 24 
(page 48) gives, indeed, the kinds of timber brought to the depdts, but 
does not state which of these eleven kinds of timber is good for tea 
boxes, for building, or for canoes; nor does the statement show how 
far the five station dep6t8 are from any market. A report has recently 
been received from the Commissionor showing that the 60 sfll logs out 
of 150 felled as an experiment ii^ the Kamroop Dooars, have been 
brought into Gowhatty at a cost of about 6 annas per cubic foot, and 
were eagerly bought up at auction, fetching about 16 annas per cubic 
foot. Next year’s report should supply this information, together with 
full particulars of the results of the sS,! felling in the Kamroop Dooars. 
The real value of the woods of the Upper Assam forests, either for 


local use or for export, has yet to be ascertained. 

The question of the India-rubber revenue and its administration 
is much complicated by the neighbourhood of independent hill races; 
much of the rubber on which our revenue farmers take duty used to 
come from beyond the line to which our regular civil administration 
extends; speculators had begun to deal with these tribes; and there 
seemed to be some risk of political difficulty. The whole matter was 
reported to the Government of India. Political explanations will, it is 
hoped, be prevented by the arrangements which have been made; but 
there will perhws be some diminution of the rubber revenue, though 
probably no recluetion in the amount of rubber produced. 

6. In the Dacca division the Cachar forests are still managed, 
_ T. . i. . the revenues at the Sealtekghat are 

tern nga ores . Collected by the Deputy Commissioner, 

after the old system. Much of the forest produce comes from the 
Lushai tracts, with the inhabitants of which complications must be 
avoided. The Commissioner of the division will be asked to clear up 
any doubts which may exist (paragraph 14 of the Conservator’s report) 
regardingjGovemment forest righte in Sylhet. 

6. The Forest Department in Chittagong have been employed 
during the year in collecting tolls on forest produce coming down the 
rivers from the Chittagong hill tracts. But the forest officers appear 
to have gone beyond the orders of Government, and to have instituted 
a system of sending people up into the forests with licenses to out 
timner and work their will over tracts which the Deputy Commissioner 
had leased in the Revenue Department. The two sets of lease-holders 
therefore clashed; the forest officer with his superior at Calcutta did 
not seem to be qualified to have the full control over forest transactions 
on a distant border, more especially when the only forest work to be done 
was the revenue work, and not professional conservancy. .Moreover it 
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appeared that the traots which had been declared to be open Govern¬ 
ment forests stretched away to the Lushai high lands, where our troops 
where fighting last season. Accordingly, the Commissioner of the division 
was vested^ with the powers of Conservator of Forests in the Chitta¬ 
gong division. The forest revenue will not suffer; some real conservancy 
operations may in course of time be undertaken; and meanwhile the 
peace of the border will not be endangered. 

7. The only noteworthy proceedings of the ye<h on private forests 

„ . , , , were the attempt to carry logs down 

nva ores . Slunmda Rajah’s s&l forests, 

and the beginning made by the Superintendent of the Orissa Tributary 
Mehals towards a rough kind of forest conservancy in the Gurjhat 
States. Last year’s review noticed the inspection report on the Surunda 
sftl forests, and permitted the Assistant Conservator to make an experi¬ 
ment of bringing sM logs down the Brahminee river to Orissa The 
present report (paragraph 17) mentions that the experiment was to be 
made with fifty logs. Subsequent accounts have shown that the forest 
ofiBcer found that he could not hope to get fifty logs to the river, so 
he began his experiment with fifteen logs out of the fifty he had out. 
Out of the fifteen logs started, ten were lost in the rapids; after 
some weeks’ work, occasional porterages, and considerable expenditure, 
five logs were got down almost to the plains. The forest officer and 
his men got, more or less, fever, and the result was to leave great doubt 
whether, in the present state of the river and the country, the Surunda 
b 41 forests could be worked to any advantage. 

The Superintendent of the Orissa Tributary States issued simple 
conservancy instructions to the several chiefs, and in time the waste of 
timber will perhaps be somewhat checked. 

From the great tracts of the Chota Nagpore division, covered with 
stunted sal, a good deal of small timber is brought to market as the 
Lieutenant-Governor observed, at Hazareebagh; but it seems doubtful 
if any large timber is available at a remunerative cost, and whether 
time would make the small timber large. 

8. The present report does not give a very favourable account of 

plantation work, which seems to have 

“ “received hitherto but scanty attention. 
It seems quite incomprehensible how a Government forest plantation 
of 42 acres, established in 1866, should have been forgotten or lost 
for several yearb, and should have been “ discovered this season” 
(paragraph 39 of the report), when its trees were found to average 
11| feet high. AU its trees seem to be foreign trees, raised from 
American or European seed. It is clear that no record has been kept 
of the Bengal plantations, or there, could not be a doubt (see 
paragraph 44 of the report), whether the teak trees of the only good 
plantation we have were raised from transplanted seedlings, or from 
seedlings raised where the seed was planted. The Lieutenant-Governor 
hopes mat for the future all Bengal officers engaged in, or connected 
with plantation works, will study and follow the practice and suggestions 
set forth in the interesting papers recently circulated regarding Punjab 
plantations. 

The Lieutenant-Governor visited the Eungbool and the Bamun- 
pokiee plantations. He is disposed to agree with Dr. G. King, that it 
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■was a mistake to clear the Bungbool hill near Daijeeling of a fine natural 
forest, the logs of which now rot on the ground, and then to plant, and 
renew annutmj, stunted and unhealthy seedlings collected in the forests. 
The small plantations of teak at Bamunpokree in the tend, however, 
seemed to Mr. Campbell to be so far very successful; the young teak trees 
grow well, they are close together; the ground is thoroughly shaded and 
kept moist; and the young trees were as good as we could wish. The 
whole question of plantations in Behar, in Assam, and in the eastern 
districts has still to be taken up. In Behar, a plantation in connection 
with the new canal may be possible. In Assam, and other eastern districts, 
young teak grows very rapidly. The Punjab experience dearly shows 
that a large plantation in one block pays best, and that a long line of 
potation does not ordinarily pay. One of the young officers of the 
Forest Department has been sent for six months to learn plantation work 
on the Punjab plantations; and the Lieutenant-Q-ovemor hopes that an 
extension of teak plantation, and perhaps of mahogany and some other 
plantation, may be possible during the current year. The plantation 
at Shillong will have great advantages in cheap land, and ample rainfall; 
and if its supervision can be joined to the model farm, or to the cinchona 
garden work, the plantation ought to be a success. The attention of 
the Commissioner of Assam will be specially invited to the desirability 
of pushii^ on this plantation. 

9. The cost of the Forest Department during the year was 
Bs. 1,08,000, and the income it realized was Es. 78,600; so that the 
deficit on the year’s' work was Bs. 29,600. Out of the receipts, 
Bs. 47,500, or much more than half, was realized from forest tolls in 
the Chittagong hill tracts, which gave rise to much complication. The 
forest collections by civil officers, indeed, more than cover the deficit; 
but then these collections would have made just the same if there had 
been no Forest Department. Next year may, perhaps, show a different 
balance sheet, because the Railway Department may take over the timber 
which has been out. But in ordinary years, unless we make more 
revenue than we can expect on the system hitherto followed, the Bengal 
Forest Department can hardly hope to pay its way, so long as the timber 
market is so fully supplied with foreign timber. Still, if real conser¬ 
vancy or plantation work were going on, the benefit would be felt by 
the next generation, and the Lieutenant-Governor would not grudge 
the annual forest deficit. But at present the Ineutenant-Govemor is 
not satisfied that any sufficient result is secured by the Forest Depart¬ 
ment. Doubtless, the absence of trained officers has much to do with 
this absence of results. But the Lieutenant-Governor hopes that within 
the next two years, the administration of the eastern and north-eastern 
forests may be put on a reasonable and firm footing; that some system¬ 
atic planting may be begun in various parts of the country, and that 
some approach may be made to a solution of the questions on which the 
ultimate success of a forest system in Bengal depends. 

As regards a supply of timber from existing sources, in addition 
to making the most of our forests in the Bhdtan Dooars and Assam, 
it seems to the Lieutenant-Governor that the main question is, whether 
timber may not be got in large quantities from the Eastern Himalayas 
as it has been got firom the Western Himalayas. No doubt deodar is 
not to be had; but the Lieutenant-Governor is given to understand that 
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forests of the beautiful silver fir, of which specimens may be seen at 
Daijeeling, exist in the interior of the Sikkim hills; and if any pine 
or other woods, which, with or without creosoting can be used for j^way 
sleepers and other purposes, exist in the great Himalayan range, from 
Dai^eeling to the extreme east of Assam, and can be brought down 
the many rivers, self-interest may bring the tribes into much closer 
commercial relations with us. 

10. As respects plantations, the two questions which a sdentifio 
man should devote himself to solve ax^—first, whether ski can be made 
to grow large; and second whether teak will grow large in those 
provinces. 

11. It may be said that the whole country, wherever it is in the 

least degree raised above water level,one mass of natural ski. Not 
only does this tree abound all along the foot of the hills of the northern 
and eastern frontiers, but throughout the western borders of Bengal 
and Behar; the traces of it are everywhere apparent, and the Chota 
Nagpore division, and Orissa Tributary Mehals, from 50,000 or 60,000 
square miles, may be said to be one great ski forest, partiaBy interrupted 
by cultivation. The question is, whether its stunted condition is due 
to soil and climate, or to circ um stances which the Lieutenant-Governor 
has generally noticed, that what appear to be promising young ski forests 
are only after-growths from the stools of previous trees. There seems 
to be very great difBculty. in planting out young ski, or getting it to 
grow from seed. • 

On the other hand, teak, though it is believed nowhere indigenous, 
grows with the utmost facility from seed, and also bears transplanting 
with perfect ease. It grows as a young tree with extreme rapidity in all 
those provinces. The question is, whewer between the limit of the torrid 
zone and the foot of the Himalayas and Vindyahs, say from latitude 23° 
to 28°, it will grow into large timber. 

There is also much reason to believe that mahogany may be profit¬ 
ably grown. It has already grown into large timber in Calcutta, 
though most of our large trees unfortunately fell before the cyclones of 
late years. 
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Statistics of Ganges-bome Trade, January to June 1872. 


Dated Calcutta, the 18th November 1872. 

RESOLUTION—By the Government of Bengal, Revenue Department. 

The desirability of obtaining some statistics of the Ganges-bome 
trade was forced upon the Lieutenant-Governor’s notice last year when 
he was inqmring into the Bengal salt revenue and the sources from 
which the provinces of Behar and Bengal draw their salt supplies. 
The toll-collecting station at Jungypore at the head of the Bhagiruthee, 
and the toll stations on the Calcutta and Eastern Canals, register a 
great deal of the river traffio of Bengal; but comparatively little is 
known of the traffio between Eastern or Northern Benged and the 
districts of Behar or the North-Western Provinces. In August 1871 
the Supreme Government asked the Lieutenant-Governor to consider 
whether the Ganges trade could not be registered at some central station, 
and after consulting the Commissioners of the Gangetio divisions, it 
was decided that Swebgunge on the Ganges would be the best place for 
such registration. Sahebgunge is situate below the point where the 
last or nearly the last of ^1 the great affluents have joined the Ganges, 
and it is above the point where the most westeriy of the Gangetio 
channels parts from me main stream and starts for the sea. The whole 
of the North-Western Provinces a,nd Oude river traffic, the traffio of 
the two Gunduks, the Ghogra, the Soane, and the Kosee, must all pass 
Sahebgunge. ^he Mahanuddee, the Atrai, and the other rivers of 
Dinagepore, Maldah, and Eajshahye, do indeed join the Ganges below 
Sahe%unge, but then their mouths are below the opening of the 
Bhagiruthee channel, and any registering station that would catch theii- 
traffio must miss all the traffic which goes down the Bhagirathee to 
Calcutta. Sahebgunge, again, has special local advantages; the channel 
narrows at the Sahebgunge headland, and the deep stream of the Ganges 
is, and has for some time been, dose under the town and station of 
Sahebgunge. It was very undesirable to have more registering stations 
than were absolutely necessary that the trade might not be put to 
inconvenience. Accordingly, Sahebgunge was chosen as the only place 

for registering the Ganges traffio, and 

• Rostering officer . 80 & smiffl establishment* costing Bs. 150 

a Boats, at Be. 30 each ... w per mensem was Sanctioned and placed 
a PeoEs „ „ 6 „ ... j[ 0 _ WiUmot, 

Total ... ^ As^tant Commissioner of the 
Bajmehal sub-division of the Sonthal 
Pergunnahs. Monthly statements of the cargo carried up and down 
stream were sent in, and the results of the statements for the first six 
months of 1872 are abstracted in the appended statements. It must 
be understood, however, that as no inquisitorial proceedings were adopted. 
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and the returns were only made up from the general statements of 
persons in charge of each boat, they had no pretence to exact accuracy; 
and even their rough accuracy is doubtful. Probably the quantities 
given are all much below the ^th, but they have a great deal of com¬ 
parative value. 

2. The first or dry half of the year is the least favorable for 
river traffic. The water is much lower and the winds are much less 
favorable; many or most of the affluents of the Ganges are too low for 
navigation. Moreover, many of the chief river marts are separated from 
the deep channel by many hundred yards of sandbank. These sandbanks 
often disappear as fast as they form, but still they do very materially 
affect the river traffic: for instance, the Eailway Company constructed 
a siding dovm to the river-side in the mercantile quarter of Patna city; 
for some time this siding was successful, and attracted a good deal of 
trade; but now during the dry weather there is more than a quarter of 
a mile of sandbank between the river-side railway station and the 
nearest point to which cargo boats can come. During the rains, when 
the river is full, all the marts and landing-places are accessible. Scores, 
or even hundreds, of streams from both sides of the Ganges become navi¬ 
gable and send their produce on to the river, and there is a nearly 
uniform south-east wind blowing up the river and enabling sailing 
boats to make head against the strong freshes. During the months of 
August and September 1872, when the lieutenant-Govemor’s yacht 
was steaming up-stream, it frequently happened that the large Dacca 
boats (of 2,000 or 2,500 maunds burthen) with their three huge square 
sails almost kept pace with the yacht by dint of keeping to the slack 
water and making the most of the favourable breeze. In this respect 
the Ganges is a great contrast to the upper Brahmapootra, where the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s yacht after passing the Garrow Hills sometimes 
steamed on day after day without passing a single native cargo boat. 
The figures of the Ganges trade for the first half of the year therefore 
give no fair criterion of what the whole year’s traffic nmy turn out to 
be; but the results of the first half-year’s returns are puDiished to draw 
attention to the matter, and in the hope that further information 
regarding the river trade may be furnished by persons interested, or by 
officers who serve in river-side district. 

3. Begarding the Ganges-borne traffic and Ganges boats, there are 

at present available the annual report of the officers in charge of the 
toll-collecting station of Jungypore at the head of the Bhagiruthee. 
Mr. A. R. Stewart, the present Collector of Tolls, has been lor many 
years at Jungjrpore, and is thoroughly conversant with the river trade 
and its changes; but his recent reports do not give much information of 
a general kind about the Ganges trade. Colonel G. A. Searle, in his 
report upon the Sahebgunge canal project, gives the following partioulars 
of the Ganges trade :— * 

VI. There are two classes of boats plying on the rivers between 
Calcutta and Sahebgunge—flat-bottomed boatsfrom the upper provinces, 
such as cathras, mulmes, and oolacks, constructed specially tor the naviga¬ 
tion of shallow rivers; and round-bottomed boats, (mefly from ue 
Dacca district, adapted only for deep riveis. The finest of these are the 
Vaeea, pulwars. These boats are sometimes 100 tons burthen, and draw 
6 feet of water. 
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The largest boats are from 60 to 76 feet long, and 16 to 26 feet 
broad. 

The rivers are also navigated by steamers, the largest of which are 
260 feet over all in length, .68 feet broad over the paddle-boxes, with a 
minimum draught of 6 feet. 

A Dacca pulwar costs, when new, about Re. 1-8 per maund 
burthen for the hull alone, and about 8 annas per maund for sails, 
thatching, spars, ropes, &o. 

The average value of boats on the river is not, perhaps, more than 
from 8 to 12 annas per maund for the hull, and about 2^ annas for 
fittings. 

Vll. These boats are generally laden on the voyage down with 
country produce, and on the return trip with salt, iron, coal, &c. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the crew of a large boat consists of one man per 
100 maunds burthen up to 1,000 maunds, and after that one man for 
every 200 maunds. On long voyages extra men are sometimes carried 
to provide against the contingencies of sickness, &o., and most large 
boats cany one or two cooks. 

There are several ways of paying the crew; the most common is by 
shares. Of the total earnings, after deducting all expenses, the cost of 
feeding the crew, and the like, the boat owner gets one-third of the 
balance, the remaining two-thirds are divided among the crew in the 
foUowing manner: — 

Each manjee gets one share, the head manjee gets a share and a 
half, one share goes to the owner of the brass utensils, and one share to 
the owner of the dinghy. 

Under this arrangement the boat owner repairs all damages. In 
some cases the head manjee pays the boatmen a monthly sum, usually 
from Es. 1-8 to Rs. 2 per hundred maunds burthen, when he makes his 
own arrangem|pts with the crow. It sometimes happens that the boat 
owner is the trader as weU, and he appoints a superior kind of manjeo 
as supercargo. This man talflto over the goods at a fixed rate and sells 
them in the best market he can. • 

After deducting all expenses the merchant gets five-sixteenths of 
the profit, and also one share per. 100 maunds burthen for the boat. 
Each boatman gets a share, and the head manjee two and a half 
shares. 


4. During the last few months there has been some correspon¬ 
dence regarding the causes which have during the last two years 
induced the goods traffic of the Gangetio country to desert the East 
Indian Railway line and take to the nver ; and it has been stated that 


* Notb — Other and perhaps more effectual 
causes have been meutioned, but they 4o not 
bear upon the preeeut subject. 


theSfcoat traffic is brisker than it 
used to be, partly* because the 
channel at the head of the Bhagi- 
ruthee has during the last two years 
been much deeper than it had formerly been, and partly because the 
great havoc caused to the river shipping by the cyclone of 1864 has 
now been nearly made good by the activity of boat-builders during the 
last five or six years. 
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5. The total numher of boats which passed Sahebgunge during 
the first six mouths of 1872 were— 




Up traffic. 


Empty 

boats. 


Month. 


Loaded 

boats. 

Total. 

January 

1872 

,, ,,, 

1,116 

663 

1,669 

February 


• ••• 

1,339 

444 

1,783 

March 

n 

>• ••• 

1,462 

426 

1,878 

April 

May 

ff 

10 • •• 

783 

496 

1,279 

9 > 

>• • •• 

1,491 

613 

2,004 

June 


I* ••• 

1,512 

339 

1,861 



Total 

7,693 

2,771 

10,464 



Dotm traffic. 




January 

1872 

>• 

1,304 

260 

1,664 

February 

99 


1,181 

407 

1,688 

March 

9f 


1,216 

346 

1,662 

^ril 

May 

99 


1,066 

220 

1,276 

99 


761 

172 

933 

June 

• 

762 

239 

1,001 



Total 

6,280 

1,644 

7,924 


So that more than 18,000 boats, or about 100 per diem, passed Saheb- 
gunge during the h^-year. No record was kept to show how often 
the same boat passed during the season; possibly soipe of the boats 
which take short trips passed Sahebgunge several times. No detailed 
information regarding the ownership of these boats was asked for; but 
it is believM that cargo boats are built more or less all along the 
Ganges and on most of its navigable affluents. The largest boats are 
built in the rivers near, below, and opposite to Dacca and Naraingunge. 
Ten steamers passed Sahebgunge during the half-year—five each way. 
The ten trips passed Sahebgunge were made by steamers, all of which 
belonged to the India General Steam Navigation Comply. So far as 
is known, there is not a native-owned steamer on the riTOr. 

6 . The total weight of the cargoesfpassing Sahebgunge during 
the half-year is shown to have been— 


Country boats 
Steamers 


Country boats 
Steamers 


Up-stream traffic. 


1,320,886 


Downstream traffic. 

... 2,366,359 

86,446 


Total cargo carried 
in mannde. 


1,366,624 


2,462,806 


GrandVotal ... ... 3,809,429 


7. The steamboat cargo traffic is shown in a separate statement* 
• > —Lj-. w- « which has been furnished by the Oom- 

MppentoNaS. 

t ppen oa. , , , shown in four statements ;t state¬ 

ment No. 1 shows the quantities of each class despatched up-stream' 
from marts, below Sahebgunge; statement No. 2 shows the marts to 
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t Eaoli mart which has received or sent 
more than 10,000 mannds of goods during 
the half'fear is dasaed as a oodsiderabM 
mart. 


vhioh the down-streani. goods vere eonsigned; statements Nos, 3 and 4 

give the same dettuls for the up-stream 
&affio. The despatches from each oon- 
siderable^ mart are shown separately ; 
despatches from the smaller marts of 
each tract are shown together. The maundage was entered by the 
registering officer at the figure given by the boatmen. There seems to 
be some disorepanoy between the totals of goods despatched and 
received ; so far as this is not accounted for by shipments from and to 
Sahebgunge itself, the discrepancy must point to some error. Goods 
that are usually measured by the tale have been reduced to maunds, 
according to a table given in appendix No. 6. 

8. The total of goods shipped at places above Sahebgunge during 
the year was, it has been seen, 1,320,886 maunds, while the iM-stream 
traffic passing Sahebgunge amounted to 2,365,359 maunds. The chief 
staples of the down-stream river traffic are— 


Maunda. 

Wheat * ... • ... ... ... 97,000 

Pulse and gram ... ... ... ... 74,0C0 

Oil-seeds ... ... ... ... 470,000 

Suear ... ... ... ... 163,000 

Tobacco ... ... ... ... 49,000 

Saltpetre ... ... ... ... 86,000 


The bulk of the wheat and pulse exports is shipped at marts in the 
Monghyr and Bhagulpore distriots'; very little wheat appears to come 
down the river from Patna or the North-Western Provinces, The 
largest shipment of wheat was made from Golgong. Upwards of half 
the oil-seeds come from places in the Purneah, Monghyr, and Bh^uU 
pore distriots; about one-third comes from places in the Patna division, 
and less than one-sixth from places in the North-Western Provinces. 
The mart of Bevelgunge, in the Sarun district, at the meeting of the 
Ghogra and |h^ Ganges, is by far th^ largest place of export for oil¬ 
seeds. Jute comes in quantity only from Purneah and the eastern 
parts of Bhagumore; but the total bulk of jutu passing Sahebgunge is 
very trifiing. Three-quarters of the sugar trade of the Ganges come 
from the Benares province of North-Western Provinces; the rest comes 
from Patna and Tirhoot. Tobacco is exported mainly from Tirhoot and 
Purneah, the sub-Himalayan tracts of these distriots being, like the 
northern tracts of Bungpore and the Gooch Behar country, specially 
suited for the growth of tobacco. Saltpetre, comes chiefly from the 
Patna division. * 

The marts to which the greater part of the down-stream traffic 
is consigned are Galoutta, Mmdah, Jeeagunge, and Moorshedabad, 
Bhadesur in the Hooghly district, Bi^mpore Beauleah, and Dacca. 
Galoutta receives almost half of the whole down-stream traffic, compris¬ 
ing nearly idl the wheat, saltpetre, other cereals, and timber ; Galoutta. 
receives also much more than half the oil-seeds pacing Sahebgunge, 
and most of the remainder of this traffic being consigned to places on 
the Bhagiruthee probably reaches Galoutta eventually. Nearly all the 
hides, horns, and gunny bags brought down the river are landed at 
Sahebgunge ; thence most of the hides and horns must be carried to 
Calcutta by rail. The only considerable up-country produce which 

2 e 
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comes down the Qnnges for the use of people in Lower Bengal, and 
not for export by sea, are sugar and perhaps tobaooo. Up-oonntry 
sugar is largely ooningned to Maldah (for Dinagepore), to Moorshed^ 
bad and Eajshahye. ' 

If the Ganges traffic, as shown in these tables, be compared with 
the East Indian Bailway goods traffic on the main and loop line from 
places between Allahabad and Sahebgunge, the result is as follows 


Mwmda, 


Total down traffic by East Indian Eailway despatched 
from stations between Allahabad and Saheogunge 
during the first six months of 1871 ... ... 3,968,264 

Total down river traffic, as per these tables, for correspon¬ 
ding half of 1872 ... ... ... 1,320,886 

These figures for the railway comprise the local traffic as well as' 
that which goes down country. The only item of down-railway traffic 
for which figures are at present available is saltpetre, and we find that 
there came— . 

Msuads. 

By East Indian Railway in the first six months of 1871... 87,472 
By river in first six months of 1872 ... ... 86,812 


We know that the total annual export of saltpetre from Calcutta is 
about 600,000 maunds, every pound of which comes from above Saheb¬ 
gunge ; BO that when we have a full year’s figures of the Ganges traffic, 
We imall be able to form some idea of the probable correctness of the 
statistics coUeoted at Sahebgunge. 

9. Turning now to the tables of up-stream traffic (tables 1, 3, 
and 4), we find that by far the largest item of up-stream traffic is rice. 
1,598,284 maunds of rice were carried during the half-year from the 
districts of Maldah, Dingepore, Moorshedabad, Bajshahye, and Dacca, 
up the Ganges to Fatna, Eevelgunge, Tirhoot, Ghazeepore, Benares, 
and Mirzapore. These figures of the rice traffic are so interesting 
that some of them axe worth reproducing here; thus the chief 
despatches of rice were— 

. . Haimd*. 


From places in the Maldah district, whence much of the 
Dinagepore rice is shipped, about 
From pla^ in Dinagepore, about 
_ „ Mooi'shedabad „ 

,, „ Eajshahye ,, ... ... 

i> »> Dacca ,, ... ... 

The chief arrivals of rice were— 


At Allahabad and Mirzapore, about ... ... 

„ Benares, about ... ... ... ... 

„ places in the Jounpore and Ghazeepore disticts, about 
^ Eevelgunge, about 
„ Patna and Dinapore, about... 


630,000 

138,000 

48,000 

90,000 

186,000 


106,000 

242,000 

440,000 

162,000 

286,000 


Thus Tjoyiet Bengal sends conriderable quantities of food-grains up to 
Behax and still more to .the Benares division of the North-Western 
Provinces, and helps those thicklj-peopled tracts to devote large areas 
.to the production of indigo, opium, and oil-seeds. The quantity of 
pulse and grain which moves up the river is in bulk about the same 
as moves down the river. Oil-seeds, su^, and tobaooo, do not appear 
in the up-stream traffic. Nearly the ^ole of the up-traffic in metals 
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is from Oalotttfca, 'tod more than half the metals is consigned to Patna. 
The total trade in metals of tiie half-year past of Stoehgunge was 
only 27,000 maunds'in country boats and S8,600 mannds in steamers. 

10. Next to rice, salt is the most bully article of up-ooun^ 
traffic; 4,28,000 mannds of salt passed up the river, nearly aU of which 
was shipped from Galoutta and its neighbourhood. Barely 2,00,000 
maunds of Calcutta salt reaches the North-Western Provinces, and 
about 3,40,000 maunds are consigned to places in the Patna division. 
The despatches of salt from Calcutta and its neighbourhood by railway 
for places above Sahebgunge and below Benares during the first half of 
1871 were about 3,08,000 maunds. The river traffiq in cotton goods 
and gunnies is very trifling. The East Indian Eailway up-traffic 
compares with the river trade thus:— 

Maunds. 

Bailway upward despatches of goods from stations .below 

Sahel^i^e on the loop line ... ... 4,450,372 

Total up-str^lj^ traffic passing Sahebgunge ... 2,452,805 

11. The steamboat traffic for the half-year came to— 

35,758 maunds of down traffic. 

86,446 „ „ up traffic. 

Seeds and cotton form more than three-quarters of the downward 
steam freight, while salt and metals make up three-quarters of the 
upwards steamer traffic. Nearly all the steamer freight is through 
traffic from Calcutta to Mirzapore, or from Mirzapore and Eevelgunge 
to Calcutta; steamers seem to do little trade between intermediate river 
stations, and they do not secure any of the large up-country rice 
trade. 

12. While thus reviewing some of the principal features in these 
returns, the Lieutenant-Governor must reserve all opinion as to their 
accuracy or otherwise until he shall be in possession of the 
figures for the second half of the year, during which season the river 
trade is so much more brisk. There are some features in these returns 
which throw some doubt on their general accuracy; for instance, the 
total maundage shown in the returns as passing Sahebgunge gives very 
little more than 200 mapnds for each boat passing Sahebgunge, or 
270 maunds for each laden boat. It seems hardly possible that so 
small an average fireight could repay fleets of boats of the size which 
usually ply upon the Ganges. Again, the difierence between the 
weight of upward and downward freight is much greater than it is 
on the railway line, or than the difierence in the number of laden boats 
each way woiidd lead us to expect. The steamboat upward freight, 
however, is more than double the downward freight; and this ciroum- 
stanoe would help to confirm the general accuracy of the proportion 
between the up and down boat traffic registered at Sahebgunge.^ 

13. This Government has also sources of information regarding the 
river hrade of Calcutta and Central Bengal in the returns of the toll 
oolleotors of the Cdcutta and eastern canals and of the Nuddea rivers. 
Arrangements will be made for patting the statistics collected on these 
waterways into a usefhl shape. The East Indian Bailway traffic returns 
were furnished by the courtesy of the (^ent; but they are by no means 
so perfect or complete as could be desired. There seems no reason why 
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the railways on this side of India should not tabulate and print their 
traffic statistics in as clear and interesting a shape as the Great Indian 
Peninsula I^ilway traffic tables, which are usually available a few 
weeks after the end of each half-year. 

14. When the returns for the whole year are complete, they will 
be reviewed, and it will then be considered whether the registering 
establishment at Sahebgunge can be usefully maintained any longer. 
Meanwhile, a copy of these remarks and of the appended s1»tements 
will be forwarded to all commissioners, collectors, canal ^and river- 
toll offioera, sub-divisional officers along the line of the Ganges 
navigation, and remarks, criticism, or information, will be invited.' A 
copy will also be furnished to the East Indian Bailway and Eastern 
Bengal Railway agencies, in case the traffic department of these rail¬ 
ways should be able and willing to offer any remarks on the append^' 
statements. 
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SELECTIONS FROM OjIZETTES 1871 - 74 , 


APPEN 

Shomng the amount of goods in standard tnaunds shipped at places above Saheb 

during the first six 


Places nf diipment above 
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60 
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any district . 
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Totals ... 
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74,013 

470.424 
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DIX 1. 


gunge for despatch down the Ganges places below the registermg station 
months of 1872. 
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APPEN 


Showing the alleged destination of the goods which are carried down the 

are expressed in 
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DIX 2. 


Ganges past Bahehgmge during the first six months of 1872. The quantities 
standard maunds. 
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SBLECriORB EHOM OASSTTBS 1871-74. 


APPBN 


Showing the alleged destination of goods carried up the Ganges 

are eapressed 


DmaatLitcm. 


AUtlabad.. 

Hinapore. 

BaiuTM . 

Bnrfae) (Jounpon dtoteict) 
Belthon (ditto) ... 

OhueepoTO . 

Koniar . 

Balia GHiasaepore 

Small placet in the North. 
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Aimh 
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.664|31S 
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DIX 4. 

past Sahebgunge during the first six montfu ofl&lt. Quantities 
in maunds. 
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SELECTIONS FKOM GAZETTES 1871-72. 


APPENDIX 5. 


River Traffic by the India General Steam Navigation Company's steamers 
above Sahebgunge during the first half-year 0^1872. 

Downward Cargo. 


Place of Shipment. 

Cotton. 
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Saltpetre. 

Wheat, 

s 

Tallow. 
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Upward Cargo. 


Place of Destination. 

CocoanutB. 

Metals, 

Salt. 

Miscella¬ 
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Total. 

Allahabad 
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23,681 
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TRAFFIC ON THE GANGES AND OTHER 
BENGAL RIVERS, 1872 . 




Traffic on the Ganges and other Bengal Rivers, 1872. 


Dated Calcutta, the 7th July 1873. 

KESOLUTION.—By the Government of Bengal, Statistical Department, 

1. In a resolution dated the 18th November last were explained 
the arrangements made for registering the trade on the Ganges past 
Sahebgunge, and the traffic returns for the first six months of 1872 
were reviewed. It was stated that Sahebgunge had been selected as the 

E laoe of registry, because nearljy all its great tributaries entered the 
Ganges above Sahebgunge, which was above the point where the most 
westerly of the Ganges mouths leaves the main stream for the sea. 
Sahebgunge, again, is situated on a rooky headland, directly under 
which the deep stream of the Ganges passes. During the rainy season 
of 1872, while the river was in flora, the convenience of Sahebgunge 
as a registering station was further proved; for six weeks during the 
height of the freshes a second boat channel close to the left ba^ of 
the river was used, and special arrangements had to be made for the 
registering boats taking that channel. During the lost week of August 
and the vmole of September, about one-quarter of the boats passing up 
and down the river took the new channel on the left bank; but by the 
beginning of October the river had fallen, the left bank channel was 
impassable, and all the traffic returned to the usual deep channel imder 
Sahebgunge. The traffic returns for the second half of the year 1872 
are now complete. Detailed statements for the second half-year, 
together with the totals of the previous half-year’s retmns, are appended 
to this resolution. 

2. Mr. Wilmot, Assistant Commissioner of the Sonthal Pergun- 
nahs, who has had charge of the registering establishment throughout, 
when forwarding the returns for December 1872, wrote,—“ The traffic 
of the Ganges during the second half-year has proved to be much more 
important than that which was shown during the first half-year. 
This is just what might have been expected. It is, however, impossible 
to express any idea whether the trade was during the past year (1872) 
more or less than usual. The description of boats passing Sahebgunge 
are as follows: mulnees, woolacks, pamtays, eetas, pulwars, palekeas or 
katras fmd dooats. It seems to be the custom during the rains for 
boats going downward to take full loads, but for the upward passage 
they are smdom more than half loaded, being the reverse of what 
was the case in the first half-year. ” • * * . * 

“ The reason why boats are more laden in the nuns for down 
traffic than in the dry weather, is because it is supposed to be more safe, 
as boats are less likei^ to get on sandbanks, and there is so much more 
water to float them than at other times. ” • • * 

2 g 
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Begarding the different classes of boats, Baboo Faibutty Chum 
Boim, the boat registrar, writes—“ G-anges boats are generally owned 
by the manjees (boatmen), the merchants or mahajnns hire to carry 
their goods. Patelee and ^tra boats are built at l^zapore; mulnee 
boats are built at Patna, in the Monghyr district, and on i^e river 
Gxmduok in the Chuprah district; ecta boats are built on the river 
Deleswar, in the GKiruckpore distnct; sorinda «nd homee boats are 
built on the river Koosee, m the districts of Pumeah and Bhagulpore; 
panaaf boats are built in the Maldah district ; and pulwar boats are 
built at Dacca and in its neighbourhood. Boats that are despatched 
from Mirzapore for Calcutta or Moorshedabad generally m^e one 
trip during the year. Pulwar boats despatched nom Eastern Bengal 
for the Patna, Ghuprali, and Ghazeepore districts, make three trips 
during the year; the rest generally make two trips, that is, they 
take their cargoes down stream during the rains and return in the dry 
season with rice and salt.” 

Begording the manner of registration, Mr. Wilmot writes— 
“ When the registry station was first established at Sahebgunge, it 
was found very difiSicult to get the majority of the boats passing the 
station to give an aocoimt of themselves. They appeared aU to have 
an idea that something in the shape of money was wanted from them, 
or that their boats were required to convey troops or goods to Caragola. 
It took a long time to acquire their confidence, although no examination 
of the boats was made, and the information as to cargoes was got 
entirely from the manjees (boatmen) and chirundaxs (super-cargoes). 
• * , * * I believe the year’s operations have been concluded 

without delay or oppression of any kind at Sahebgunge. At the 
first starting of the registration, two men were imprisoned tor extorting 
Rs. 1-8 from some boatmen on pretence of their being darogah and 
jemadar, but since then nothing of the kind has happened ^ain.” 

3. The total number of country boats which passed Sahebgunge 
during the year were— 
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Lown-itream traffic. 



Ijoaded boati. 

FaeaenRer 

boats. 

Empty 

boats. 

Totak. 

Janaanr 





l-iW 

87 

260 

1,864 

February 


• 1 



t,162 

19 

407 

1.888 

March 





1,193 

34 

846 

1,663 

April ... 





991 

68 

320 

1,376 

l&T ... 





im 

66 

173 

938 

June ... 

1 1 1 

III 


1 

738 

27 

339 

IJWl 

July ... 




1 

2,640 

« 

470 

3,183 

Anauat 



■ ■■ 


1,976 

65 

499 

£,6:{0 

September 




,, 

1.798 

42 

626 

3,366 

October 





1346 

90 

386 

1,822 

November 

1 ■< 

III 


. 

1,908 

no 

417 

3,438 

December 


... 


. 

1,704 

117 

619 

2.340 





Total 

17.431 

688 

4,461 

22,680 


Al)out 43,000 boats in all passed Sahebgunge during the year, at 
the rate of about 100 per diem during the fiirat half of the year and 
about 140 per diem duriim the second half. During the first six 
months the up-stream traffic was larger and heavier than the down¬ 
stream ; but during the second half-year, when the river was in fiood. 


Hkundi. 
... 320 
... 310 


... 223 
... 364 

The two great articles of produce—rice and oil-seeds—which 
together make up more than half of the whole Ganges traffic, may to 
some degree cause—at any rate they fall in with—the condition of 
the river trade. Bice comes into the Bengal market in December and 
January, and is despatched up-country for consumption in Debar and 
Benares during the dry season, when the up-stream traffic is briskest; 
oU-seeds come into the Behar and Benares markets in April and May, 
and are dec^tched to Calcutta fq| export during July and the rainy 
season, when the down-stream traffic is the largest. During the whole 
year only deven steamers with their flats passed up, and eleven steamers 
passed down, the river. These steamers all belong to a European 
ooi^any in Galoutta, and fliey seem to get verv little of the ordinary 
traffic of the country. They get twice as mucn as cargo on their up> 
stream as they do on their down-stream trips. They carry very litue 
of the great staples, such as oil-seeds, rice, and salt; but carry most 
of the metals and machinery, and mucii of the miscellaneous European 
goods which are sent up-country by river. Neither country boats nor 
steamers get any of the piece-goods traffic between Oaloutta and the 
Upper Irovinoes. 


the down-stream traffic Was very much the larger. 
The average freight of each laden boat was— 


First half of the year .. 
Second half of the year.. 


Dovmstream, 


First half of the year .. 
Second half of the year.. 
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4. The total weight of the cargoes passing Sahebgonge daring, 
the year 1872 is shown to have been— 

Donm-iimm traffic. 




Total cargo in 
maundi. 

1,364,930 

36,Jr38 

- 1,400,668 

4,254,686 

60,123 

A ona 

~—^— 6,706,477= 209,200ton». 


1st HAUr-YGAR ... 

2nd BAIJr-YEAB... 


Country boats ... 2,372,722 
Steamers ... 86,446 

- 2,469,168 

Country boats ... 2,435,714 
Steamers ... 89,663 

- 2,626,377 


4,984,546=: 182,766tons. 


The appended statements, Nos. 1—4, give details of the up 
and down-s^am traffic during the second half of 1872; they show par¬ 
ticulars for. each mart which either despatched or received more than 
10,000 maunds of 'goods during the half-year. Marts where the trans¬ 
actions were small are grouped together: for instance, the transactions 
of the smaller marts in Eastern Bengal are shown together, as also 
the transactions of the smaller marts in the Tirhoot and Sarun districts, 
and of the smaller marts in the Patna and Shahahad districts. The 
totals for the preceding half-year are also given, but the traffic of 
those six months are not repeated with the same detail as was given 
in the statements appended to the resolution of the 18th November last. 
Goods that are usij^y measured by tale have been reduced to maunds, 
according to the table which was used for the traffic returns of the first 
half-year, except that hides have been converted into maunds at a little 
under 4 to the maund. The steamboat traffic is given in Appendix 
No. 6, with such details as were furnished by the Steamboat Company. 

6. ■ The chief staples of the down-stream traffic during the year 

were— 


Wheat ... 



Ksunds. 
... 432,000 

Oil-seeds 

• •• 


... 2,680,000 

Pulses and gram ... 



... 448,000 

Sugar 

Tobacco 

• •• 


... 646,000 



... 108,000 

Saltpetre 

• •• 


... 323,000 

Ciotton 



... .77,240 


Nearly all ibe wheat that comes down the river is shipped at 
marts in the Monghyr and Bhagulpore districts. Teiy little wheat 
comes from the Patna division, and none comes £rom' the North- 
Western Provinces. Of the pulses - also more than half is shipped 
from the Monghyr, Fumeah, and Bhagi^ore districts, the rest oomes 
from the districts of the Patna division. Of the oil-see^— 

About onerhidf, or nearly 1,300,000 maunds, come from the Patna division. 

„ three-eighths „ 900,000 „ „ Bhagulpore division. 

„ one-eighth, or over 300,000 „ „ N. W. provinces. 
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The larg^ shipments of oil-seeds ore made from Bevelgonge in 
the Sarun district, at the meeting of the Ghogra and the Ganges; from 
thie mart alone more tiian 600,000 maunds of oil-seeds were despatohed. 
The next largest oil-seeds mart was Boshra, a comparatively little 
known place on the Ohota Qnnduk Eiver, in the Durbhunga suh- 
divisision of Tirhoot. From Boshra 346,000 maunds of oil-seeds wore 
despatohed, while Djirbhanga and Somastipore, two other towns in the 
Tirhoot district, sent about 100,000 maunds between them. From the 
marts of the Patna division, on the south of the Ganges, comparatively 
little oil-seed was despatohed. Patna sent 200,000 maunds; but from 
other places in Patna or Shahabad not more than 30,000 maunds were 
despatohed. More than four-fifths of the oil-seeds passing Saheb- 
gunge was consigned to Calcutta, or to places on the Bhagiruthee which 
feed the Calcutta market. 

Out of 545,000 maunds of sugar passing Sahebgunge, more than 
400,000 maunds come from the Benares province, mainly from the 
districts of Gazeepore and JouMore; nearly all the rest comes from 
the districts of Chuprah and Tirhoot. Of this Ganges-home sugar, 
Calcutta takes a little more than one-third, and the rest is consigned 
for consumption in the Dinagepore, Maldah Bajshahye, Pubna, and 
Moorshedahad districts. Some part of the 130,000 maunds of sugar 
consigned to places in the Moorshedahad district nfay eventually mid 
its way to Calcutta, or it may be re-exported to other districts of 
Western and Central Bengal. Tobacco comes mainly from Tirhoot 
and Pumeah, in which districts it is known to grow weU near the hills. 
Most of the tobacco is consigned to places in the Moorshedahad 
district, and a good deal comes to Calcutta. Hardly any tobacco comes 
from the North-Western Provinces. 

Biver-bome saltpetre comes almost entirely from the Tirhoot and 
Sarun districts; some little comes from the Monghyr and Bhagulpore 
districts. Only 13,000 matmds came from the North-Western 
Provinces, and 4,000 maunds came down the Ghogra from places 
in Oudh; Gunduk-Sahebgunge, Chuprah, Durbhunga, Solimpore, 
Hajeepore, and Poosa, were the chief places of exports for saltpetre. 
Only 6,000 maunds are shown to have been shipped from Patna or fiom 
places in the Patna division south of the Ganges, a result which is 
somewhat surprising, inasmuch as Patna had been supposed to be the 
head-quarters of the Behar saltpetre trade; it will be. seen in a subse¬ 
quent paragraph that considerable despatches of saltpetre are sent from 
Patna by rad. Almost all the saltpetre passing Sahebgunge was 
consigned to Calcutta. 

More than three-quarters of the cotton passing Sahebgunge came 
from Mirzapore; the bulk of it was consigned to places in the 
Bajshahye (uvision and in Eastern Bengal. 

The Ganges-home trade in hides is smaller than might have been 
expected. The total number of hides and skins (by tale) passing 
Sanebgunge was < about 330,000; more than three-quarters of this 
amount lett the river at Sahebgunge and took to the rail there. A 
very much larger number came into Calcutta by railway, the explana¬ 
tion probably being that hides cannot bear a long river-Joumey in the 
damp season without spoiling. More than two-thirds of the whole 
numW came down in the dry season. 
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The nmaher of logs, planks, and posts, 43,000 in all, is smaller 
than might have been expected,' seeing that a great ^art of Western, 
Centred, and Eastern Bengal draw its supplies of tnnber from the 
bU forests at the head-waters of the Chogi^ the two Gundnks, and 
the Koosee. , ^ 

6. The lieutenant-Qovemor has not yet been able to obtain 
from the East Indian Eailway Company statistios of the goods traffio 
of 1872. For the years 1870 and 1871, however, there are available 
returns of the chief commodities received at and despatched from 
Howrah and Calcutta. In some respects the trade of 1871 was 
abnormally small; and for the purpose of comparison it wiU be best to 
take a mean between the traffio figures of these two years. The 
Ganges country-boat trade figures compare with the rwway traffio 
figures thus :-r 

QVAitTiiT ov Goods in kadsds. 

r - -■ ■ ■ 1.., 

ConsiNned In on^ear Consigned by the 
to Calcutta and How* Ganges to Calcutta 
rah by railway (being and the neighbouring 
the mean of the two marts from places 
years 1870 and 1871) above Sahebgunge. 
from all stations on 
the East IndumEail- 
waj. 


Cotton 

Oil-seeds 

Wheat, other grains, and pulses 

Saltpetre 

SheU-lac and dye 

Sugar... 


658,000 

20,000 

2,188,000 

2,300,000 

808,000 

888,000 

289,000 

333,000 

99,000 

6,123 

166,000 

180,000 


The river draws its trade in effect from places below Benares, 
while the railway serves the whole of the North-Western Provinces 
and ports of Central India; bat there are no figures available to show 
Low much of the East Indian Eailway tr^o comes from beyond 
Benares. It seems that the railway already gets all, or nearly all, the 
down traffio in costly goods of comparatively small bulk, suoh as cotton, 
indigo, shell-lac, ghee, and oil; but it has as yet failed to attract quite 
half the Behar traffic in bulkier produce, suoh as oil-seeds, grains an(l 
pulses, saltpetre, and sugar. 

7.. A satirfactory test of the approximate acouraoy of the Ganges 
trade figures may be here applied thus: the total weight of saltpetre 
reaolfing Calcutta by river and railway is, according to the foregoing 
figures, 622,000 maunds. The Custom House returns show that the 
export of saltpetre from the port of Calcutta was 425,000 cwts. in 
1871-72, and 478,000 cwts. in 1870-71, giving an average of 451,600 
owts., equal to 542,140 maunds. The consigmuents of sali^tre by 
river and roil, as shown above, wotild admit of a somewhat moreased 
exT^ in 1872; so that the Custom House returns warrant us in 
heueving that the returns of Ganges-home saltpetro are tolerably 
correct. 

8. The principal staples of the up-stream traffio are— 


Mda. 

!Bi1C6 ... ... ... ... ... 2,753,000 

Salt ... ... ... ... ... 1,186,000 

Pulses ... ... ... ... 131,000 

Ounnies • ... . . ... ... 37^104 
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OonBideiably more than lialf the rice gow up in the dry eeasosB. 
The chief despatches of rice are— 


From'the Maldah and Din^^epore districts, about 
„ „ E^shahye district, about 

„ Dacca and its neighbourhood, about 
„ the Moorshedabad district, about 


Mds. 

1,600,000 

320,000 

420,000 

320,000 


Bice from Central and Eastern Bengal is most krgdy oonmgned to 


Mds. 

Mirzapore, which took about... ... ... 110,000 

Benares, „ „ ... ... ... 300,000 

The Ghazeepore district, which took about ... 760,000 

„ Tirhoot and Chuprah districts took about ... 580,000 

„ Patoa district took about ... ... 760,000 


These quantities seem large, but, after all, 1,340,000 maimds of rice is 
comparatively an insignifioant contribution to the food-supplies of the 
thirteen millions of people in the Patna division ; it would barely feed 
one-third of a million of people for one year. In return for this rice 
the Patna division sends soutiiwards by river for export 1,300,000 
maunds of oil-seeds, besides sending nearly 500,000 maunds of seeds 
by rail, as well as many thousand maunds of indigo and opium. The 
rich soil of the Patna division thus VOTy much more than supports its 
large population of 553 souls to the square mile. 

Salt is shipped upwards entirely from Calcutta and marts on the 
Hooghly near Calcutta, and it is consigned mostly to the districts of 
Tirhoot and Sarun, and places in Monghyr and Pumeah. Compara¬ 
tively little river-borne salt goes to Patna, or to places in the Patna 
division south of the Canges. These tracts are probably supplied by 
the railway, for about 300,000 maunds of salt were consigned to the 
Patna railway station alone in the year 1871. The delivenes of river- 
bome salt were— 

Mds. 

To places in the Tirhoot and Sarun districts, about ... 650,000 

„ „ Ghazeepore and Goruckpore districts 

about ... ... 80,000 

To ^aces in the Patna division, south of the Ganges, 

about ... ... ... .» 116,000 

To places in the Bhagulpore division, about ... 370,000 

The pulses sent up-stream are diipped chiefly from the Moorsheda¬ 
bad district, and axe consigned to Bosrah and other places on the 
left bank of the Canges in the Patna division. 

9. In the year 1872, when discussion was going on regarding 
the falling off in the East Indian Railway traffio, statistics of ttie ou^ 
ward and inward trade of the Patna station were published, and it 
may be interesting to compare the railway-borne and river-borne 
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trtuffio of this important mart. Taldi)g the more ooundeimble items 
only, we find that tiiey oompaie as Mows* 

Jtaitway and Bxwr Trcfffie of Patna City, being the River Trtfffiefor 1872 
and the RaUmg Treffiefor ISfTl. 


BaoBiPCi. nkcMMm. 

. . ■ 




nr'iirea 

■M.— 


> eiem. 



Hdt. 

Hda 

IMa 

^ lUa 


•«a 

82,000 

694,000 

292,000 


Vheet* 

BioS^grainB, and pulses 


39,000 

• i^aeea 

Ofl-seeds 

tee 



202,000 

400,000 

Saltpetre ... 

• •a 



1,800 

7%000 

Suw ... 

Tobacco 

see 

• •• 



10,000 

18,000 

16^000 

1^^ 

Piece-goods 

Indigo and dyes 

Iron and other metals, 

e*« 

• •• 


78,000 

.^ 

47,000 

i,6oo 

ex- 



eluding railway materials 

24,000 

22,000 


. . 


Thus the only item in which the railway has not already got the greater 
of the ratna traffic is the upward trade in rice and other grains, 
(uie greater part of these rice and grain consignment start from places 
in the Bajshahye division, from wmch access to the railway is difficult. 
Although the railway has thus attracted the hulk of the down traffic 
from Patna, still there is a very large trade in seeds and salt which it 
might attract if it could get the traffic of Eevelgunge, Boshra, and the 
larger marts in Tirhoot, Ghumpamm, and Ghazeepore. 

10. The total weight of cargoes passing Sahebgonge, and of 
cargoes consigned by river to and from Calcutta, may be compared with 
the railway receipts and despatches from Calcutta and Howrah thus— 


Vp-ttrtaim and v.p-comUry traffic. 


Deroatches from Calcutta and Howrah, exclusive 
of coal and railway material (average of years 
1870 and 1871) 

Cargoes passing Sahebgunge up-stream, shipped 
from au places below the registering station ... 

Cargoes passing Sahebgunge up-stream, shipped 
mm Calcutto and places close to Calcutta ... 


Hds. Tout. 

6,777,000 = 211,823 
4,808,436 = 176,309 
1,400,000 = 61,333 


Domkritream and dovm-country trajffic. 

Beceipts at Calcutta and Howrah, exclusive of 
coal and railway material (average of years 1870 
and 1871)... ... ... ... 6,876,000 = 216,416 

Cargoes passing Sahebgunge down-stream, Ship¬ 
ps at aQ places above the registering station 6,619,616 = 206,062 
Cargoes passing Sahebgunge down-stream and 
consigned to Calcutta or places close to Calcutta 4,120,000 = 161,066 

Thi^ much of the goods despatched from the Calcutta railway 
stations is consigned to places below Sahebgunge : for instance, some 
lakhs of maunds of salt go to Baneegunge and other stations for con¬ 
sumption in Western Bengal and in Ohota Nagpore; still the East 
Indian* Bailway clearly has attracted the bulk of the traffic from 
Calcutta to places in Southern Behar and in the North-Western 
Provinces. There is, however, still left on the river a traffic of at least 
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two millionB of lORtmds, wbioh tibe tailway miglit, by dint of low tates 
and speoial fadlities, attract to itself. If the rntway eonld undertake 
to receive and d^ver goods at marts likeBevelgonge, Boshia, Ohuprah, 
and Q-hazeepore it o'^ibt in time to obtain a v^ large share in the 
'Oarry^ trade between Calontta and the fertile didbiots lying between 
the Eoosee river and frontiers of Ondh. 

11. In the review of tile Gan^ trade letnms for the first h^ of 
tim year, the li^tcbanMkw^or reserved any e:i^re8rion o{ wifflicm 
as to tile aoonra<^ or oth^rtriae of the fignres. !lmm a oonsideration'of 
ti^ retnms for the whole yew, the Lmatenant-Govemor is indne^to 
beHeve that the traffic sti^tios collected at Bahebgonge are beooiiodng 
fairly. oOrr^, thongh they ^bably were, as surmim by Mr. WilmoV 
the .officer in charge of the onsmess, at first somewhat untrustworthy. 
The test furnished by the saltpetre customs returns would show that me 
Gaihges trade returns are at any rate approximately correct. The salt 
and oil-seeds trade figure do n^ in any way conflict with, though they 
vcannot be so completely tested by, the Custom House returns. Tho 
lieutenant-Govemor was not aware that so large a share of the oil¬ 
seeds ei^rted from Calcutta was grown in the districts of Trihoot, 
Sarun, Chumparun, and Qoruckpore; nor that Northern and Eastern 
Bengd drew such large supplies of sugar from the provinces of Behar 
and Benares. But these general results of the Sahebgunge registration 
may be accepted as quite oorreot, and do not throw any doubt on the 
approximate accuracy of the Ganges trade returns. 

12. The Assistant Commissioner of Rajmehal, Mr. Wilmot, to 
whom the thanks of Government are due for the care he has given 
to these returns, proposes that “ the Sahebgunge registry office should 
be maintained for another year, and that the information should be 
collected more carefully by the registering officer, not contenting him¬ 
self with the statements of the manjees and oherundars, but personally 
satisfying himself that the statements made are fairly correct, either 
by comparing them with the chalans or by himself personally visiting 
the boats.” The Lieutenant-Govemor certainly wishes that the 
registering establishment should be maintained, and he approves of 
the registering officer’s occasionally comparing the statements of the 
boatmen with the manifests of their cargoes; but the duty of effecting 
such comparison should not be delegated to any one below the rank of 
the boat registrar, who is a well-paid official, and who may be fairly 
trusted not to permit any oppression or extortion. 

13. The Lieutenant-Govemor recently enquired of the Commis¬ 
sioner of Patna where the river trade of the North-Western Provinces 
with Behar and Bengal could be most easily registered without incon¬ 
venience to traders. Mr. B^ley reports that, after consulting the 
district officers, he finds that Bevelgunge, the place suggested by the 
Lieutenant-Govemor, will be the bept registry station in the Patna 
division. As a great majority of the Ganges boats stop at Bevelgunge, 
there will be a mirn’m iiTn of inconvenience to the trade. For the present 
the Lieutenant-Govemor would not establish a second registry station, 
for he fears that, however well it may be managed, some loss and 
interraption must be caused to the trade. Moreover, at Bevelgunge, 
which 18 confessedly the best place for such registration, there is no 
resident Magistrate or sub-diviaonal officer to prevent extortion. 
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14 . The lieutenant-Govemor’s resolution on tiie returns of thd 
first half-year was forwarded to all ooimnissionerB and oolleotors whose 
jurisdiotions were on the Qanges, and also to the railway oompanies, 
whose remarks were invited. The Collector of Pumeah (Mr.^ Kemble) 
has drawn attention to the fact that large consignments of rice which 
come down the Koosee river and go up-countiy to Behar and the 
North-Western Provinces escape registration at Sahebgunge, as they 
enter the Ganges above that place. The Commissioner of Burdwan 
(Mr. Buckland) reported that neither he nor his district ofiloers could 
usefully criticise the returns of the river trade, unless they had some 
opportunity of checking the trade of the Hooghly, and he suggested 
that a trade registering station should be established at Hooghly. 
Mr. Buckland pointed out that a Hooghly river registry establishment 
could do good service in checking opium smuggling,, which is believed 
to prevau more or less on the Hooghly. The Lieutenant-Governor, 
however, decided that, as we had already one station for registering 
tra£5c at Jungypore, at the point where the Hooghly waters leave the 
Ganges, and another at Nuddea, it would be better to improve the 
Jungypore registration before attempting anjr other traffic registry on 
the Hooghly. No other remarks upon or additions to the information 
published in November last have been received. 

15. After the Sahebgunge returns had been compiled and printed, 
and the foregoing paragraphs had been sent to press, the traffic returns 
of the Bhagmithee, the Matabangha, and of the Calcutta canals were 
received from the Board of Revenue, The Board explains that the 
traffic returns were not kept in the required shape until the second half 
of the year 1872, and therefore the figures for that half-year only are 
available. The Lieutenant-Governor is much obliged to the canal and 
river officers for the care they have taken to meet the wishes of 
Government in this matter, and he hopes that the returns for future 
half-years will be furnished in a shape that will be quite clear and 
intelligible. 

16. The sets of traffic returns now furnished are four, namely:— 

The Jungypore Returns .—These are taken at the toll station at the 

head of the Bhagiruthee, where that river leaves the Ganges. The 
tables give the weight of goods each way, their place of shipment and 
alleged destination. They do not show the traffic of places below the 
Nuddea toll station, which latter station records the Bhagiruthee traffic 
at a point about 50 miles above Calcutta and about 80 miles below 
Jungypore. The names of places should be arranged in correct 
geographical order with the name of the district to which each place 
belongs. 

The Nuddea Returns .—These are taken at the toll station, and show 
the traffic only of places between Nuddea and Calcutta. 

The Matabangha River Returns .—These are taken at the station of 
Kishengunge on the Matabangha river, by which route the traffic of 
North-East and part of Eastern Bengal comes to Calcutta. This route 
is in more or less direct competition with the Eastern Bengal Railway. 
The Matabangha returns show all the marts in Nuddea and the eastern 
districts in alphabetical order. There is often more than one mart of 
the same name; and as the districts to which a place belongs is not 
given, it is not possible to identify each place. 
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The Calcutta OamU Returns .—^These returns are taken at toll 
stations a little outside Galoutta on the canals which connect the Sunder- 
liinds, Backergunge, parts of Jessore, and the country about the Megna 
river with Calcutta. They show any trade which may go by oantd 
from the Sunderbunds or Jessore towards "Western Bengal or Behar. 
The returns of the Calcutta canals do not show the place of shipment 
or destination of the traffic, but only its general direction. 

The Board of Eevenue have arranged to have the returns of all 
these canals and rivers compiled on a uniform plan, whereby the trade 
of considerable marts only will be shown, the trade of small places in 
the same district being lumped together. Further returns should show 
the number of laden and empty boats for goods and passengers passing 
each way. 

17. Taking the several sets of returns in the above order, we 
have first the Jungjrpore returns, which to a great extent exhibit the 
same down-stream traffic that passes Sahebgunge. Barely 130,000 
maunds of goods that pass Jungypore are shipped from places east of 
Sahebgunge. The sum of the principal traffic figures of the Jungypore 
and SSiebgunge stations for the second half of 1872 compare thus:— 

TBAFTIO PABSISa DOWR-STBKAK 
AID BSaiBTSXBD AT 

t -- ’ — —> 

8aheh(^iige. rniigniore. 

Mds. UdB. 


Total of the half-year 

... 4,254,686 

3,577,630 

Oil-seeds 

... 2,109,078 

1,450,617 

Pulses and gram 

... 374,253 

743,534 

Wheat 

333,833 

133,050 

Saltpetre 

236,175 

94,042 

Totd of consignments for Calcutta 

... 3,626,700 

3,295,515 


It will be seen that in one or other of the returns there has been some 
confusion between pulses and oil-seeds; if the two items be taken 
together, the difference between the totals of the two registers is only 
200,000 maupds. Appendix II. of the Sahebgunge returns shows 
that places east of the mouth of the Bhagiruthee took about 340,000 
maimds of the goods which passed Sahebgunge; deducting this amoimt, 
we find the difference between the total traffic for the Hooghly, as 
registered at Sahebgunge and as registered at Jungypore, is about 
330,000 maunds; the Jungypore being less by so much, or by about 
10 per cent. This difference is by no means so large as to throw 
considerable doubt upon the approximate correctness of the returns; 
for at Jungypore the boatmen pay toll according to their maundage, 
and may therefore be expected to understate it somewhat, while at 
Sahebgunge they pay no toll, and have no interest in understanding 
the truth. The ffifference in the returns of wheat and of saltpetre coming 
down the river is much larger than can be explained in this way; and one 
or other of the returns must be very seriously wrong. The comparison 
made (at paragraph 7 above) with the Custom House figures would go 
to show that the Sahebgunge figures are the more correct of the two. 

18. The Nuddea toll station returns show the down-stream traffic 
of the Bhagiruthee &om places below Jungypore. The total of this trade 
is 216,606 maunds, of which one-third, consisting mainly of pulses, 
comes from Moorffiedabad; nearly another third comes from Cutwa 
(in the Burdwan district), and consists of rice, pulses, and other cereals. 
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The up-stream traffic from Calcutta is registered at Nuddea; and 
to some extent the Nuddea returns ought to agree with the S^obgunge 
figures. The total shipments up-stream from Calcutta and Bhadessiy 
(Hooghlj district) past Nuddea compare with the same shipments past 
Sahebgunge thus:— 

tJP-STIUAH SmPIOBTS DCBina THE BBCOED 
HUE OE 1872 EKOH CiXCCTTB. AHD 
Bhahebsub as beoistebed at 


Sahebgunge. Nuddeal 

Mds. Mds. 


Total shipmonts ... ... 864,460 1,446,300 

Salt shipments ... ... 616,129 l404,800 

Shipments of metals ... ... 13,666 34,976 


The share of the total Calcutta shipments which were recorded at 
Nuddea as being consigned to places east of Sahebgunge was about 
330,000 maunds, and the share of the salt shipment similarly consigned 
was about 240,000 maunds. Thus the shipments for Behar and the 
North-Western Provinces as registered at Nuddea were 250,000 maunds 
in excess of the shipments as registered at Sahebgunge: and almost 
the whole of this excess was in the one item of salt. The excess, it 
may be added, is uniform for most of the great salt receiving marts. 
Thus there were shipped for— 

According to the retnms at 

Salt ahij)^ from Calcutta and , -'-, 

BHadessur for— Nuddea. Sahebgunge. 

Mds. Mds. 


Revelgunge 
Roshra 
Durbhunga 
Khageriah (MbngUyr) 
Monghyr 


166,075 140,957 

170,375 126,032 

61,876 46,391 

78,200 39,379 

62,260 36,726 


The difference seems to be all one way, and to be fairly regular; it 
may therefore possibly, be that the heavier salt traffic sets in during the 
months of November and December, and that many salt vessels which 
passed Nuddea before the end of December 1872, did not reach Saheb¬ 
gunge until January 1873. When a whole year’s returns are available 
for both re^tering stations, this doubt will be cleared up. 

19. llie Matabangha river returns exhibit the trade between 
Calcutta and the districts on the Pudda (local name of the Canges 
after the Bhagiruthee leaves it) and the Berhampooter rivers and their 
tributaries. The names of some of the large marts are not recognized 
by the Lieutenant-Governor, but we shall doubtless know more about 
them after the present figures have been published and circulated to 
district officers. The totals of the Matabangha trade are for the 
half-year:— 

Hda. 


Down-stream traffic ... ... ... 2,326,410 

Up-stream traffic ... ... ... 761,702 

The principal article of the down-stream traffic are— 

Md«. 


Rice ... 

Jute ... 

Pulses 

Oil-seeds 

Tobacco 

Qunnies 


1,260,687 

606,257 

220,040 

67,608 

12,611 

30,637 
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Of the total traffic 1,945,013 mamids come to Calcutta. The only other 
marts which receive large shipments from eastern districts by way of 
the Matabangha are— 

Mdi. 

Hanskalee, which takes ... ... .... ... 40,241 

Chandemagore (or Forasdanga as it iscalled in the returns)... 262,170 

This latter mart is said to take 251,370 maunds of rice alone, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor would be glad if the Hooghly officers could 
throw any light upon the drcumstanoes of the Chandemagore trade. 

The marts ^ which send large shipments down the Matabangha 
are:— 


Serajgunge, which sends 

245,649 maunds of jute. 

Potioram „ „ 

116,491 


of nee. 

Hileee (on the Atrai), which sends 234,698 


of „ 

Koomargunge 

94,875 


of „ 

Booreedaha 

163,720 

99 

of jute. 

Booshee 

16,225 

99 

of „ 

Chandgunge 

69,000 

99 

of rice. 

Kallygunge 

44,294 

99 

of „ 

Chokgopal 

42,004 

99 

of „ 

Fukoergunge 

77,162 

99 

of „ 

Jeelem Bazar 

67,600 

99 

of „ 

Qoalpara 

41,750 

99 

of mustard seed. 

Foolbaree ' 

33,523 

99 

of rice. 

Bangamuttee 

63,350 

99 

of „ 

Paglee 

46,050 

99 

of „ 

Hurreenarainpore 

47,600 

99 

of „ 


The Lieutenant-Governor would be glad if the Commissioners of 
Eajshahye, Dacca, and Cooch Behar woidd give some short notice of 
such of these marts as belong to their divisions. Serajgungo is really 
the only one of these marts which has more than a local reputation; 
Hilee has recently become known, because it is to be a station, and has 
always been held to be an obligatory point on the Northern Bengal 
EaUway. But regarding the rest of the places there is little or no 
information available in Calcutta j yet on the list there ar%)laoes which, 
like Booreedaha, send some thousand tons of jiro.to Calcutta in the 
season, and it would clearly be an advantage that the Calcutta public 
should know something more regarding the great produce m^s of 
Eastern and Northern Bengal. 

The up-stream traffic of the Matabangha was curious^ small, 
barely one-third of the down-stream trade. The Lieutenant-Governor 
would be glad if the toll coUeotor at Kishengunge could furnish in 
his next report his view of the reasons for this ffiflerence. Do the boats 
go back empty, or do they take return cargoes by some other route ? 

The two main articles of the up-stream traffic on the Matabangha 
were— 

Maonds. 

Salt from Calcutta ... ... ... ... 460,000 

Miscellaueous from Calcutta ... ... ... 211,000 

The only mart to which any large consignment of up-stream goods was 
sent is ^rajgunge, which took 179,000 maunds of salt. 
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20, The statements of the trade of the Oaloutta canals give no¬ 
details of the places of destination or shipment. This omission should 
be remedied in future returns j the Lieutenant-Governor does not wish 
details of the trade to and from all the smaller marts, but he wishes to 
know the transactions of the larger places, and to have the transactions 
of the smaller places grouped according to distiicts. 

The four returns from the Calcutta canals give:— 

(1) The trade from Calcutta to the Easem districts the 
canals, which amounts to 1,179,725 maimds, or 43,266 
tons, in all for the half-year. Of this totkl 924,669 
maunds were salt. ' 

(2) The “ trade to Behar and the North-Western Provinces.” 
The precise meaning of this heading should be made more- 
clear ; possibly the return shows all the trade which goes 
from the Simderbuns and the Eastern districts to Western 
Bengal and places on the Hooghly above Calcutta. The 
total of the traffic shown in this return is 2,493,200 
maunds, or 91,417 tons. Its principal items are— 

Mattods. 

Rice ... ... ... ... 597,700 

Pulse and other cereals ... ... ... 162,600 

Oil-seeds ... ... ... ... 84,970 

Jute ... ... ... ... ... 965,100 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... ... 232,700 

Firewood ... ... ... ... 368,600 


(3) The trade from the eastern districts with Calcutta and its 
environs. The total of this trade is 8,517,635 maunds, 
or 312,323 tons, for the half-year. More than half of 
this total, or 4,494,585 maunds, was firewood from the 
Sunderbuns. Of the rest the chief items were— 


Rice 

Other weals „ 
Pulses, &c. “ 
Oil-se^ 

Jute ... 
Cotton... 

Sugar ... 

Hides ... 
Miscellaneous 


Maunds. 
... 1,191,620 
260,226 
141,400 

107.700 
778,300 

90,770 

40,600 

264.700 
994,260 


In the absence of information as to the places from which 
these Calcutta imports come, the figures are less instructive 
than they might otherwise be. 

(4) The trade “from Behar and the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces ” to Calcutta and its environs through the Calcutta 
^ canals. The total of this return is 426,140 maunds, out 
of which 346,460 are shown as “ Miscellaneous.” 
Without some account of the particular traffic shown in 
this table, jts figures are not very intelligible. 

21. Until the East Indian and Eastern Bengal Hallway traffic 
tables and the river and canal returns for a whole year are available, 
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it ^ not be possibie to review the whole inward and outward 
trade of Calcutta by railways or by inland waters. Meanwhile some 
beginning towards ascertaining this trade has been made, and in another 
half-year or so the river and canal returns ought to be complete. The 
Lieutenant-Governor has submitted to the Government of India a 
statement of the traffic returns he would wish to receive and have 
published for general information regarding the East Indian Bailway 
and Eastern Bengal and Mutlah Railways. 
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APPEN 


Showing the amount of goode in standard mounds shipped at places above 
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160 


H 
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... . 


1,232 

6,026 
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m 

8,879 

Berhej, Jonupore district 


748 


3,468 

57.086 

aaa 

97,792 


25 

1,270. 

Beithora 'ditto . 

Balia Ghasmopore, Ghazeopore 





8,077 

... 

... 

18,948 


... 

40 

227 

district. 


III-" 


7,117 

17,738 

.aa 



126 

880 

Bsjetpore ditto . 




3,183 


aaa 

, 

22 
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, 

MM 

1,338 

6,278 

.aa 
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18,906 

843 

42 
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800 
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76 

im 
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40 

66 

79 
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1 9 
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481 
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SC 
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153 
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. 

10 

14,558 
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872 

Buxar. JBahabad district 
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. 
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10 
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m 
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SC 
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60 
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827 
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893 
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1.^0 
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62 
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KD 
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6 
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25 
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DIX Na 1. 


Sahebgunge for despatch down the Ganges to places below the registering station during 
the year 1872. 


i 

5 

S 

1 

1 

o 

4 

1 

OQ 

Timber. | 

Bmss and brass-work. 

i 

f 

s 

1 

o 


Hides. 

i 

S 

Silk and silk goods. 

a 

2 

1 

i 

1 

Miscellaneous. 

Saltpetre. 

Horns. j 

i 

1 

*0 

I 

1 

Total for drat half-year 
as per returns pre* 
▼iously published. 

Grand total for the ll 

whole year 1872. i 

Nd9. 

Mds. 

Md9. 

Hds. 

Uds. 

Md9. 

Mda. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mda. 

P... 

... 













12,183 

12,728 




... 

AA. 

AAA 


... 

806 




126 

21,327 


21.351 


... 

u. 

AA. 

AAi 

AAi 


... 

160 




533 

110,807 

62,004 

162,611 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1,248 


12,919 


... 

15,880 

4,276 

20,163 

m 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 



mfSIm 

1,000 
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... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

42 

... 

64 

23 
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^,101 

224,505 

... 
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... 


... 
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10,026 
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... 

... 

u 
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l!!| 
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... 

u. 
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8 

. • 
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...AA. 
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... 


1 
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... 

83 
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u. 


.A. 

AA. 
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... 

... 
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mm 
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4 
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AAA 

AAA 

AAA 



16,331 

Mi 

16,381 


18,381 

... 

6,12( 

... 

... 

AAA 

... 

3,62' 

AAA 

AAA 


1.864 

6,435 

AM 

371.582 

29,131 

400,719 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2,078 

... 

! 

AAA 

AAA 



16,587 




20,148 

... 

... 

... 

AA. 

„ 

AAA 

EM 

AAi 

AAA 





41,096 


41,693 

... 


... 

... 

6,14 

3,181 

V 

AAA 

168 


2,039 


772 

54,114 

13,92S 

68,069 

... 

i4C 

... 

... 

70 

IB 

83 


74 


872 

2.385 


68,755 

16.34 

85.099 


... 

... 

... 


AAi 

7. 

AAA 






32,144 

19,61 

61,762 

m 

... 

... 

... 

SB,12. 

... 

72 

AAA 

'k 

133 


1,802 


326,534 

97,10 

423,724 

... 

... 

... 

... 

B 

AAA 

25' 

AAA 

AAA 


hmm 


AAi 

Him 

11,87 

43.814 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


HM 

I^B 

... 


81.04( 

21.044 

360 


... 

... 

7,18i 

1,388 

26( 

) ... 

■ 

25 

2,369 

27,863 

19 

111,662 

49,67 

181,232 

... 

... 

1 

3 

14! 

1 ... 

71 

) ... 

44 

335 

891 



38,141 

28,46, 

66,594 

... 

... 

5 

... 

1,63 

i ... 

2,13 

i ... 

u. 


4,823 

1,766 

AM 

287.669 

53,01 

390,575 

... 

1 

... 

... 

6 

... 


... 

AAA 


204 



161.818 

52,3» 

1 214,152 

... 

... 

... 

... 

AAA 


8 

... 

AAA 

4,066 

7 


AAA 

49.238 


49,238 

.M 


1 ... 

... 

... 


1,81 

J ... 



915 



99,484 

19,50! 

118,984 

... 

3 

... 


1,65 

im 

SOI 

0 ... 

30 


1,689 

2,726 


47,091 

A 8.68. 

65.654 

... 

... 

... 

... 

AAA 

AAA 

2 

t ... 

2« 


653 


AA. 

162.166 

«,7S 

146,955 

... 

... 

... 

... 

AAA 

AAi 





600 


AAi 

88,914 

62.K 

161,612 

... 

U1 

2(1 

6 

AAi 

72 

3K 

1 ... 




l,00fl 

82 

64,272 

44,86 

1 99,102 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

AAA 

i 

1 ... 





AM 

19.815 


19;815 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

AAA 

AA. 



se 


AAi 

84,465 


34;466 

... 


2 ... 

... 

11 

2 ... 

... 

... 



3.960 


... 

21,804 


21.891 


2 
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SELBCriONS FROM GAZETTES 1871-72, 


APPEN 













JS 

1 

Places ol shipment above 



i 








a 

Saheb^ge. 









& 

8 . 




S 

8 

s 

1 


a 


d 

1 

11 


S? 


1 

1 

? 

s 

s 


1 

1 

1! 


S 


0 

£ 

§ 


a 

1 


s. 

aa 



Bids. 

Hds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Uds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Hds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Uoorleegunge, Bhagulpore dls- 




447 

48,678 

24 






triot .. 

aas 

568 

20 

... 



... 

68 

Small places in the district of 












Sha^lpore . 

•A. 

12,S69 


8,811 

770 

16,876 


... 

414 

824 

... 

7,140 

Puraeu ... 

1,001 

1,201 


3,158 

693 

... 

S4«... 

8,409 

... 

19 

OiiTMolt, Fumeftb distrk^... 

m 

9,406 

640 

6,292 

26,914 

282 

u. 



186 

770 

NowabjTOtim ditto 

Eosee. ^^ungo ditto 

4 

HO 


842 

16,392 

... 

... 

«.4S.« 

. 


81 

i,es 2 

767 

16 

474 

25,468 

14,556 


... 

. 



235 

Baneegonge ditto 

... 

■Kjiiii 



204 

... 

s..... 

4,781 


800 

Bhowanipore ditto 

Kamalpore ditto 

257 

10,846 

100 

6,978 

22,167 


... 

. 


... 


Small places in the district of 












Punieah . 



818 

8,466 

21,088 

66 


86 

1,266 

225 


Bahebgunge . 

Small places in the district of 
Bontnal Pergunnahs . 


2,111 

429 

6,172 

1,909 

38 

187 

828 

242 

81 



279 

‘t 


266 


... 

126 

2 


4,492 

Small places not assigned to 
any oistrict . 

SSI 

11,218 

1.225 

4,685 

51,852 


166 

19,416 

mm 

187 


Total for the second half- 












year . 

8.1B2 

833,^ 

86,672 

374,263 


2,868 

EM 


68,212 

Em 

114,329 

Total for the first half-year 











as per returns previously 
published . 

12,040 

97.372 

22,632 

7i013 

470,424 

18,090 


168,648 

49,679 

11,818 

126,689 

Grand Total tor the year 1872 

20,222 

431,256 

108,304 

448,276 

2,679,602 

20.948 

77,240 

646,044 

197,791 

82,783 

289,868 


* a,OH mauuds have been added on account o{ the weight at 
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DIX No. 1.— {Continued). 


1, 

1 

1 

1 

i 

ID 

Timber. 

Brass and brass-work. 

Other metals. 

Salt. 1 

I 

Hides. II 

Ghee. 

Silk and silk goods. 

Cotton goods. 

Gunnies. 

Miscellaneous. 

e 

1 

Homs. j 

t 

Total for second half- 
year. 

Tobii for first half-year 
as per returns pre¬ 
viously published. 

Grand total for the 1 

whole year 1872. [| 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mda 

Mdfl. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mda. 

Mda. 

Mda. 

Mda. 

Mda. 

Mda. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mda. 

Mda. 

see 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1,217 


... 




... 

51,022 

32,623 

88,346 


696 



mw 

3,812 

221 




4,469 

. 

■ml 

69,762 

65,807 

106,569 





W" 


44 


M. 

33.883 

2 



49,280 


49,280 

^ ... 




■m 

isoa 

.3 

8 

2 

41,087 

822 


13 

89,377 

63,962 

143.329 







17Z 


aM 


12 



161678 


H675 

MU 






206 


uj 



.. 

... 

81.700 

i2,^ 

44,312 

*a* 








ana 




... 

21,406 

11,277 

32,688 





12 

13S 

17 







49,914 

12,963 

M,B77 

... 

... 

... 




... 


... 




... , 


21,826 

21,325 

m 

160 




m 

126 


10 





46,769 

82,042 

77,811 

m 

■i 

4 

Hi 

1,701 

... 

141 


800 

33 

2,864 


... 

17,389 

11,250 

28,639 

... 

80 

... 



... 

... 


B 


2,821 


... 

8,248 


8,848 

... 

728 

... 


5,309 

■ 

m 


B 


10,690 


... 

121.344 

36,073 

167,417 

2.771 

21,498 

44 


78,488 

29,622 

MB 

8 

4176 

83,068 

239,493 

238,176 

2,792 

4,254,686 


. 

2,4S2 

HH 

3,259 

16,851 

10,174 

68,792 

13,377 

284 

637 

21,800 

63,225 

86,612 

UM 


•1,39A939 

. 

S,223 

43,680 

1,303 

16,854 

88,682 

88,414 

35,177 

282 

A713 

104,869 

292,713 

322,987 

3,959 


1,364,930 

5,619.616 


bidea being under-estimated in the returns of the previous half-year. 














































252 ' SELECTIONS PKOM GAZETTES 1871-74. 

» 

APPEN 

Showing the aUeged destination of the goods which were carried down the Ganges past 

standard 






i 






1 

1 

Deatination below Sahobgunge. 



SD 

*3 

1 







li 




i 

s 

1 

n 





1 



s 

1 

% 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

o 

11 




O 

1 

8 


5, 

00 


A 

&0 



Mds. 

Uds. 

Eds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mda 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Old Sahobgunge . 

834 

642 

6 


470 


”'76 


70 


14,486 

Bajmehal ,, . 

aa. 


aaj 

20 

6,125 

... 



aa. 

1.870 

Bauebffunge . 

Small places in the Sontbal Per- 

6,913 

2.'^ 



21^126 

740 

... 

769 

4^411 

389 

2,642 

gunnahs 



8 



6 

.a. 



aa. 


Maldah. e .. 

.a. 

1,319 

6 


8.766 


1,171 

78,471 

678 

1,124 

6,989 

Hayetpore, Maldah district 

Small places ia the district of 

341 

141 

16 

930 


m 

40 

6,179 


26 

519 

Maldah . 

Small places in the district of 

8 


... 

368 

1,443 

... 


12,686 

76 

323 

1,842 

Pnrneah . 

17 

12 

126 


77 

aa. 


870 

a^ 

HD 

190 

Small placea in the districts of 











Dinagepore and Eungpore 
Moonbeoabad. 


150 

aa. 


450 


2.&3i 

120 

66 


320 


284 

265 

427 

18,632 


4,45(! 

S,38<J 

8,674 

460 

3.166 

dungypore, Uoorshedabad district 



aa. 

23 

23,472 

aa. 

4,815 

7,388 

26,700 

3,268 

226 

338 

Jeaaunge ditto 


400 

... 


68.809 

614 

6,244 

5,588 

863 

1,816 

Boolian ditto 


4,701 

aa. 

3,606 



1C 


14,946 

mm 

4,010 

Bhagwangola ditto 

Small plai^ in the district of Moor* 


... 




... 

... 





shedabad . 


167 

ns 


6,131 

aa. 

4,121 

6,033 

3,826 

32 

1,749 

Kooshtea, Nuddea district . 

Small places in the district of 



... 









Nudd» .. 



aa. 

125 


aa. 


2,865 


m 

250 

Cnlno, Bordwan district . 


1,065 


3.276 

WM 


... 

mo 

26 

822 



85,890 

265 

18,686 

233,041 

226 

... 


1,682 

... 

3,067 


4 

3,371 

... 



... 

... 


3,285 

94 

920 

in Bengu ... 




625 







850 

Calcutta. 


27AU26 


206,009 

1,760 

1,671,000 

1,'^ 

10,^6 

148,076 

13,'^ 

i‘254 

45,064 

Bampore fianleah .. 

Small places in the district of 


258 

... 

8,174 


00 

48,840 

1,060 

897 

6,436 

dessore . 



aa. 



aa. 

aa. 


aaa 

aa. 


Setaignni . 

Small plwes between Eajshabye 
and Goalundo . 


■ 

... 

280 



... 

70 


5 

14 

81 

Dacca . 


6,471 

642 

28,94C 


aa. 

wfCH 

6,287 

m 

4.566 

6.962 



60 

20 

1,860 

760 

... 

1,470 

032 




Assam . 

Small places not assigned to any 


64 

■ 

1,401 

6 


... 

371 

629 

238 

^663 

district . 

20 

3 


228 

70 

3 

2,287 

1,181 


... 

im 

Total 

8,182 

333,883 

88,672 

37A263 

2,100,076 

2,868 

46,203 

381,601 

68,212 

30,906 

114329 


• HOM maunds lutTe been added on account of the veislit of 
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DIX No. 2. 


Sahehgmge during the eecond half of the gear J872. The quantities are expressed in 
maunds. 


Shell-Iftc and other dyes 
and paint. 

Timber. 

Brass and brass-work. 

Other metals. 

Salt. 

Hides. 

Ghee. 

Silk. 

Cotton goods. 

Gunnies. 

Miscellaneous. 

Saltpetre. 

Horns. 

s 

*0 

I 

1 

•s 

» 

Total of the first half- 
year as per previously 
published returns. 

1 

1 

1 

■3 

S 

Is 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Hda. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 


8 







8 



77 



16,680 


16,680 

24,080 





82 


4 





2.4(« 



12,192 

11,894 

416 


... 

... 

1.160 

2i6S4 

14 

8 

86 


8,608 



164,.302 

34,470 

238,772 










. 





3,894 


9,966 

16(! 

m 

1 

28 

s'wi 


981 


1,12S 

302 

WlM 

6f 

-M 

138,004 

79,088 

215,042 

6* 

m 

8 

28 


... 

8 

... 

192 


83 

867 


... 

12,555 

14,421 

26,978 

... 

60 

2 

4 

776 

... 

68 

... 

1,816 


23 

3,028 


... 

23,246 

28,626 

61.871 

26 

11 


2 

m 

... 

... 

... 

22 

. 

• 



... 

8,070 

1,476 

4,546 


10 





18 


10 


26 

648 

. 

t 

4,363 

985 

6,348 




u. 




... 


, 


4,346 



40,180 


95,492 

... 


12 

• 8 

125 


161 



1.740 

2,382 

. 


62,275 

42,384 

104,659 

24 

200 

... 

20 

... 

864 

72 

... 

2,366 

6 

... 

... 

• 

*40 

13,:«»3 

8,743 

. 

82 

... 

101.821 

89,485 

48,433 

92,133 

146,254 

181,618 

... 

... 




... 


... 

... 

. 



... 


28,340 

28.240 


78 





99 





9,090 



20,813 

8.09.^ 

37.908 

... 

1.. 



1 

... 


... 

... 

• 


963 


... 

11,868 

17.244 

2,264 

17,244 

13,622 

... 





8 


66 






16.960 



... 

... 



... 

... 


... 


• 


16 

1,844 

... 

299,662 

69^911 

369,673 

... 

11 



... 

... 


... 

... 

, 

, 

160 


... 

19,668 


26,268 

... 

.. 





■ 





276 


... 


. 

3,080 

jlJ^ 

mm 


8 


im 

11.637 


644 

838 

118,667 


1,628 

2,989,040 



... 

... 

6 

... 

431 

... 

in 


100 

1,033 

9.213 


... 


68,896 

136,910 

... 














1,800 

227 

1.527 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

m 





... 




... 

78 


m 



7 


26 






2,677 

8,340 

8,017 

276 

2 se 



18,106 

M. 

218 


178 





m 


42,129 

146,599 

SB 

... 


m 

616 

... 

... 

... 

. 


4,716 


... 

16.464 

6,700 

22,164 

... 

... 

1 

m 

367 

... 

6 

... 

144 

. 


3,924 


... 

11,748 

2,668 

li301 

... 

40 

... 

36 

113 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• 


476 


... 

6,666 

1,889 
* 44,094 

7,966 

2,771 

20,978 

44 

103 

78,468 

26,622 


8 

il76 

■ 

239,403 

238,176 

2,762 

4,254,178 

1,388,681 

6,642,769 


bides being'undor-ostimated in the returns of the previous hsU-yoar. 
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SELECTIONS FEOM GAZETTES 1871 - 74 . 


APPEN 


Showing the amount of goods in standard .maunds shipped at places below Saheb 












1 

1 

f 

Places of shipment helow 




t 






& 

3 

Sahebgunge. 


1 

f 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

§ 

1 

1 

1 

|| 

i! 


'& 

$ 

0 

1 

o 


a 

a 

GQ 


s 

» 


Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Old Sahehgnnge . 

Sabebsunge . 

Small places in the district of the 

1,133 

12 

"wo 

■"243 

"281 

209 

1,634 

m 

"'e 

'"20 

2,066 

Sont&al PerRunnahB . 

8.797 


H 

2,190 


261 


145 

18 

3i 

2,862 

Uayetporep Maldiih district. 

180.776 

■Tiil 

m 

7,758 

1,212 

110 


so 

48 

mm 

611 

HoMhia ditto . 

341.801 

66.520 


42 

Kina 


1,522 


... 


... 


Haldah.. .. 

Nowabf^nf^, Haldah district ... 



7,621 


^263 


175 



3,264 

HM8 


... 

86 


10 


aa. 


26 

Nethpdre ditto 

43.897 


... 









Bobunpore ditto 

27,177 



800 

... 



aaa 



40 

Kaiffunn ditto 

Small places in Maldah district ... 

26.490 





73 


aaa 

'S8 



7,704 

6 

KM 

10,218 

280 

350 


aaa 

i 


417 

Ditto in the district of 










Pumeah ... .. 


826 

17 

2,128 

1,645 

36 


aa. 

78 


912 

Assanee, Dinagepore district 

12.435 





aaa 




Champatah ditto 

11,145 




. 



aaa 




Dinagepore . 

16.840 




... 

80 


... 




Kalkamara. Dinagepore district ... 

88,237 





30 


... 




Nyabaaaar ditto 

25,243 




aaa 



... 




Nowabundec ditto 

11,685 



600 


. 






Kowmng 

Small places in Dinai^epore district 

25,844 

1,540 




... 


... 

... 




Ditto in BanKpore district 

1,305 




•aa 



aM 


40(1 


Dooliau. MoorshedabM district ... 

27,430 

767 

■M 

87,263 

... 

1.642 

aa. 

aM 


67 

60 

JeafcuPI^ ditto 

1,686 

... 

880 

... 

3,895 


.aa 


212 

85 

Jungipore ditto 

Small places in Moonhedabad dis- 

85,139 


602 

7,247 

... 

306 

... 

... 


74 


triot . 

L967 

aaa 

42 

895 


2 

26 

aaa 

33 

aaa 

209 

Small places in the Burdwan divi- 











sion . 


... 


323 

6« 



m 



68 

Small places in the Fresidencydivi- 












sion . 


... 

mM. 

225 

aaa 

190 

.a. 

aaa 


184 

860 

Bhadressur . 

1.225 



... 

aa. 

... .. 





80 

Chanderoagore, French settlement 


... 



aaa 


.a. 

aaa 



...... 

Calcutta.. . 

27,728 

... 

61 

1,900 


3.047 


aaa 


2.277 

39,865 

Batupore Bauleah . 

Godakuree, Rajshahje district 

85,376 

... 


5,807 

... 

... 

... 


647 

. 

"’l6 

Burdha, ditto 

Small places in the Bajshahye divi- 

165,768 



6,460 

... 


... 

... 


3,755 


sion across the OanKes . 

8,086 

... 


1,050 


12 

Ill 

aaa 


122 

Beraigunge, Pubna district 

13,669 



800 



.a. 

.aa 




Itecoa . 

^,298 

.a. 


710 


1,442 

.a. 

.aa 


1,010 

2377 

Small places in the district of Dacca 

6,563 

... 


829 

aa. 

95 

aaa 

•aa 




Ditto in the eastern districts 
Ditto not assigned to any 

8,866 



11 

... 

68 

... 

... 


... 


distriot . 

11,060 

40 

75 

1,811 

338 


... 

... 


76 

2,090 

Told of the second half-yetr ... 

1,168.839 

1,660 

4,964 

07,848 

4,840 

14,643 

1,560 

662 

281 

6,764 

59,752 

Total of the first half of 1872 ... 

1,694,082 

195 

5,056 

B 

6,653 

4,234 


198 

134 

8,007 

54,907 

Guss Tour 01 iHi Tsas 1872 

2,762,621 

1,745 

10^016 

191,237 

11,002 

18,877 

27,465 

800 

415 

13,861 

114,689 
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DIX No. 3. 


gunge for places above the registering station during the second haf of the year 1872. 






























































































266 SELEOTONB PBOM GAZETTES 1871-74. 

APPBN 

Shooing the alleged destination of goods earned up the Ganges past Sahebgunge during 

















































































Shell-lac and other dyes. 
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'■he second, half of the year 1872. Quantifies are eiepressed in standard maunds. 
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APPENDIX No. 6. 

Rim Traffic on the Ganges hy the India General Steam Navigation Company’s 
Steamers during the second half of the year 1872. 
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THE APPOINTMENT OF A MANAGING REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVE BY A PLURALITY OF CO¬ 
SHARING LANDLORDS. 




The Appointment of a Managing Representative by 
a Plurality of Oo-sharing Landlords. 

- ♦- 


Calcutta, the 28th August 1873. 

EESOLUTION.—By the Gtovemment of Bengal, Revenue Department. 
Read— 


Chapter XVII. of the Board of Revenue’s memorandum on the land revenue 
administration of the Lower Provinces of Bengal 
Letter to Gtovemment of India, No. 1664, dated 2nd July 1873, reporting on 
the petition of certain inhabitants of Hijlee, complaining of the oppression 
of zemindars. 

Lette| from Government of India in reply. No. 621, dated 30th July, concur- 
nng in the views expressed by the Lieutenant-Governor in the above letter. 


1. The Board of Revenue in their Administration Report for 
1870-71, in describing the land tenures of Bengal, mentioned that 
as a consequence of the practice of proprietors sub-letting separately 
undivided shares of the whole superior tenure, each tenant had now 
very commonly to pay his rents to “ two or many more than two 
masters.” 


2. The hardships and harassment to which the practice of share¬ 
holders collecting separately subjects 
the tenant, had frequently come under 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s notice in 
different shapes; he therefore requested 
the Board to consider whether some 
remedy should not be applied by legis¬ 
lation, suggesting the possibility of 
reverting to the rule of the permanent 
settlement quoted in the margin, under 
which the proprietors of a joint un¬ 
divided estate were required to elect 
a sarberakar or manager, who should 
have the exclusive management of 
their lands during the continuance of 
his appointment 

3. On this the Board consulted the^ 
Commissioners and local officers, and 
the result is embodied in chapter XVII. 
of the Board’s memorandum on the 
revenue administration of the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal recently printed. 
Local officers were “ very unanimoua 
in deploring the evils and hardships of 
the present system,” but were not 
generally hopeful as to the probable 
result of the remedy propos^, or of 
any other remedy. 


(Btgnlation VIII. stetiona 23 

and 25.) 

23. Where more proprietors than one 
possess an undivided estate, and the 
whole of them be not within the descrip¬ 
tion of disqualiiied landholders speciSed 
in section 20. the settlement is to be made 
with them jointly, and they are to bo 
required to elect a sarberakar or manaaer 
who shall have the exclusive manaaement 
of their lands daring the continuance of 
his appointment. The determination of 
the majority of the proprietors, or of the 
majority of those present, in the event of 
the absence of any, is to be binding on the 
remainder in the choice of a manager; and 
when the votes of the proprietors are 
equal, the election of the manager is to be 
determined by the greater interest of the 
proprietors in the property. If in any 
case the interest also be equal, the 
manager is to be appointed by the Board 
of Revenue. 

26. If the joint proprietors of nn* 
divided estates should neglect to elect a 
sarberakar on the requisition of the oo). 
lector of the revenue of the zillah in which 
such estates may be situated, the latter is 
authorized to nominate a manager for the 
approbation of the Board of Revenue, 
which manager, when confirmed by them, 
shall have the exclusive management as 
long as it may be thought advisable to 
continue him. The expense of the manager, 
as well as the responsiUlity for the public 
revenne, resting nevertheless with the 
proprietors. 
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4. The reports of the local officers certainly show that extreme 
hard^p, injustice, and wrong to the uninfluential holders of small 
fractional shares in realizing, as well as to the tenants in paying, their 
rents is very often the result of the existing state of things, and the 
same thing is made evident by individual instances which have come 
prominently to light from time to time in different parts of the country. 

6. The Commissioner of Dacca observes that “ at present much 

Opinion, of local officers. 

havmg a gomashta, who has his pick¬ 
ings both from ryot and landlord.” 

6. The Collector of Baokergunge—^that “the tenants who pay 
to three or four shareholders are undoubtedly often subjected to serious 
inconvenience, and the hardship is equally great on the other side.. 
Indeed, the person who is probably most to be pitied in the transaction 
is the small shareholder, especially if such person happens to be a 
woman or a minor. It is only too common for the latter to be practi¬ 
cally dispossessed by the more powerful co-sharers who persuade or 
cozen the tenants into acknowledging no landlord but themselvSs.” 

The Commissioner of the Presideney Division observes that “ there 
can be but one opinion as to the great difficulties in the way of tenants 
in such a predicament. The hardship is unquestionably much felt from 
one end of the country to the other, and I think that a legal remedy 
should be applied to an evil that affects the great bulk of the rural 
population.” 

In the Behar districts the evil is not so common. A joint representa¬ 
tive is often appointed to deal with the ryots, while in other cases 
the putwaree acts as collector for the shareholders jo intly. In fact, 
in thisj as in other things, Behar resembles the North-Western Provinces 
much more than Bengal. Still, the Commissioner has known instances 
in which, “ owing to quarrels among shareholders, ryots have not 
been allowed to out the dhan, and ryots and maliks shares have thus 
altogether gone to destruction. In Sarun, tenants under joint co¬ 
parceners are put to much trouble in getting receipts and in recovering 
amounts overpaid. The Commissioner is of opinion that the evil is very 
considerable, and is not only a source of vexation and harassment to 
the ryot, but of serious loss, inasmuch as it multiplies the number of 
omlahs and underlings whom he has to fee.” 

7. Other officers represent the difficulties to which the ryots are 
subjected when a dispute occurs among the joint-shareholders to whom 
he has to pay his rent, or when a new proprietor of a fractional share 
comes in and endeavours to raise the rents payable on account of his 
share. The extortion to which the ryots are subjected by collecting 
establishments is an admitted grievance, and that wrong is intensified 
to an intolerable degree when he has to satisfy the illicit demands of 
the servants, not of one landlord but of many, for the gratuities or 
presents, wHdi are sometimes said to be given by the ryots of their 
own free will. 

8. The Commissioner of Orissa goes fully into the subject, and 
his remarks are here reproduced:— 

“ In my opinion payment of rent by tenants to several fractional 
owners separately is productive of the greatest confusion, annoyance, 
and injury. An estate paying revenue of Us. 300 often has as many 
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as 25 or 80 proprietors, whose shares are in some oases so minute that 
they can only be described by fractions of a oowree. The ryots are gene¬ 
rally an uncomplaining class, but cases have come to light in which they 
have suffered severely from this multiplicity of zemindars. On this 
subject the Collector of Cuttack reports as follows;— 

f‘ ‘ In the whole circumstances regulating the position of landlord 
.and tenant, there is nothing so detrimental, I might say ruinous, to the 
ryot as the number of persons who claim to exercise the power of land¬ 
lord over him. As a rule, in this district the shareholders in a joint 
undivided property have no common manager or tehsildar, each collects 
his own &aotiond share of the rent separately. The consequences to 
the ryot in an estate where there are ten or fifteen shareholders, each 
with his own set of omlah, demanding his own particular dmtury, are 
too plain to call for explanation; but when the road cess comes to be 
collected the consequences will be far more injurious than they are now. 
The maximum cess payable by ryots is a pice in every rupee of rent, 
but thousands of instances will occur in which the whole rent to be 


received by any one shareholder will not exceed a few annas. The 
portion of cess due on this could not well be adjusted, and the pro¬ 
bability is that when the whole amount is made up the ryot will find 
that he has paid three or four times more than he ought to have done. 
I have no hesitation in repeating here my conviction that unless the 
appointment of a common manager in joint estates is enforced, the ryots 
can never be placed in a fair position, and nothing, moreover, can be 
more detrimental to the proper management of an estate than a lot of 
shareholders acting independently, and squabbling over the plunder. 
That there is a marvellous want of unanimity I knew before, and my 
opinion has been only too well confirmed by what has transpired in 
working the Cess Act. ’ ” 

9. In his Land Eevenue Eeport for the year 1872-73, the 
„ , Commissioner of Burdwan writes to 

the Board of Eevenue:— 


“As a rule, the principal sharers in joint estates have each their 
mal-cutcherry and separate collecting agency. This is harassing to the 
tenants, but it is an old established practice in the distrioL The 
different sharers do not in aU cases collect rents at the same rate. Of 


two 8-anna sharers one may realize much more than the other. It is 
stated that a certain powerful zemindar in the Hooghly district with a 
four-fifth share realizes seven times as much rent as the one-fifth 
shareholder. ” 


In his report on the land revenue administration of the Cooch 
Behar Division in 1871-72, the Commissioner gives the following 
account of a complaint which was made to Colonel Haughtou during 
his tour:— 


“A Garo talookdar, whose tenure, from the evidence produced, was 
in existence prior to the decennial settlement, and whose ancestors came 
forward and made the same complaint to Mr. Elliot, the Commissioner 
deputed to settle the disputes between the zemindars of Sherepore 
and the Garos, made the following statement:—^That the pergunnah 
having been divided amongst thirteen recorded sharers, and a number 
of unrecorded sharers, it has become a matter of impossibility for 
him to pay his rent. Each sharer residing at a variety of distances 
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required his rent to be conveyed to his house, and to each he has to 
pay his quota of abwabs. It so happens that when two separate 
sharers of the same house disagree, be is often obliged to dance 
attendance upon them till their dispute is settled. Again, a sharer 
dying, the tenant has either to wait till the heir takes his certificate of 
a^inistration, or to pay at the risk of being obliged to pay again; the 
matter has become intolerable to the extreme, and a better instance for 
legislative enactment cannot be given, if it be the intention of Govern¬ 
ment to intercede on behalf of these oppressed tenanta” 

10. If a talookdar finds himself in this position, the still greater 
dif&oulties with which an ordinary ryot is beset under similiar ourcum- 
stanoes can be easily understood. The Commissioner further writes:— 

“ By this difficulty, not only the tenants suffer, but the zemindars 
themselves are great losers. The tenant being extorted or harassed by 
one sharer, delays to pay his rent to another, and in this way another 
sharer becomes a loser.” 

11. Again, during the recent disturbances in Pubna the same 
difficulty cropped up as one leading to much agrarian discord. The 
village in which the feeling was most bitter, and most violence was 
committed, was one in which a dispute existed between the share¬ 
holders. One of them had sub-let his share to a man who was opposed 
by the others, and the acts of violence which occurred were supposed to 
have been fomented by the discordant shareholders. 

12. In September 1872 a petition was presented to the Governor- 
General in Council by certain ryots of Hijlee in the Midnapore district, 
containing the following complaint among others:— 

“ Each zemindar collects revenue from each ryot according to his 
own share - of the district, and your Excellency’s petitioners are 
therefore subject to constant visitations from their peons, and the 
consequent annoyances and oppression. They are also subject to pay 
illegal cesses, which it is customary with zemindars to exact from ryots, 
and your Excellency can therefore imagine the hardships under which 
your Excellency’s petitioners are laboring and they prayed that, as a 
remedy for these hardships, orders-might be given for the partition of 
the district among the zemindars according to their respective shares, or 
else that it should be placed “ under khas management or izaradars 
appointed by Government,” which would remove the “intolerable 
grievances ” under which the petitioners were laboring. In reporting 
on this petition the Oommisssioner of Burdwan wrote: “ The Mujna- 
mootah estate, of which they are residents, is held in six different 
shares, and each shareholder has in his employ a distinct collecting 
agency, whose separate visitations for the purpose of collecting the 
rents is probably a source of annoyance to the ryots, but there is 
nothing illegal in the proceeding. The prayer of the petitioners for 
the p^ition of the estate into different shares is inadmissable. as 
there is no law to compel the adoption of such a course on the part 
of the owners. 

13. In submittmg a report on the petition, the Lieutenant- 

Governor observed that the evil 
CoSfia!*” ^ complained of is a “ most cruel wrong,” 

and expressed an opinion that legis¬ 
lation should be resorted to, “ so as to provide against a number of 
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joint proprietors in an estate, separately and individually harassing 
the tenants for their dues.” The Qrovemor-General in Council fully 
approved of the views thus expressed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
submitting this report, and His Excellency in Council has directed 
that, before legislating on the subject, “ ths necessity of remed 3 dng 
the evil complained of may be pointed out to the heads of the zemindara 
interest, and their opinion asked as to the measures which will secure 
the object, with the least disturbance of the rights of the several 
shareholders on a joint estate.” 

14. That the Government is thoroughly justified in insisting on 
the appointment of representatives of the shareholders, if that course 
should appear to he for the benefit of the community at large, is 
evident from the fact that a provision requiring them to do this was 
among the fundamental provisions of the permanent settlement. The 

o no n TrrTT f,ooo Original law on the subject is tran- 

sonbed m paragraph 2 of this resolution. 
It may he added that a provision of this kind has been carried into full 
effect, and is now in universal use in the North-Western Provinces, 
Oude, and Punjab, where without it society would fall to pieces. The 
effect of the Hindoo and Mahomedan law of inheritance, and other 
causes are such that there are very few estates held by single owners 
either in Bengal or in other provinces. At the same time it must be 
admitted that, as things are now situated in Bengal, there are consider¬ 
able difficulties in the way. This was felt as early as 1805, when, ht the 
instance of many landholders, the provision above quoted was repealed. 

15. Looking at the relations which so often exist between co-par¬ 

ceners in Bengal, it is to be expected 
Necessity of OTercoming the difficnities that it may often be found difficult for 
which present themselves. them to agree in Selecting one of their 

number or any common agent to deal with their tenants on behalf of 
all. The preamble to Eegulation XVII. of 1806, which regulation 
repealed the rules of the settlement law requiring the appointment of a 
joint manager, sets forth “ the reluctance manifested generally by the 
proprietors to elect a manager under those rules ”; but in the corres¬ 
pondence which led to the passing of the repealing regulation, the 
question is viewed from the zemindars’ side only—its bearing on the 
tenants is not even alluded to. 

It is only necessary now to say that, on a full consideration of the 
question, the Governor-General in Council, as well as the Government 
of Bengal, has been convinced that justice is not done to all classes 
under the present system, and that a remedy must he devised. It 
remains to devise the best form of remedy. 

16. It is to be observed that the appointment of a joint manager 

, to represent all interests is by no means 

or unusual thing. " ^ a new Or unusual thing even m these 

provinces. In Burdwan it is reported 
that in many joint estates or talooks “ there is a common agent or 
gomashta who makes the collections for all the co-paroeners, and 

E to each bis share of the rent, although in large estates or talooks 
ng sevexd shareholders each of them employs a separate naih or 
a^ent, and the ryots have to pay rents to the sevOTal agents.” In 
Dinagepmre where there is no ffispute, the ryots “ generally pay in 

2 / 
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lump sums to the patwarie of the village, whose business is to appor¬ 
tion the amount to the shareholders.” 


In Maldah and Fubna the proprietors of small estates generalljr 
employ a joint oolleoting establishment, although it is not so in large 
estates. In the districts of Behar, the oases in which the ryot has to 
pay separately to several proprietors are not so common as in Bengal, 
Although small estates are owned jointly by numerous oo-paroeners, 
some arrangement is generally made by wMoh the ryot has to deal 
with one person only; sometimes he pays in a lump sum to the put- 
warie, who distributes the collections to the shareholders; sometimes to 


a joint tehsildar. In some villages of Gya, as all the numerous co-pro¬ 
prietors “ are related to each other, they appoint one from amongst 
themselves to collect from the tenants.” In the Bhagulpore division 
one shareholder sometimes manages for all. 

17. It may then be said that (except on large estates) so long as 
_ . ... the co-parceners are at one, it is gene- 

rally found convenient for all parties 
that the lyots should pay their rents to one representative of the pro¬ 
prietors, and some arrangement is often made accordingly. Indeed the 
inconvenience of collecting their fractional shares of rent from joint 
ryots is so much felt by proprietors, that it is not an uncommon thing 
for them to make an amicable division of the ryots of their estate, so 
that ^ach proprietor shall collect the whole amount of rent payable by a 
certain number of the ryots of the estate. 

The cases in>hich the evils of separate collection of fractional 
shares of rent are most felt may be said to be— 

I. Those in which disputes have arisen among the co-parceners; 
and 


II. Those of large estates or tenures, some of the proprietors of 
which are presumably men with considerable local power 
influence. 


Whatever may be the causes which operate to prevent these larger 
shareholders from adopting the course of appointing joint agents, which 
is found convenient by smaller landlords, it is evident that both in all 
oases of disputes and in the case of large shareholders who collect 
separately, the ryots suffer, and in neither case are they in any degree 
to blame. In the latter case the petty shareholders, if any, probably 
suffer also, without any fault of their own. 

18. It is for the protection of the interests of these weaker parties 
that interference is called for; and such interference should be limited 
to the cases in which it is really necessary. The necessary protection 
might best be given perhaps in the shape of a law, similar to the 
original law of 1793, giving authority to the district officer, upon appli¬ 
cation made by the tenants of any estate, or otherwise, when he finds 
such a measure necessary for the peace of the district and the due pro¬ 
tection of the tenures, to call upon all persons (whatever may be the 
degree of their tenures) who are entitled to coll^ fractional shares of 
rent direct from the cultivating ryots, to appoint one of their own num¬ 
ber to represent the whole body in their dealings with the ryots; or to 
appoint a joint agent for that purpose. In case of default to nominate 
jointly, it seems unavoidable to vest the powers of appointing a manager 
wjth the collector. The power would only be used where it might be 
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necessary firom the^ oircumsianoes of the estate, and the Lieutenant- 
Go vernor believes that the very knowledge that it lay in the hand of 
the collectors would often go far to check those abuses of private 
management which have led to the j>resent discussion. 

It will be a question whether, in order to meet such oases as those 
of the talookdar in Ooooh Behar, which is given above, the proposed 
authority should not be extended somewhat higher, the collector being 
empowered to call on the holders of superior tenures to nominate a 
joint agent to deal with the proprietors of subordinate tenures. 

19. In connection with this subject, it appears to the Lieutenant- 

Governor possible that if the system of appointing joint managers were 
more generally adopted many of those undoubted oases of hardship 
might be avoided in which estates are brought to sale for arrears of 
revenue, caused by the default of one out of several shareholders. In 
some oases doubtless such defaults are intentionally committed, in order 
to allow the estate to be brought to sale for the purposes of the default¬ 
ing party; in other instances, the default occurs through some bond fide 
misimderstanding or mistake, which would be remedied if the collector 
could only communicate specially with all the parties concerned. But 
as things now stand it would not be possible to require the collector by 
law to make such special communications in every case of default; for it 
would often be practically impossible for him to find out who all the 
actual joint proprietors are, many of their interests being represented in 
his registers by the names, of persons who have been long dead, or who 
have alienated their shares. ^ 

Where there is a joint manager representing all, no such difficulties 
could occur, and it might be a matter for consideration whether the 
severity of the present sale laws could be relaxed. 

20. The Lieutenant-Governor now desires, in accordance with the 
suggestion of the Government of India, to invite the views of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the landed interest, “ as to the measures which will secure 
the object, with the least disturbance of the rights of several share¬ 
holders on a joint estate,” and which would generally be open to the 
least objection; and he accordingly directs that copies of this resolution 
be sent to the various societies in Calcutta and elsewhere, which are 
accustomed to promote the interests of landholders and others connected 
with the land, and that it be translated, and copies in English and 
vernacular be sent to the local officers for distribution.to intelligent 
persons among the zemindars, sub-holders, and ryots. Also that it be 
published in me supplement to the Qasette, and that suggestions on the 
question be invited. 




ECONOMIC MUSEUM. 




Economic Museum. 


Calcutta, the 7th April 1874. 

BESOLUTION—By the Government of Bengal, Statistical Department. 
Bead— 

Circular No. 37, dated 6th December 1873, concerning the preparation of 
returns on the food-grains of Bengal. 

Memorandum [No. 43, dated 31st January 1873] on the products of Fureed- 
pore, by Dr. B. N. Bose. 

Suggestions by Mr. Justice Phear on the formation of an Economic Museum 
Calcutta, 1873. 

Suggestions by Mr. Heeley, Inspector-General of Jails, on the same 
subject, dated 27th Februaiy 1873, 

Suggestions by Colonel Hyde, Mint-Master, Calcutta, on the same sulgect, 
dated 26tn July 1873. 

The Lieutenant-Governor has long felt the Tvant of a practical 
collection of the products of Bengal, an Economic Museum in fact, 
in which all the nattiral and industrial products of the province might 
be brought together, identified, and compared, for the purpose of 
ascertaining all that is really known concerning them, and then 
circulating this information in the most practical and useful shape that 
can be devised. Local officers must be able to recognize with precision 
the various grams and other products of their districts, to enable them 
to deal with agricoltural statistics in an intelligent manner. At 
present it is almost ludicrous to observe, in moving from district to 
district, how often the same things are called by d&erent names, and 
different things by the same names; and how extremely difficult it is 
to recognize the identity even of the commonest products. The 
Lieutenant-Governor is convinced that the very first step towards the 
attainment of exact and comprehensive knowledge'of the agriculture 
and other industries of the provinoe is to bring together and classify 
our raw products, and, impressed with this conviction, he has for some 
time past contemplated the establishment of something in the nature 
of an economic museum. 

To be of practical use, however, the museum miist he not merely 
a odlection of the raw and manufactiired products, &o., of Bengal, but 
must also afford all requisite descriptive information with regard to 
each article. When the museum is complete, an enquirer ought to be ’ 
able not only to find in its oases a specimen of the particular product 
or article wmch he desires to inspect, but to obtain—^if we supp<»e the 
object of his visit to be a particular grain—an account of the plaoes in 
which it grows, and the nam^by which it goes; if coal, he would; 
find the principal coals produce^in these provinces represented, their 
sev^al qualities and oharacteristios, the accessibility of the mines, t^e 
means of transport, &o. And similarly trith regt^ to other fo^/, 
products, seeds, fibres, minerals, and manufactures. 
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A careful and well classified selection, therefore, of specimens of 
all the products of the country, with printed papers telling all that is 
as yet known concerning every article of importance, ^1 be the 
primary object of the museum, a work which. His Honor believes, 
will bear fruit out of all proportion to the labor of its preparation. 
There is a tendency in all such institutions to degenerate into a 
curiosity shop. His Honor has no fear that a committee judiciously 
selected would permit anything of the kind; they would keep steadily 
in view the piupose of the institution, which is to trace every commodity 
in its successive stages of production and manufacture, taking stock 
of the actual resources of the province, and of its industrial 
developments. 

One of the great wants of trade generally in India is the means 
of utilizing the valuable information that has been collected regarding 
the productions of the country, and that lies buried in the records of the 
Government, or, almost equally inaccessible, in the scientific libraries 
and museums at the presidency towns. The results of the past labors 
and researches of the eminent men who have been the ornaments of the 
Indian services, and other remarkable men, should, the Lieutenant- 
Governor feels, if possible, be edited in a popular form. He would 
like to see the results of these valuable labors gathered by ourselves, 
adding thereto our own systematic collection of information, and putting 
the whole in an accessible form in the hands of the public. The 
Lieutenant-Governor believes that an economic museum, well adminis¬ 
tered, would, within a comparatively short period, provide the public 
with the means of ascertaining, by a simple reference thereto, all that 
is known or is recorded in the several departments of the Government 
coneeniing the products and industries of thexjotintry. 

Dr. Forbes Waston’s plan for an Industrial Survey of India, 
sent out by the Secretary of State, is the development of a plan wliich 
the Lieutenant-Governor is inclined to arlopt, and which ho has been 
anxious to begin. He found, however, that while we might rapidly 
get together from our various provinces many specimens, the first 
necessity was to prepare a building for them; and after much search 
he was fortunate enough to find a public building in Dalhousie Square, 
which, by adaptation, has been made admirably to suit the purpose. 

He had hoped that by this time tho museum would have been 
well started, but the famine has interfered and prevented our doing 
anything which would involve large calls on the district officers. Tho 
building being however ready, a few materials available, and many of 
our districts being now freed from immediate fear of famine, tho 
Lieutenant-Governor is unwilling to leave the country without making 
a small commencement of the undertaking. 

Mr. Justice Phear has kindly assisted the Lieutenant-Governor 
with some excellent suggestions, also Colonel Hyde, the Mint-Master; 
and Mr. Heeley, c.s., was good enough, sometime since, to undertake a 
collection and classification of the food-grains of Bengal. The three 
gentlemen thus named consented, at the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
request, to form themselves into an informal committee, in order to 
formulate the plans necessary to make a small commencement oi’ the 
undertaking; and they have made some suggestions which the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor most readily adopts. 
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In accordance with these suggestions the Lieutenant-Governor 
is pleased to appoint the following gentlemen to form a Central Com¬ 
mittee to manage the museum, with powers to appoint an Ilonorary 
Secretary and an establishment at a cost not exceeding Es. 60 per 
mensem, with Es. 20 per mensem for contingencies;— 

1. Hon’blo Mr. Justice Phear. ’ 

2. Colonel H. Hyde, b.e. 

3. W. L. Heeley, Esq., Inspector-General of Jails. 

4. J. !B. Bnllen-Smith, Esq. 

6. H. B. Medlicott, Esq., Geological Survey. 

6. Dr. G. King, Boyal Botanical Garden. 

7. Dr. W. Schlich, Conservator of Forests. 

8. J. Geoghegan, Esq., Board of Revenue. 

9. Robert Knight, Esq., Bengal Secretariat. 

10. Dr. C. B. Clarke, Education Department, 
n. Dr. Kanye Lall D^. 


The work of the Central Committee appointed by this resolution 
will be the nominating, advising, and directing of local committees; 
the selecting and arranging of the samples and models received; and 
the composing of the descriptive catalogue from the materials sent in 
: by the local committees and from information obtained by the members 
of thd Central Committee itself or found already existing in a written 
This work wUi pobably have to be .by,#'lotment among 

^iW-nenwrtit^ and it'EyiduaJ members. |tjis -ry, 
that thecomintti!^e'Sh,o«|d,.fohiprehend as many gentlRfiea, a^tiossible 
possessed 'o<: the .geientifio attainments- WUO',would take 

inioreslia tha objoofe of thd’'muiwini,!. W wduld eonsenf ^. serv% 
npon.tbe.committee.. The Sooret!ffy. w'oula require to 
is prtqiosed ,itp' make a. small ■«$th a s^Igry c.l' 

f)cr mensem, .whiob oiifn i* ^ccowlshgl.^ sa^bned. . ’ 'MsiW 

The appomiment.'lf eomiuittees In the 
by the Central Committbs'^'in K'luunmicatioii with the ana 

the Commissioners of Division, and that oomraiftee wiU be .good 
enough to advise the Government as to the constitution they pre^se 
to give these bodies; but the Lieutenant-Governor feels keenly that,” 
let their constitution be what it may, their eflSciency will depend 
upon the interest which the district officers of the Government take in 
the work. Ho would remind these gentlemen that we must have their 
active sympathy in this effort to stimulate the industry and promote 
the well-being of the people committed to their care. The Lieutenant- 
Governor knows how real that sympathy happily is in the great 
majority of our officers, and he feels sure that he may count upon it 
in the present case. What we want from the districts are not things 
ornamental or curious, still less specimens of fine art, but specimens of 
the ordinary products of agricidture, its minerals, its manufactures, 
and its forests and wastes. Bengal teems with undeveloped wealth, 
and we must have an effective inventory of our natural advantages 
and possessions. 









